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PREFACE. 



Aware of the great extent and difficulty of the 
subject to which he has devoted his imperfect 
researches, the Author respectfully claims a corre- 
sponding amount of indulgence from his professional 
brethren in the judgment they may form of the 
merits and demerits of his Essay. It is to be re- 
garded rather as a rough sketch of the Pathology 
and Anatomy of Cancer (which may one day serve 
as a basis to future investigation), than as laying 
any pretensions to the character of a finished 
treatise; and it has been mainly from the kind 
advice and encouragement he has received from 
Professors Quain and Erichsen, the adjudicators 
of the Liston Medal, that the Author has 
ventured to publish his crude production. 

He feels he would be wanting in gratitude, were 
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he not to offer his most heartfelt thanks to the 
Medical Officers of the Middlesex Hospital for the 
uniform and flattering courtesy with which they 
have so constantly thrown open to him the portals 
of that great field for clinical observation. 



30, Devonshire Street, 

Portland Place, 

London, January, 1855. 




THB PATHOLOGY AND SYMPTOMATOLOGY OF CANCER. 

Under the term "malignant," as applied to ^^^^^^ 
morbid growths, is to be understood a growth 
which is .obviously but the local manifestation of 
a diathesis, the tendency of which is to destroy 
life, either in virtue of its own local effects, or 
of that diathesis, or of both conjoined. This 
definition, not advanced as rigidly exclusive (as, 
indeed, from the nature of things no pathological 
definition can be), has been framed chiefly in a 
clinical point of view. It will be found to include 
both the cancerous and the cancroid forms of dis- 
ease, to each of which recurrence in the original 
site after removal and infiltration of the neighbour- 
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ing lymphatic glands, are common, whilst the 
cancroid -growths are separated from the cancerous 
by their anatomical characters, and by the great 
comparative rarity of secondary deposits.* Can- 
croid growths kill by their local effects: pain, 
discharges, and haemorrhages. I do not remember 
ever having seen a cachectic state produced inde- 
pendent of such effects; on the other hand, a 
cachexia, out of all proportion to the local effects, 
is not uncommon in truly cancerous affections. 
For the practical surgeon, little, if any, difference 
exists in the ultimate fate of the patient affected 
with either form of disease. It might be urged, 
would not the repeated removal of cancroid tumours, 



* Velpeau has seen cancroid of the lip recur in the thickness 
of the lower jaw, in the upper jaw, and in the liver; Paget, in 
the lungs and liver; Roquitansky, in the liver. The case of 
M. S., mentioned at page 48, offers one of the best examples 
of secondary deposits of epithelioma that I am acquainted with. 
The cancerous growth from the leg exhibited very character- 
istically the structure of epithelioma, consisting entirely of cells 
resembling those of the cuticle; that from the tongue contained 
less well-marked epithelium scales, but, on the other hand, the 
characteristic brood cells. 
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as fast as they recurred, at any rate save the life 
of the patient? Possibly it might; but the prac- 
tical unfortunate truth is, that the disease spreads 
so widely and rapidly to the adjacent glands and 
tissues, that to attempt to remove it would be but 
to anticipate with the knife what is to be accom- 
plished by the malady. 

Notwithstanding the obiection that attaches itself semi-maiig- 

^ •' nant aflfoc- 

to the term, " Semi-malignity," surgeons cannot but ''^' 
have noticed from time to time cases which are 
malignant in the sense Mr. Travers takes the word, 
namely, " incurable^" though not so in the wider 
acceptation of the word, which we in conformity 
with the received more extended notions of the day 
have admitted. 

In October, 1852, a middle-aged woman was 
in University College Hospital, for an ulceration 
of the lip; the ulcer had a sloughy, unhealthy 
aspect, and sharply cut edges; the substance 
of the lip around was a good deal indurated, 
and these objective facts were accompanied with 
the most distressing subjective sensations, in the 
shape of agonizing pains, radiating from the lip up 
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the side of the face to the eye. No treatment had 
any permanent eflFect on the sore : it was cauter- 
ised several times with the chloride of zinc paste, 
and had once or twice in this way nearly cica- 
trised, but to again break out with redoubled vigour, 
and destroy in a few days what it had taken as 
many weeks to form. I have seen several such 
cases. 

A very remarkable form of disease, apparently 
belonging to the same category, occurred in one of 
Mr. Erichsen's out-patients, which, from its inde- 
pendent interest, I am induced to give in some 
detail : 

Eliza jff., (et. 18. — Her mother died of consump- 
tion. Her own general health is bad ; has had a 
short hacking cough for some time past ; sweats at 
night sometimes; expectorates a good deal; has 
spat blood ; suflFers a good deal from indigestion ; 
feels very sick at times. Catamenia did not appear 
till she was 17 ; they are irregular now. Occupying 
the whole tip of her nose is a large mass of dusky 
red mamillated tuberculations, coated, in some 
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places, with scabs of dried blood, in others, with 
concreted discharge. She often experiences gnaw- 
ing and throbbing pains in the part ; the slightest 
touch has sometimes set it bleeding. The most 
varied treatment has done it no good. Ten years . 
ago, she had a precisely similar condition of her 
upper lip, of which, after various and severe treat- 
ment in diflFerent London hospitals, she got even- 
tually cured. The whole of this latter part still 
retains a glossy bulging appearance, the natural 
dimplings of the integuments having disappeared. 
The disease in the lip lasted nearly eight years, 
and, shortly after it was cured, the disease re- 
appeared in its present situation. 

Since then I have seen another case of the 
same tuberculated growth on the nose, also accom- 
panied with defective menstruation. 

Harriet M., tet. 20, was admitted the latter end 
of August, 1854, into the Middlesex Hospital, for 
an obstinate aflFection of the extremity of the nose. 
Up to last January, excepting occasional giddy 
headaches and an habitual chilliness, her general 
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health had been good, when for the first time the 
catamenia made their appearance; she states she 
" caught cold on them/' that they then ceased, and 
that simultaneous with their cessation, the disease 
of the nose commenced ; since then the menses 
have appeared but scantily twa or three times 
in the course of the year, at irregular periods. 
There is no tuberculous tendency apparent either 
in herself or family ; she has a somewhat bloated, 
but not decidedly unhealthy look, nor is she at 
all anaemic. She had often had " a cold in the 
nose" before but, generally, soon managed to get 
rid of it by applying a little grease to it ; but this 
last time she was unable to cure it, and it has 
gradually ran on to its present condition. The 
diseased action manifested itself first in the right 
half of the end of the nose by redness and swelling, 
and it was not till two or three months after that 
the left half became affected. The tip and alae of 
the nose, the nostrils, and upper lip are red, 
swollen, and studded with patches of irregular 
shallow ulcerations of an ashen-yellow sloughy 
aspect; some small livid tubercles are scattered 
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over the diseased surface and are especially numer- 
ous about the confines of the ulceration. The least 
touch has set the surface bleeding, though to no 
considerable extent. She has suflFered hardly any 
spontaneous pain in the nose; but of late it has 
become exceedingly tender. Treatment has had 
hitherto but little eflFect on the disease; on the 
whole the local application of the T" lodin. has 
done the most good. 

In both the above cases, the disease showed 
little tendency to spread ; it was characterised not 
by any rapid progress, but, having once attained 
a certain degree of severity, by an obstinate re- 
sistance against any remedies employed for its 
amelioration. 

For such cases as the above, the term " semi-malig- 
nant '* is a convenient one : they are not so 
malignant as the cancerous or cancroid growths, 
seeing that they do not killy but differ from the 
simpler forms of morbid deposits and ulcerations, 
by their great intractability and their tendency to 
recurrence after apparent cure : they seem to form 
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a sort of connecting link between the simple and 
truly malignant species of diseases under considera- 
tion. The first case given above approaches most 
closely to the lupus '• qui d^truit en profondeur" 
{Cazenave and Schedel); the second two are of a 
very anomalous nature ; I doubt whether they have 
been described by authors. 

If there be any one question that comes before 
the surgeon more difficult to decide, and, in the 
decision of which, a greater experience, a greater 
intuitive perception is required, than in most 
others, it is assuredly that of the diagnosis of 
certain tumours, with reference to their benignant 
or malignant character. This decision fortimately 
does not, as a rule, affect the treatment to the 
extent it does the prognosis ; this latter however 
in the great majority of cases, depending, as it 
does, entirely on the diagnosis, and involving, to 
state the case broadly, the question of life or death, 
acquires an altogether special and absolute — not 
contingent — import in reference to the class of 
diseases under consideration. Errors in diagnosis 
are by no means uncommon — at any rate, before 
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operations — even amongst the best surgeons. This 
is, we think, to be often ascribed to their allow- 
ing themselves to be carried away too hastily 
by that intuitive perception before alluded to, 
which an extended experience may have given 
them, and from the low estimation which many 
otherwise excellent practical surgeons evince for 
the aid of the microscope in assisting their judg- 
ment. It may be safely asserted that there is, 
perhaps no problem in the whole range of surgical 
science which requires more for its solution a 
knowledge not only of the truth, but of the whole 
truth, than does the one at issue — ^none in which a 
more correct valuation of the individual truths in 
relation to each other. *' Accurate conclusions can 
only be arrived at by investigating all the circum- 
stances of the individual case." (Bennett.) Admit- 
ting that the minute anatomy of growths has been 
exaggerated by certain devotees of the microscope, 
that still it often is a material aid in the solution of 
the nature of doubtful cases cannot well be denied. I 
cannot help remarking however that notwithstand- 
ing the immense mass of microscopic observations of 

B 
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morbid products that we possess, their value is in a 
great degree depreciated by the indiflFerent acquaint- 
ance observers often display of the intimate struc- 
ture of the natural tissues in which the growth has 
occurred. Of the many persons who examine 
cancerous breasts with the microscope, how many 
are acquainted practically with the microscopic 
elements of the healthy breast? Feeling such 
a deficiency myself, I some time ago examined into 
this point.* 

Following out the principle insisted on supra, of 
enlisting all the available points in a case, we will 



* The breast, when examined at the period of lactation, will 
be found to consist of a number of lobules, which by careful 
dissection under simple lenses, may be separated into still finer 
ones, these into still finer ones, and so on till we arrive at the 
ultimate lobules, which are about the size of a very small pin's- 
head. Between all these lobules down to their finest subdi- 
visions, a filamentous tissue runs, which the microscope shews 
to consist of the characteristic waved fibres of ordinary cellular 
tissue. An ultimate lobule examined under a ;i-object glass, 
presents a festooned border, each dilatation representing what 
may be termed an ultimate vesicle, which itself consists of a 
basement membrane and a layer of -epithelium of the spheroidal 
variety, with small circular nuclei and dotted nucleoli. The 
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consider them severally, according to the following 
scheme. 

I. Aetiology. 

A. Predisposing Cannes, 

1. Hereditary 

2. Personal. Sex — age — ^previous health. 

B. ExcUmg Gcmses, 



subjoined figure represents the ultimate vesicles of the gland 
drawn ad naJtmramk by the aid of the camera lucida. 




OUTLIKB DBA.WINO OF TUB ULTIMATE VESICLES SEEN UNDER A ^BJECT OLA8S. 



The vesicles had a tessellated appearance, as if fiirther sub- 

b2 
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II. Symptomatology. 

A. SpecicU FrevioTM History. 

1, Progress of growth. 

2. Patient's general health during that progress. 

B. CondUion of Pati&nJt when first brought under obser- 
vation, 

1. Local Phenomena. (Consistence and aspect of 

growth — ^pain — haemorrhage — discharge, <fec.) 

2. General Phenomena. (Cachexia — wasting, &c.) 

C. Anatomy o/ Growth, 

1. Obvious Characters. 
2^ Microscopic Characters. 

In the discussion of these several points, I shall 
avail myself, in the first place, of the valuable works 
of Lebert, Paget, Walshe, Velpeau, etc., and some 
of the older observers, as Wardrop and Hey; and, 
in the second place, of cases which I have observed 
myself. T wish it to be clearly understood, that 



divided and here and there black points (nucleoli of the epithe- 
lium scales.) 

When such a group of vesicles was torn up with fine 
needles, the walls of the vesicles were found to consist of fine 
waved fibres (which vanished under acetic acid) and what 
appeared to be a layer of cells. 
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I do not pretend to oflFer a natural history of malig- 
nant affections, but rather to review and test the 
different points adverted to in the preceding 
scheme, in so far as they offer any diagnostic value 
in a given case. 

Has hereditary influence any share in the pro- H«^tary 
duction of cancer ? Walshe, vdthout offering any 
numerical statement, recommends practitioners to 
act on the supposition that it has. Velpeau's expe- 
rience is still more decided : he considers it " an 
incontestable cause of cancer," and has observed 
it in more than a third of his patients. He relates 
a case of three sisters, who were each afflicted with 
cancer of the breast, of which affliction the mother 
died. 

Warren gives perhaps the most remarkable case 
on record of cancer running through the members 
of a family. '* The grandfather died of a cancer 
of the lip. The son had a cancer of the breast ; 
two of his sisters had cancer of the breast. A 
daughter of one of the ladies had a cancer of the 
breast, which I (Warren) removed at an early 
period ; she died some years after of cancer of the 
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uterus. A daughter of the gentleman has a cancer 
of the breast." 

Lebert found an hereditary taint in only 14 out 
of 202 cases. Out of 20 cases in which I noted 
this point, I find only one case, and that a doubt- 
ful one, of the influence of hereditary predispo- 
sition. That this does sometimes exist cannot 
possibly be denied ; but that carcinoma is heredi- 
tary in the sense that tuberculosis is, is equally 
devoid of truth. On the whole, I am inclined to 
regard this particular in the aetiology of cancer as 
of little or no value in a diagnostic point of view. 
,The popular idea is, as medical practitioners must 
be weU aware, that hereditary predisposition exer- 
cises an unusually baneful influence in the produc- 
tion of cancer. 
Sex. From the bills of mortality in England and 
Wales for 1837, 1838, and 1839, Walshe infers 
women are cut off" by cancer, to what men are, in 
the ratio of 2f to 1 ; but, on referring to a table 
he gives of the returns of the Parisian registers, it 
wiU be found that oiit of 8,289 cases in which the 
organ affected is specified no less than 3,440 cases 
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belong to the uterus and female breast. From this 
we must conclude that the great preponderance of 
deaths from cancer in the female sex arises. 
Lebert's inferences are to precisely the same 
effect. Hence, however significant the influence 
of sex may be in the natural history of cancer, its 
diagnostic value becomes entirely lost. No infe- 
rence, indeed, at all can be drawn from the above 
premiss. It is only by a knowledge of the com- 
parative frequency of other tumours in the breast 
and uterus, that any conclusion can be arrived at ; 
but this involves quite another question, viz., in 
how far the locality of a tumour should affect our 
judgment of its nature ? This we will discuss 
infra. 

Age^ on the other hand, forms a very important ^^^ 
item in the diagnostic elements of cancer. For its 
due appreciation, however, the point last alluded 
to must be taken in conjunction, namely, the 
locality of the tumour. Lebert and Paget advert 
to the preference carcinoma has to affect certain 
organs at certain ages; but the great increase of 
diagnostic value that these two elements derive 
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from their associated consideration over what they 
possess when only considered separately and inde- 
pendently, although doubtlessly felt by practi- 
tioners, does not appear to have been insisted on 
sufficiently by systematic writers on the subject. 
In reference A good illustration of this positiou may be derived 
breast from tumours of the female breast. Supposing we 
are told that a female has a tumour in the breast, 
and nothing more : from this we can infer nothing. 
Supposing, again, we are told a female with a 
tumour somewhere is aged fourteen : from this we 
can infer nothing. But let us be told that that 
"somewhere" is in the breast, and we at once, 
cteteris paribus, derive a most important conclusion: 
viz., that the chances of the tumour being of a 
cancerous nature are infinitely small. 

Tumours of the breast possessing such a weighty 
interest with the practical surgeon, I may perhaps 
be allowed to give some of Velpeau's statistics on 
the point. He gives the following tables : — 
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SCIRRHUS OF THE BREAST. 



AOK. 


OABI 


20 to 30 . 


2 


30 to 40 . 


. . 26 


40 to 50 . 


76 


50 to 60 . 


62 


60 to 80 . 


30 



ENCEPHALOID OF THE BREAST. 



A0>. 


CASH 


20 to 30 . 


6 


30 to 40 . 


6 


40 to 60 . 


19 


60 to 60 . 


17 


60 to 80 . 


7 


1 _i ii _ ^ i_ 1 * ? _ 


_ _j_ l»_"l_l _ J__ __ 



So that the female breast is most liable to cancer 
between the ages of 50 and 60. This is remark- 
able in the encephaloid form of the disease, which 
in other situations is certainly more the cancer of 
early life. The greater frequency of scirrhus than 
of encephaloid in the breast is another of the 
results of the above tables. Within the last two 
or three years I have seen a great many cases of 
scirrhus but only three of encephaloid in this 
organ. 
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On the other hand, a comparison of Velpeau's 
table of " adenoid " tumours of the breast exhibits 
the following statistics : — 



ABENOm OP THE BREAST. 



AGB. 


OASBS, 


20 to 30 . 


17 


30 to 40 . 


12 


40 to 50 . 


16 


50 to 60 . 


. . 2 


60 to 80 . 


1 



So that the greater number of cases occurred 
between the ages of 20 and 60. Nevertheless, if 
a patient were to come to us with a tumour of the 
breast, whose age lay between 30 and 50, the 
probable cancerous nature of that tumour is the 
necessary inference from the considerations of age 
and locality. That this must be so could not be 
inferred from the facts furnished by the above 
tables alone, but from the third fact, that of the 
two sets of tumours (cancerous and adenoid), the 
former is by far the more common. During the 
years 1836 to 1852 Velpeau met with 136 cases of 
scirrhus and 63 cases of encephaloid of the breast, 
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making together 189 cases of malignant tumours 
in that organ; whereas during the same years he 
only had 52 cases of adenoid tumours. 

In the same way a tumour of the eye or orbit, in reference 

•' •'to tumours 

in a child under twelve is always to be looked ** ^^^^ 
on with suspicion; it is probably encephaloid. 
A tumour in the same situation in a subject past 
the meridian of life is probably melanotic. The 
perusal of a number of cases of melanosis of the 
eye discloses a remarkable difference in the age 
of patients, the subject of this special disease, to 
those the subject of ordinary fungous haematodes of 
that organ. The age of a patient I saw afflicted 
with this disease was fifty-three — ^beyond the prime 
of life, though not what would be called an ad- 
vanced age, and in this respect the case agreed with 
all the reported cases I have met with. Mr. Law- 
rence, in a Clinical Lecture on the Organic Diseases 
of the Eyeball, in the Medical Gazette for 1847, 
states the earliest age he has ever observed was 
twenty-two ; in his work on the eye, he says the 
most usual time for its occurrence is at and after 
the middle period of life. Now in simple fungous 
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haematodes of the eye, without any melanotic dis- 
coloration, the very reverse holds good. Of twenty- 
four cases Mr. Wardrop knew of, twenty were 
under twelve years of age. Desault's experience 
was the same. " Plus du tiers des malades qu'y 
(a I'Hotel-Dieu) a op^r^s Desault etaient au-dessous 
de douze ans." In a fatal case I witnessed at the 
Middlesex Hospital the germs of the disease were 
perceived when the child was but six months old. 
On the other hand, if the patient's age is — say 
somewhere between 12 and 25, our diagnosis 
derived from these considerations is less gloomy. 
These examples will be sufficient to illustrate the 
above position. However interesting Dr. Walshe's 
result may be — ^that "the mortality of cancer goes 
on steadily increasing with each succeeding de- 
cade," it perse helps us but little in our diagnosis : 
cancer may and does occur at almost any age. Even 
in my own limited experience I have met with a 
great variety of ages (6 months, 14 years, 15, 21, 
23, 28, 37, 40, 42, 53, 59, 64, 67, 72 years, and 
two of 77 years, are among some of the various 
ages I have noted) . 
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The previbtis health of the patient gives us but ^^ 
little information. As a rule it will be found that 
cancerous patients have been otherwise remarkably 
free from disease.* The most notable fact under 
this head is the undoubted antagonistic influence 
of carcinoma and tuberculosis on each other. 
In 104 post mortems of cancer, Walshe observed 
only seven instances of tubercle. I have met with 
two casea of the co-existence of the two morbid 
products : one was a case of colloid of the peri- 
toneum and the second one of carcinoma of the 
right auricle of the heart — ^in both of which, 
genuine crude tubercles were found in the limgs. 

Another more narrow, but, as it appears to me, ^^^i^*^ 

, their mutual 

m a pathological point of view, much more im- relation. 
portant question is, whether cancer and tubercle 
have, when they do co-exist, any mutual influence 
on each other's progress ; — ^whether the active de- 



* In twenty-one cases in which I have noted the previous 
health; in sixteen it has been unimpeachable; and in the re- 
maining five, any previous illness the patients may have had has 
been but of a transitory nature. 
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position of tuberculous matter has any retarding 
influence on the growth of a cancerous tumour in 
the same individual ] In the two cases I have ad- 
verted to no evidence of softening was perceptible 
in the tubercles ; they bore the appearance of 
having, at any rate in part, been recently deposited, 
Mr. Sibley, whose accuracy and depth of obser- 
vation those who know him best are best able to 
appreciate, has proved, as conclusively as any in- 
ductive reasoning can prove, that tubercle and 
cancer may be deposited concurrently. The case 
on which he foimds this conclusion is of sufficient 
pathological interest, that its broad outline may be 
succinctly given with advantage. A woman had 
had an increasing scirrhus of the breast for six 
years, by which time it had attained the size of 
two large oranges. A fortnight before she entered 
the Middlesex Hospital, ulceration and sloughing 
of the growth had commenced, and by the time of 
her admission half the growth had been thus de- 
stroyed ; in the course of five days longer the work 
of destruction was completed, and all that re- 
mained of the original tumour were some hard 
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nodulations surrounding a healthy ulcer, which 
soon after cicatrised nearly in its whole extent. 
Now soon afterwards two events occurred simul- 
taneously and proceeded concurrently: — 1, A 
new tumour developed itself below the scar; 
2, Bronchitis and pleurisy set in. For about six 
weeks both the tumour and the chest affection 
were on the increase ; for about the same length 
of time (up to the patient's death) the tumour 
diminished, but the pectoral symptoms still in- 
creased. At the autopsy tubercles and cavities 
were found in both apices of the lungs and be- 
neath both pleurae numerous crude tubercles and 
tolerably recent adhesions were found. The can- 
cerous nature of the tumour was likewise substan- 
tiated. The preparations of this case are to be 
seen in the Pathological Museum of the Middle- 
sex Hospital. 

I all but pass over the exciting causes of can- Excitingr 

*■ «7 cauaes <m 

cerous tumours : their influence is, in our present 
state of knowledge, much too equivocally esta- 
blished, even generally, much less specifically (in 
which latter sense they could alone enter into the 
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series of diagnostic data), to avail us in forming an 
opinion. 

It is but fair to state however, that many excel- 
lent surgeons have held with the exciting causes 
of tumours. Thus, Mr. Listen thought many tu- 
mours of the jaw had their origin in bad teeth. 
Mr. Stanley, in his classical work on the Bones, ex- 
presses a like opinion. Mr. Caesar Hawkins does 
not think so ; in a case of vascular epulis that 
fell under my observation no such caries existed ; 
and if we consider the vast disproportion between 
the number of persons with decayed teeth, and 
those that labour under tumours of the jaw, I think 
we cannot help repudiating any such relation as 
cause and effect between the two affections. A 
parallel case is that of comeitis and granular eye- 
lids ; both are sometimes coincident, yet the latter 
is infinitely more common than the former. 

Some most weighty deductions may be drawn 

from the ** special previous history." 

^^^°^ We shall first consider the question of the 

progress of growth. There can be no doubt 

that, cceteris paribus, the shorter the time a 
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tumour has taken to attain a given size, the 
greater the suspicion of malignancy that attaches 
itself to it. But still we are inclined to believe 
that sometimes too much stress has been laid 
on this point, and that it has often so pre- 
occupied the judgment of the surgeon to the 
exclusion of the other facts of the case, as to have 
led him astray. 

A delicate little girl was operated on about a 
year ago by Mr. Quain for a tumour of the orbit, 
evidence of which had existed for two months 
previously. From its rapid progress (principally), 
its situation, and the patient's age, it was univer- 
sally believed to be malignant. 

It was proved, after the operation, to be 
anatomically an unequivocal specimen of a fibro- 
plastic growth.* A fortnight after the operation. 



* Examiination of the Prvma/ry Growth, — It is about the size 
of a walnut, in form rounded, with one or two lobes on its 
surfece. It cuts very firm, its sharply defined section is of a 
dirty yellowish grey colour, much like that of the grey sub- 
stance of the brain, only of a deeper hue ; there is not the 
slightest translucency in the tint, which is opaque and dead, 

C 
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a second tumour was perceived beneath the upper 
lid and by two months had grown so rapidly as 
to require a second operation, when it was found 
to have extended deeply into the cavity of the 



and the whole surface has a remarkably uniform homogeneous 
appearance, excepting a slightly elevated and lobulated nucleus 
of a rather lighter colour than the adjacent portion of the 
growth; but a single red point, about the size of a pin-head, on 
the section, otherwise not the slightest trace of vascularity to 
be seen. 

In tearing out fine shreds with needles for the microscope, 
the tissue of the growth is found to be very tough, and not to 
exhibit any tendency to tear in any one particular direction. 

Mirmte Anatomy, — Three chief elements constitute the mass 
of the growth: 

1. Fibres intersecting one another in all directions. 

2. Nucleated laminae of various forms and sizes. 

3. Large quantities of well-defined circular nuclei, 

lying amongst intermediate granular matter, and 
presenting a fine outline and a homogeneous 
" stumped" aspect. 

Besides these, a very fair number of cells, in some cases circular, 
in others elongated in various degrees. Of true fusiform cells, 
only two observed, and those imperfect in their development. 
And lastly, a few oatshaped nuclei, which, however, presented 
no definite arrangement to one another. 

Not a single cell had any of the characters of the so-called 
" cancer ceU." 
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orbit, and, after removal, to correspond closely in 
its anatomical characters with the first tumour.'**' 
There is reason to believe that the germ of this 
second growth was left at the first operation in the 
shape of a small foreign body felt in the upper lid 



* EximdruUion of the Secovda/ry Growth, — It is somewhat 
larger than the previous orbital growth, and stated by the 
operator to be very intimately connected with the periosteum 
of the orbit, no section was made of it, but the characters of 
its substance, where it had been cut in its removal (with the ex- 
ception of the "nucleus" there referred to), is so completely 
identical with those of the original growth, that the description 
given of the obvious physical qualities of this latter may be 
taken as accurately portraying those of the one now under con- 
sideration. 

Minvte Anatomy. — On submitting a very fine section, made 
with a razor, to the microscope, it is found to be composed of 
irregularly intersecting fibres, which at the outskirts, projecting 
beyond the general outline of the section, are seen to possess 
all the optical properties of ordinary cellular tissue. On the 
addition of acetic acid, many parts of the section exhibit large 
quantities of the so-called " oat-shaped nuclei" quite similar to 
those observed in the original growth, but, besides being very 
much more numerous, are seen to be arranged parallel to one 
another in the most regular possible manner. 

A very fair number of rounded, mono -nucleated cells, too, 
and here and there some genuine well-characterised fusiform 
(fibroplastic) cells. 

c 2 
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at the time. Two or three days before she left 
the hospital a small nodule was observed just 
below the outer canthus ; it grew rapidly and was 
removed by a third operation, when the tumour 
was found to reach to the very bottom of the 
orbit. The anatomy of this third growth I found 
in no way to differ from the tvvo preceding ones. 
What is a most remarkable circumstance is, that 
all this while the child's health not only did not 
deteriorate, but, on the contrary, she grew daily 
more fat and hearty. A similar case occurred to 
Mr. Lawrence, where a tumour of the right upper 
jaw, clinically and anatomically innocent, recurred 
and was removed successively four times in the 
course of fourteen months. After the fourth 
operation it grew again, and at the same time 
some new growths made their appearance— one on 
the left upper jaw, and two on the cranium. It 
was removed for the fifth time, when, strange to 
say, the three others disappeared spontaneously. 
A famihar instance of the rapidity of growth 
of some benign tumours is furnished by the naevi 
of young children. That on the other hand 
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malignant species not uncommonly run a very 
chronic course, is sufficiently attested by our daily 
experience, especially in the harder forms of the 
disease. 

Wardrop, speaking of fungus haematodes of the 
extremities, says, " the progress of this species of 
tumours is slow/' Modem surgeons would how- 
ever feel little disposed to coincide with such a 
general statement as this. 

Loss of flesh without obvious cause (as derange- Loeaoffleah. 
ment of the digestive organs, copious fluxes, etc.) 
may be taken as an ominous ill-boding symptom 
indicatory of some organic affection — most com- 
monly of a tuberculous or carcinomatous nature — 
taken in connexion with the existence of a palpable 
tumour pointing to this being of the latter descrip- 
tion. Yet every one knows that this symptom is 
not unfrequently wanting, that in the early stages 
of their disease patients often preserve their embon- 
point in all its integrity. In eighteen cases of 
well-marked cancerous disease, in which I paid 
especial attention to this circumstance, in nine no 
appreciable loss of flesh had ensued, although in 
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one of these — a case of extensive epithelial ulcer 
— occasional hsemorrhages and tolerably constant 
severe pains were amongst the symptoms observed. 
In the remaining nine decided loss of flesh had 
ensued ; but in seven of these either the intensity 
of the pain or the great anxiety of mind sufficiently 
explained the fact In the other two, I must 
admit, no such explanation could be given. The 
symptom we have been just speaking of, to- 
gether with exhausting sweats, derangement of 
the digestive organs and a peculiar waxy tint 
of the countenance, form together the principal 
Qichexia. clcments of the so-called " cancerous cachexia." 
Very different opinions as to the specific character of 
this symptom have from time to time been advanced. 
The aspect of the patient can be the only point at 
issue: the other manifestations of the cachexia 
are common to it and several other hectic condi- 
tions. I hardly think that any one who has paid 
any attention to the physiognomy of disease can 
fail to have observed every now and then some- 
thing peculiar in the faces of these unfortunate 
patients, that, as his field of observation widens, he 
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finds these self-same faces every now and then 
repeated again and again, in a modified, perhaps, 
but still sufficiently appreciable form. At what 
stage of the disease this cachexia sets in is another 
question; too late generally to be of any diagnostic 
value, the nature of the affection having already 
declared itself in too decided a manner to need 
any corroboration from that source. Velpeau's 
words are to this same efifect, that the cancerous 
cachexia is as a rule only to be found after the 
general infection of the economy has established 
itself. Authors, it would appear, have in their 
discussions not sufficiently separated the two 
questions — ^the existence of a cachexia gene- 
rally, and the time at which that cachexia first 
makes its appearance. Those who would make 
us believe that in the early stages there is inva- 
riably something " cancerous" in the look of the 
patient, sufficient to be of high diagnostic value, 
appear to err as much as those who deny any such 
appearance in toto. It is true that every now 
and then we do meet with the cachexia at a stage 
where it receives no sufficient explanation from 
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the local symptoms (I can recall three such cases 
to my memory), but this must certainly be re- 
garded as exceptional : indeed, many patients wear 
an air of health and vigour little consistent with 
the fatal character of their malady. 

The next set . of facts we have to consider, are 
those appertaining to the tumour itself, which has 
induced the patient to seek our aid. In doing 
this, we will direct our attention to the two dif- 
ferent species, scirrhus and encephaloid, separately. 
scirrhusof Scirrhus tumours of the breast forming, as they do, 

the breast. ^' J ^ 

a large share of the cases of surgical cancer met 
with in practice, may be taken as the type of their 
species. One of the most striking characters of 
such tumours is their excessive hardness ; it is what 
may be termed a dead^ or as it is often spoken of, a 
" stony " hardness, devoid equally of the doughy 
feel of a fatty growth and the elasticity of a 
medullary one. A nodulated, tuberculated surface 
is often alluded to. This appears not to have 
much distinctive value ; it is felt in chronic mam- 
mary tumours of the breast ; indeed Lebert, who 
has devoted a special chapter to their considera- 
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tion, under the title of *' Partial Hypertrophy of 
the Gland," directs attention to their '^ surf ace 
grenue comme noduUe^'' comparing it to the 
sensation felt in handling a packet of rice. Be- 
sides, everyone knows the healthy gland itself has 
a well-marked nodulated, or rather irregular 
" corded " feel, if we may be allowed the ex- 
pression, approaching that of the knotted veins of 
a varicocele saving the mobility of these latter. 
The comparative fixedness and intimate con- 
nection, amounting, so to say, almost to an in- 
corporation with the gland, contrast strongly with 
the total independence with which the glandular 
tumours roll under the fingers — ^foreign bodies, 
with but loose attachments to the adjacent 
tissues. 

Retraction of the nipple, dimpling and dis- 
colouration of the skin, and enlargement of the 
superficial veins, are bad signs.* On the other 



* This latter circumstance is often dwelt on by some 
surgeons as indicatory to a certain extent of the malignant 
nature of a tumour. It happens, however, in most timiours 
that have made any progress, and is in all probability caused by 
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hand, I not long ago saw a young lady from 
whom Mr. Quain removed a chronic mammary 
tumour, which, although it had attained a con- 
siderable size and lasted many years, had induced 
none of these untoward appearances. Striking 
and easy of appreciation as these differential signs 
may appear, every one knows what difficulties of 
diagnosis many of these cases present even to the 
most practised hand. The co-existence of cystic 
formations is especially liable to mislead. Such a 
case was under Mr, Erichsen some year and a-half 
ago. The diagnosis, before the operation, was 
cystic sarcoma; the anatomical and microscopic 
characters were especially distinctive — those of 
scirrhus. The error might possibly have been 
guarded against, as the clinical history and a glan- 
dular enlargement in the arm-pit were suspicious. 
However, the practice must have been the same in 
either case. 



their pressure on the deeper veins, the circulation being thus 
thrown to an exaggerated degree on the superficial ones which 
are not subjected to this pressure. 
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Encephaloid growths present very different, but fj'^^'^^*^ 
in typical cases, equally distinctive marks by 
which they may be recognised. The following 
description, ad naturam^ taken of a well-marked 
case of fungous heematodes of the humerus may 
be taken as highly illustrative. " The upper half 
of the right arm is swollen out into a tumour that 
has well-defined limits in its whole extent ; it has , 
an elastic resilient feel in the greater part of its 
extent, sinking beneath the finger on the applica- 
tion of pressure, but returning immediately to its 
former level on removing the finger without the 
slightest pitting being induced. At places, some 
harder and more resisting points are to be felt. 
The skin has a fainty dusky blush and some of its 
superficial veins, especially anteriorly and inter- 
nally, are dilated ; the skin mov^s much less easily 
over the tumour than it does over the muscles in 
the lower half of the arm. It has been punctured 
several times, but nothing but blood exuded." 
This will be sufficient to serve as a basis for 
a few remarks on the physical signs of these 
growths. 
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^^'s ft?i"m ^^ ^^^ ^^ more' important to be fully conscious 
of than the " elastic feel " mentioned supra. It in 
many cases gives rise to a degree of fluctuation 
that the most refined tactus ervditus is incapable 
of distinguishing from that of fluid fluctuation, and 
this is more particularly the case after the mass 
has undergone a degree of softening. Wardrop 
states that in four cases of malignant sarcocele 
which fell under his notice the tumour was punc- 
tured for hydrocele, and Velpeau does not know 
how many times he has not seen soft encephaloid 
taken for abscess. This is a less dangerous error 
than its reverse — that of taking an abscess for a 
tumour. This mistake however has happened to 
the best surgeons of the day. Roux, Sir Astley 
Cooper, Listen, have all done it, and I have 
myself seen a breast amputated for a supposed 
tumour, which turned out after the operation to be 
only a small chronic abscess. Such facts as these 
prove the necessity of never omitting an explora- 
tory puncture in any case that may offer a shadow 
of a doubt, should it be -thought expedient to 
remove the suspected growth. Indeed, we do not 
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see why, in the same way as it has become a 
fundamental maxim in surgery not to operate for 
stone without being able to "sound" it imme- 
diately before the operation, why, excepting per- 
haps in the most palpable cases, the same rule 
should not be established with reference to tumours 
— to use the grooved needle before the knife. It 
can do no harm; it may save the patient that 
which no art can restore. In adopting such a rule 
it would be as well not to limit oneself to a single 
puncture, as occasionally these growths are the seats 
of limited suppurations in their substance. However, 
negative results admit of but one interpretation. 
But even hard tumours may prove to be really 
nothing more than chronic induration around an 
abscess. The subject is of such paramount import- 
ance that a case at point may not be deemed 
misplaced. 

James H, cet. 38, was admitted July 12th, 1853, 
into University College Hospital, for a tumour 
under the jaw. He first noticed it three months 
before admission ; within the last month its growth 
has been very rapid. It has occasionally felt as if 
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pins and needles were pricking it, otherwise he has 
experienced but little pain. The submaxillary 
region below the symphysis is projected into a 
tumour which measures three inches across, the 
lateral and inferior limits of which are well de- 
fined, but the superior one not so well, the growth 
appearing to rise up under cover of the jaw. It 
has a hard feel, and moves pretty freely on the 
subjacent parts. There are no glandular enlarge- 
ments whatever in its vicinity. Everyone thought 
they had a case of epithelial cancer before them. 
The age of the patient, the rapidity of the growth 
(in this point of view the case offers a striking 
proof of some observations made supra in this 
particular), the character of the pains, were, indeed, 
all favourable to such a notion. However, no one 
would think of removing a growth like the above 
in this neighbourhood (which on account of the 
numerous glands, salivary and lymphatic, which 
are situate here, must always be looked on as a 
doubtful region) without an exploratory puncture. 
Accordingly on the 1 5th, a fluctuating point was 
felt for and found: a grooved needle was intro- 
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duced, some pus escaped. The "tumour" was 
an abscess! In a short time the man left the 
hospital cured of his " lump." 

If there be any doubt as to the nature of a growth 
while the skin or mucous membrane over it are still 
intact, this doubt is generally in a great measure 
dispersed after it has fairly broken through these 
coverings. We may then have presented to us 
two appearances: either a surface more or less 
approaching an ordinary ulcer in its characters, or 
one or more so-called fungi^ the nature of which cancerous 

fUngi. 

will become apparent from some of the following 
descriptions. I have, I think, been able to dis- 
criminate two principal types of malignant fungi, 
presenting well-marked differences in aspect, and 
depending on, or rather coitaneous with, the cir- 
cumstance whether the fungus protrude through 
ulcerated skin or ulcerated mucous membrane. 
Of the first variety the two following cases afford 
good illustrations : 

Wm. H.^ (Bt. 77, was admitted into University Their first 

•^ variety. 

College Hospital, November 25, 1852, for a 
malignant ulcer of the leg. " On the outer aspect 
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of the lower third of the right leg is a projecting 
mass of rounded fungoid growths ; some are of a 
greenish brown, some of an almost black, sloughy 
aspect, while a few at the circumference have a 
dusky red, more inflammatory, appearance. To 
the touch, they are hard, yet elastic: they yield 
a thin, highly offensive discharge. The surround- 
ing skin is red and strongly everted." Amputation 
was performed below the knee. A section of 
the growth displayed all the usual characters 
of scirrhus, and cells of indubitable malignant 
forms. 

The second is a case of epithelial cancer of the 
leg. 

Michael 8., at 64, was admitted into the Mid- 
dlesex Hospital, December 23, 1853. "At the 
middle of the outer aspect of the left leg is a 
prominent fungoid growth, of a pale, dirty red 
colour, mottled here and there with points of 
yellowish slough. Some portions of the growth 
have a dry, some a humid, aspect. The discharge 
is thin and offensive." The same patient had a 
secondary malignant disease of the tongue and of 
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some of the submaxillary and cervical lymphatic 
glands. 

The forms noticed in the above cases are 
frequently seen in ulcerated scirrhus of the breast, 
in which a third form occurs, characterised by a 
total absence of all granulations and a peculiar 
veined purple hue. 

The next two cases may be taken as represen-* 
tatives of the second form. 

Susannah G., tet 1 5, was admitted into University Their aeoond 
College Hospital, June 5, 1853, for a malignant 
growth in the right antrum. A portion of the 
tumour had broken through the mucous membrane 
of the hard palate, and, projecting into the mouthj 
offered the following characters: — It was "of a 
dusky purplish aspect, here and there yellowish 
and sloughy in look, with an imperfectly granu* 
lated surface, elastic and semi-fluctuating to the 
touch, with a thin serous discharge, and conside-i. 
rable foetor." After death, the growth was found 
to be of the soft encephaloid variety, 

George C.^ cet. 53, was admitted into University 
College Hospital, Feb. 26th, 1853, for cancer of 
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the cheek. " On looking into the patient's mouth, 
an oblong growth is seen projecting from the inner 
surface of the cheek into that cavity. It is of a 
lobulated, light red, here and there sloughy, appear- 
ance, and discharges a thin, very bad smelling, 
purulent fluid." Before the patient's death the 
growth had made its way in the opposite direction, 
through the skin of the cheek, in the form of some 
pQ j red, dry, fungoid masses, quite unlike the internal 
fungus, and agreeing essentially with the first form 
of fungus alluded to above. The post mortem 
shewed this to be a case of ordinary scirrhus. 

To sum up : the first variety of fungus is distin- 
guished from the second by the much larger size of 
its rounded f ungosities, their brighter, less purplish 
tint (excepting where a sloughing action has been 
going on, as in the case of Wm. H.), drier look, 
and their firmer consistence. The case of George C. 
is interesting as illustrative of two points : 1. That 
these differences do not depend on the scirrhous or 
encephaloid nature of the fungus. 2. Of the co- 
existence of the two forms with perfectly separate 
characters in the two situations in the same sub- 
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jeet. It will be observed that the examples of the 
second form both occurred in the mouth; the 
following example of malignant fungus in the nose 
inclines me to suppose, that the differences of 
aspect depend somehow on the secretions in which 
the fungus is bathed, seeing that here, where the 
secretions are less abundant and constant, the cha- 
racters of the growth were in a measure interme- 
diate. 

Elizabeth 22., at 69, was admitted Feb. 28th, 
1854, into University College Hospital, for a 
malignant polypus of the nose. " On looking up 
into the right nostril, this. is seen filled by a fungus, 
the lower end of which offers the following cha- 
racters. It has a somewhat lobed, not in the 
slightest degree granulated, surface, which is at 
parts dry and covered with a scab of dried blood ; 
at parts moist with its discharge, pale and smooth. 
Felt through the medium of the nasal wall, it feels 
hard in some places, soft in others." 

Without wishing to insist too strongly on any 
sharply defined differences, which the above cases 
may point to, I think the distinctions drawn will 

d2 
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in the main be found to be not far from the 
truth. 

One of the most remarkable characters of malig- 
nant growths is their great tendency to take on a 
sloughing action when they have reached the 
ulcerative stage. This fact had already attracted 
the attention of the older writers. Wardrop, in 
speaking of fungus hsematodes of the. extremities, 
states that " when the fungus has increased to a 
large size, the most prominent parts begin to lose 
their life and slough away." The father of a child 
who was in the Middlesex Hospital for fungus 
haematodes of the eye, declared to me that he 
believed the tumour " would have been almost as 
large as the child's head but for the pieces of 
yellow and black scabs, as large as .walnuts, that 
fell off from time to time." 

At this period of the growth it is more espe- 
cially that those occasional losses of blood take 
place that are not without reason a source of 
anxiety to the surgeon. Whether *' fungus hsema^ 
todes" was a name more derived from the anato- 
mical or the symptomatological nature of these 
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growths is not clear from Hey's account, the origi- 
nator of the name ; that of the French authors of 
the day, " carcinome sanglante," would seem more 
to refer to the symptom. These haemorrhages 
however are certainly not restricted to the softer 
forms of carcinoma. Haemorrhage from the nipple 
is not an uncommon accompaniment of the early 
stage of scirrhus of the breast,* and from the 
surface generally in the more advanced stages of 
the disease, it forms a distressing source of ex- 
haustion to the unfortunate patient. The same 
remark applies to carcinoma of the uterus. Nor 



* M. Richard, who has called particular attention to this 
phenomenon, observed a bloody or serous discharge from the 
nipple in some thirty cases of tumours of the breast, and was 
led to believe, from his researches, that it only occurred in 
benignant tumours of that organ. Velpeau, however, whose 
great experience cannot fail of impressing us with an unusual 
degree of confidence in his inferences, states that he has met 
with these symptoms most commonly in the malignant forms — ^a 
statement in which, I apprehend, most of our English surgeons 
wiU feel inclined to coincide. The practical fact to be remem- 
bered, is not to lay undue stress on the symptom adverted to — 
not to allow it any great predominance in the evidence before 
us in a given case. 
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are the cancroid growths less the subject of haemorr- 
hages. I have seen several illustrations of this 
fact. In a case of enormous engorgement of the 
submaxillary tissues, an extension from cancroid 
of the lip, the case was complicated by a curious 
considerable naevoid growth of the skin, and the 
losses of blood formed a very prominent symptom. 
PaiQ. Few cases of malignant disease run their course, 

without giving rise to pain^ often, especially in the 
latter stages, of the most harrowing description. 
The kind of pain has for a long time attracted 
the attention of practical surgeons and the so- 
called " lancinating" variety of that symptom has, 
by some, been regarded as almost peculiar to 
cancer. That the " benignant or malignant cha- 
racter of a tumour should be confidently predicted 
from the absence or presence of this sign," is as 
irrational, as it is dangerous; that it is not an 
unfrequent concomitant, especially of the harder 
forms of cancer, and so of some value as cor- 
roborative evidence, cannot be denied. In eleven 
cases of scirrhus and epithelioma, in which I 
inquired into this point, in ten this species of pain 
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was present, associated however for the most 
part with either burning or aching pains. Of 
the highly expressive terms in which patients give 
utterance to their feelings, I may cite such words 
from my note books as pain which " drives in like 
a dart," — " as if a person were running the point 
of a knife into it (the tumour), and then drew it 
back again'* — ^pain of a " plunging nature, as if a 
bundle of forks were driven into the part." Such 
are among some of the fanciful, but striking similes 
that they adopt to convey an adequate idea of their 
sufferings. 

A fact of great significance, both in a diagnostic oianduiar 
and operative point of view, is the existence or ""^ ' 
non-existence of any \engorgement of the lymphatic 
glands in the neighbourhood of the tumour. The 
importance of a due estimation of the nature of 
this fact can hardly be overrated. In the can- 
cerous infiltration of these glands their swelling 
is, as a rule, in the early stages of an indolent 
character, productive of little or no pain, so as 
often to escape the attention of the patient. En- 
largement of these glands may, as is well known, 
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take place as a sequence of any irritation in their 
vicinity, but if due to simple irritation, there is 
commonly more or less of an acute inflammatory 
action set up in them, which is not produced in 
the chronic invasion of the gland tissue by the 
cancerous material. A consideration of this cir- 
cumstance affords us the best guide we have in 
forming an opinion as to the nature of the lym- 
phatic engorgement in question. 

We have now passed in review the leading 
clinical facts bearing on the diagnosis of external 
cancer, but cannot quit this part of our subject 
without offering one general remark. It is this : 
that with the exception of some special easily 
recognisable growths (such as naevi and lipomata), 
the cancerom form by far the greater proportion 
of tumours that fall under our eyes: Such is the 
melancholy truth, and surgeons cannot help having 
insensibly appreciated it. It is a sort of pre- 
conception however, that in the consideration of 
any individual instance is rather to be guarded 
against than to be fostered ; for without being of 
a sufficiently sweeping character to acquire a 
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diagnostic value in the aetiology of the disease, 
it is still one of those feelings, if I may so term 
it, not unlikely to prejudice to a certain extent 
that dispassionate arraignment of the evidence 
before us that is alone capable of conferring on 
a diagnosis any weight it may possess. 



CHAPTER II. 



THB ANATOMY OF CANCER. 

The elements on which the diagnosis of a 
surgical tumour is founded may be divided into two 
principal sets: the clinical and the anatomical. 
The former it is which we have been just con- 
sidering ; the latter still remains for us to examine 
into. It would be foreign to my purpose to enter into 
any long disquisition on the naked eye characters 
of scirrhus and encephaloid ; they are well known 
and have been well described. Ordinarily there 
can be little doubt in the mind of the observer as 
to the nature of the tumour, but in some cases 
(jjcer of there may be. This is especially the case in the 
medullary cancer of bone.* 



* The following remarks on cancer of bone, are abstracted 
from a paper on the subject the Author had the honour to read 
before the North London Medical Society last April The 
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Last February, I had an opportunity of exa- 
mining the femur of a patient who died in the 
Middlesex Hospital. The shaft of the bone, 
immediately below the trochanter major, was 
expanded into a cavity which contained a mass of 
tissue of the most strange appearance. It was of 
an earthy light liver-color hue (much that of boiled 
horse liver). It was soft, yet consistent, and tore 
with a coarsely fibrous fracture ; at parts it retained 
the impression of the fingers like a piece of putty: 
scattered through this substance were several 
irregular ragged pieces of bone. The preparation 
when I first saw it (about twenty-four hours after 
death) had a peculiar earthy mouldy smell, quite 
different to what pathological specimens ordinarily 
possess. My esteemed friend, Mr. Sibley, of the 
Middlesex Hospital, and myself, examined the mass 
microscopically, when we found it to consist of: — 



subject was further examined into in a second report, made to 
tihe society by Dr. Hare and himself, in which the original 
results were confirmed and corroborated by a further analysis 
of the cases. 
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First, large finely granular fibres, in great quantity. 
Second, granular cells of all shapes and sizes. 
Third, here and there cells bearing some faint 
resemblance to cancer cells. Fourth, some fibro- 
plastic corpuscles. In one of the lungs a nodule 
of unmistakable firm encephaloid was found. This 
consisted of all varieties of granular corpuscles, 
and Mr. Sibley observed some cells closely approach- 
ing " cancer cells." 

Shortly after, a very interesting specimen of 
tumor of the thigh fell under my notice. The 
section of this tumor displayed the following 
appearances : 

1st. A fleshy, tawny, elastic mass, which had a 
distinctly fibrous structure, and here and 
there exhibited points of translucency and 
small cavities. This portion of the growth 
occupied the centre, and formed, as it were, 
the nucleus of the section. 

2nd. Surrounding this was a layer of a soft 
material, exhibiting all the characters of 
fungous hsematodes. 
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3rd. At the upper part of the section was a 
small piece of tissue, having the aspect 
of very firm white encephaloid. 

4th. Some bloody malignant tissue occupied the 
interior of the medullary cavity. 

Microscopical Examination: 

r. The " fleshy nucleus," above described con- 
sisted of — 

(a). Multitudes of spherical granular cells of 
very variable size; and — 

(6). Granular fusiform cells, often with one or 
more caudations, conferring on them a very sin- 
gular aspect, and in rare instances having traces 
of what appeared to be a nucleus. (PI. II., fig. 6.) 

(c). A very few fibres. 

{d). Minute granules and shreds of disintegrated 
tissue. 

2°. The firm encephaloid mass consisted of — 

(a). Granular cells, with distinct large nuclei 
which contained nucleoli. These cells corre- 
sponded with what is generally accepted as the 
"Cancer Cell." (PI. II., fig. 7.) 
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(6). Free nuclei of the forms of " Cancer nuclei." 
(PL II., fig. 8.) 

3"*. The tissue from the interior of the medullary 
cavity consisted of — 

(a). Granular cells of various forms and sizes, 
representing, as it were, the elements of the fleshy 
nucleus. 

(6). A few caudate genuine cancer-cells and some 
free nuclei, representing, as it were, the firm ence- 
phaloid. (PI. II., fig. 9.) 

(c). Large bright tortuous fibres, not acted on 
by acetic acid, constituting the principal element 
of this portion of the growth. 

(d). In very rare instances, a very broad, densely 
and minutely granulated fibre was seen projecting 
beyond the general mass of the above fibres. 

(e). Immense quantities of fine granules of a 
fatty nature. 

Not a single cell which corresponded with 
Lebert's "fibroplastic cell" was observed at any 
stage of the examination of the entire growth. 

Not long since Mr. Erichsen amputated above 
the knee for malignant disease of the head of the 
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tibia. The compact structure was expanded into 
a shell of bone not a line thick, which adhered 
to the subjacent tumour. A section of this 
exposed (1"*) a firm, but elastic, light tawny 
material, which inferiorly had a more grained 
yellow-ochre tinted appearance. Altogether this 
section exhibited a strong resemblance to the 
"nucleus'* of the preceding case. On cutting 
deeper (2"^) a soft grey substance came into 
view; this was not unlike some of the softer 
varieties of encephaloid; but on fiirther exami- 
nation at the back of the head of the tibia, under 
cover of some muscular fibres a small piece of a 
firm white lobulated tissue was discovered, with 
all the obvious characters of firm encephaloid 
cancer. 

Microscopical Examination : 

r. (a). Broad fibres rendered indistinct by 
acetic acid. 

(6). Cells of a fibroplastic nature. (PI. II., fig. 10.) 
(c). Cells approaching slightly the cancer cell. 
(PI. IL, fig. 11.) 
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2°. (a). Ovoid nucleolated nuclei. 

(6). Tolerable specimens of cancer cells. (PL 
II., % 12.) 

3°. Consisted nearly exclusively of typical 
specimens of cancer cells. (PL II., fig. 13.) 

No one of the preceding cases of cancer of bone, 
contained any cancer-juice. 
SSS^'^^e From the above cases, and some others, I have 
^^rof been led to conclude that cancer of bone may 
present itself. 

1st. In the ordinary well-known form of the 
disease. 

2nd. In the most anomalous conceivable 
ana;tomical condition, such as is not to be appre-^ 
ciated as malignant disease, excepting by a previous 
acquaintance with intermediate conditions.* 

3rd. In the intermediate conditions alluded to. 

Now, what is veiy interesting is, that the micro- 



* The peculiarities of appearance that cancer of bone often 
assumes, have not escaped the acute observation of Lebert ; but 
the ^ye varieties of physical aspect he notices do not embrace 
the variety I have endeavoured to illustrate in the text. 
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scopic elements of these three varieties of cancerous 
tumour correspond closely in their degree of dis- 
tinctiveness to that of the naked eye appearances 
of the growth.* 

The microscopic characters of morbid growths 
generally, being still suhjvdice^ must receive a 
more lengthened consideration. 

Of the cell-forms that chiefly interest us, patho- Pathological 

•^ ^ cell-forms. 

logical anatomists distinguish two principal ones — 
the cancer cell and the fibroplastic cell. Other, 
if we may so term them, pathological cells, such as 
the pus cell, the exudation cell, occurring, as they 
do, only as secondary: products in the evolution of 
tumours, have little, if any, value in a diagnostic 
direction. 

The following will, we believe, express pretty The 
fairly what the cancer cell is, when seen in its 
most typical form :— ^ 



* " There are certain tumours, however, especially some of 
those in the bones, whose particular character as to malignancy, 
or otherwise, cannot be easily appreciated, even when removed 
from the body." {Fefrguaaon'a Practical Swrgery, third edition, 

page 168.) 

£ 



cancer 
cell. 
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1. The cell wall, — Outline delicate;, often so 

faintly marked as only to be appreciated 
under certain adjustments of the light; 
generally spheroidal, but not uncommonly 
more irregular; sometimes offering one or 
more caudate prolongations, and so giving 
rise to the most fantastic forms; very 
variable in size. 

2. The nucleus. — Outline strongly marked; 

ellipsoidal, more rarely spheroidal, in 
shape ; bears generally a large proportion 
to the size of the cell; its own absolute 
size is tolerably constant, even in different 
specimens ; has often a " stumped " appear- 
ance, but may have a more granular 
aspect ; contains one or more bright 
nucleoli, in the most typical specimens of 
unusually large size. There may be more 
than one nucleus; these polynucleated 
cells are held to be especially diagnostic. 

3. The ceU-contents are in the best specimens 

of a dotted, more rarely of a granular 
appearance. 
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Illustrations of these various points will be 
found in PL I., figs. 1 — 5. 

In some cases the nuclei are the only charac- 
teristic elements observed. An almost invariable 
accompaniment of these cells are certain large 
dark granular cells, which owe their granulated 
aspect to a large quantity of closely packed fat 
globules ; these are held to be cancer-cells which 
have undergone a fatty degeneration. Some 
fibroplastic cells may not uncommonly be ob- 
served here and there. Fibres may generally be 
seen of the characters of those of ordinary cellular 
tissue in more or less abundance. These are the 
organic forms which, together with multitudes of 
minute fat globules and debris of disintegrated 
tissue, form the elements of the so-called " cancer- 
field *' — remarkable in most instances for the 
variety of its constituents and of the forms of 
these latter inter se. 

The FIBROPLASTIC CELL is characterised by its '"^« ?^™;, 

J plastic cell. 

extremely elongated slender form and a well 

defined ellipsoidal nucleolated nucleus; this may 

occupy the middle or the end of the cell, has 

b2 
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generally a yellowish tint, and often bulges out 
the cell wall where it is situate ; it, as indeed the 
whole cell, is transparent, with little or no appear- 
ance of granulation ; the nucleolus (or there may 
be more than one) is small and punctiform. PI. I., 
figs. 6 and 7, exhibit these characters in their 
typical condition. 

It is not uncommon, however, to find all 
degrees of elongation between these filamentous 
cells and perfectly spheroidal ones in one and 
the same specimen, shewing clearly that the two 
are but extreme cases of one and the same organic 
element. Such a series of transitional forms may 
be seen in PI. I., fig. 8. 

A third form of cell, to which Paget has 
especially directed attention, occiu's in a group of 
fibroplastic growths, which that distinguished 
pathologist has separately described as '* Myeloid 
Tumours." 
The myeloid Thcsc Myeloid CORPUSCLES are "large, round, 

corpuscle. 

oval or flask-shaped, or irregular cells and cell-like 
masses, or thin disks of clear or dimly granular 
substance, measuring from vh to -rhv of an inch in 
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diameter, and containing from two to ten or more 
oval, clear, and nucleolated nuclei." They occurred 
in large numbers in the tumour of the orbit 
referred to at page 33. I Yound them in a 
small yellowish white tumour, of the consistence 
of a potato, on the dura mater of a woman, who 
died after amputation of the thigh. 

It is well known that fibroplastic cells are not Fibroplastic 

^ cells in 

uncommonly found amongst the cancer cells of 
well marked specimens of cancer. ( Vide PI. I., 
figs. 9 and 10.) Indeed, as we shall hereafter have 
occasion to advert to, there are on record cases of 
tumours which were composed exclusively of fibro- 
plastic elements, yet proved subsequently quite 
as malignant as the most marked cases of cancer. 
Lebert, as is well known, strenuously insists 
that the cancer cell and the fibroplastic cell 
are two distinct entities — distinct in their 
anatomical relations, distinct in their clinical 
import. But it is not uncommon to find cells 
which have as much the garb of one as the other, 
and now and then cancerous tumours will be found 
composed of caudate cells, scarcely, if at all, dis- 
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tinguishable from some forms of fibroplastic cells, 
(Vide PI. I., fig. 11.) Valentine described these 
as constituting normally the structure of en- 
cephaloid growths, and Miiller states, "they are 
as frequently met in non-carcinomatous as in 
^S^Ut ^^dullary growths." And conversely, cells are 
^ sometimes observed in non-cancerous tissues, which 

cells, had they occurred in a surgical tumour, 
would at once have been pronounced prognostic 
of the worst to the patient from whom the tumour 
had been removed. Velpeau excised a portion of 
the calcaneum and astragalus for caries. M. Broca 
found abundance of cancer-cells in some of the 
granulations. The case did perfectly well. I met 
with a case of precisely the same description. 
Mr. Erichsen excised the head of the femur for 
old standing Tiip-disease. In some granulations 
coating the carious bone I found some cells which 
certainly approached. most closely the "cancer .cell" 
in their forms and proportions. (Vide PI. I., fig. 12; 
the next figure illustrates the same fact in a less 
degree.) Another class of facts that has presented 
itself to my notice is, that in several tumours, the 
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pathology and obvious anatomy of which stamped 

them cancerous, while I have foimd typical can- Transitional 

' •' -^ forms in the 

cerous and typical fibro-plastic cells, I have found ^^^^ 
such different gradations between these two ex- 
tremes that it was often impossible to say to which 
type a given cell belonged. PI. II., figs. 1, 2, 
and 3 exhibit this observation in a systematic 
form. 

From the above considerations, I venture to General infc- 

' rence nx>m 

lay down the following proposition : — That there ^• 
do exist celUforms^ which it is difficult or impossible 
to refer either to the cancerous or fibroplastic type 
exclusively; and, as a corollary. That the existence 
of such forms brings us to the conclusion, that the 
two forms of cell cannot but be regarded as the 
extreme links of a chain of forms connected by inter- 
mediate stages. 

Should this proposition and its corollary become 
verified by subsequent observation, an important 
truth will be established, which whilst it on the 
one hand is in conformity with the unity of natural 
products, goes far to explain anomalous cases. The 
above proposition is corroborated in a great 
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measure by certain facts which have been more 
especially brought into notice by that illustrious 
surgeon and pathologist Velpeau. 
oaaesanatomi- 1. A mau was Operated on three times for 

cally innocent, ^ 

lignant/""*" "choudroid" tumour of the thigh; the tumour re- 
curred, and amputation of the thigh was per- 
formed. Some months afterwards the man died, 
and at the autopsy a mass of fibroplastic tumours 
were found in both lungs, the precise nature of 
which was confirmed by the microscopic observa- 
tions of Messrs. Verneuil and Follin; the only 
pathological cell found was the fibroplastic. 

2. A young girl died of an immense "napiform" 
tumour of the arm. Both lungs were found filled 
with tumours of the same description. 

3. The most remarkable case Velpeau gives, is 
one that occurred in his own practice. He ope- 
rated on a young man for sarcocele. The patient 
recovered from the operation, but died some 
months after from secondary deposits in the abdo- 
men, which was found filled with enormous masses 
of a soft, cerebriform, partially-liquified material. 
What confers a special value on this case is, that 
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the microscopic examination of the tumours was 
conducted by M. Lebert himself, the great advo- 
cate for the diagnosing powers of the microscope. 

Without entering into any unnecessary detail 
M, L. pronounced the primary growth '* an ordi- 
nary fibroplastic tumour;" in the secondary de- 
posits he found " no cells characteristic of cancer, 
but, on the other hand, those characteristic of fibro- 
plastic tissue," and winds up by looking on the 
case as a " general diathesis for fibroplastic 
tumours, analogous in its progress to cancer J' In 
what this case differed, at any rate clinically^ from 
cancer, is difficult to appreciate. 

4. A still more striking case than either of the 
above fell under my own notice at the Middlesex 
Hospital. An old man, sixty-five years of age, of 
a muscular frame and fiorid complexion, had a 
very large tumour at the lower end of his left thigh. 
It was about the size of a walnut when he first 
observed it some two years before ; but had since 
progressively increased to its present size. There 
were ho inguinal enlargements. He had suffered 
occasional " scalding" pains in the part. There was 
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no cancerous predisposition to be traced, but some 
of his brothers and a sister had died of phthisis. 
This man died from the effects of chloroform 
administered for the purpose of amputation of 
the thigh. At the post mortem a tumour was 
noticed on the left arm, which, somehow, had 
escaped notice during life ; one in the substance 
of the liver, and some deposits in the lungs. 
A section of the tumour of the thigh presented all 
the naked eye characters oi^L fibrous tumour (propr. 
sic. dict)^ just as is observed in ordinary fibrous 
tumours of the uterus. At one spot however a 
considerable hcemorrhagic effusion had occurred 
into the substance of the growth. The microscopic 
characters of the tumour were equally distinctive. 
Large quantities of fibres, for the most part 
parallelly arranged, constituted the main element. 
Some few fibroplastic cells, here and there an 
elongated nucleus (brought out by acetic acid, 
which effaced the fibres), and a number of fatty 
molecules were the secondary elements. Not a 
single cancer cell could be seen. The tumour from 
the arm was about the size of an olive, and its 
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section was characterised by numerous pearly 
fibres concentrically arranged. It had under the 
microscope an indistinctly fibrous structure, 
but acetic acid developed quantities of round 
and elongated nuclei (Plate II., fig. 5), the 
latter with their long axes in the same direction. 
In a word, it was a most typical specimen of a 
fibrous tumour. The growth in the liver, on the 
other hand, differed from the two preceding ones 
in having the properties, not of a fibrous, but of a 
fibroplastic growth. It was about the size of a 
filbert, cut hard with a section of a uniform dead 
white, with points of translucency here and there 
and devoid of any sanguineous staining. A mass 
of fibres was seen in the field of the microscope, 
and after the addition of acetic acid, a number of 
nuclei, some spheroidal, some fusiform and narrow. 
(PL II., fig. 4.) In the lungs were some irregular 
deposits resembling exudation-matter, consisting of 
a great many fibres, mostly of an elastic nature, and 
what appeared to be a few oat-shaped nuclei. 

This very interesting and pathologically im- 
portant case, differs from those of Velpeau in the 



microscope. 
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tumours of the thigh and arm, being fibrous, not 
fibroplastic, but agrees with them in the general 
fact, it goes to prove, viz., that secondary deposits 
will occur in growths which present all the anato- 
mical details of growths usually accredited benign, 
and so incapable of general diflFusion.* 
Diagnoeing Boforo coucluding this part of our subject, we 

powers of the 

may reasonably be expected to express formally 
what our own opinion is of the value of the micro- 
scope in the Diagnosis of Cancer. We hold : — 

1. That in the greater number of cases of can- 
cerous tumours the so-called cancer-cell will be 
found. 

2. That this form of cell is occasionally seen in 
growths manifestly innocent. 

3. That, vice versa (what is, however, less fre- 
quent), tumours anatomically innocent prove clini- 
cally malignant — that "the cancer-cell is not the 
sine qua non character of cancer." 



* Paget has recorded a very similar case to my own under 
the head of " Malignant Fibrous Tumours." 
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4. That the inferences drawn from the micro- 
scopic examination are not to be deduced from a 
few isolated cells that may have happened to strike 
the eye, but rather from the characters of all the 
cells and of the field of view generally. 

5. That the results afforded by the microscope 
must take an important, but not an exclusive and 
overbalancing, position in the series of data, which 
are to serve us as the premises for our conclusion. 



*' Nassau Steam Press," W. S. Johnson, 60, St. Martin's Lane, Charing Croes. 



PLATES. 



[The figures in the following Plates have all been 
drawn from fresh specimens of disease which 
have from time to time fell under the Author's 
observation. Up to the present period he has 
invariably used a low eye-piece and a J-in. 
object-glass in his microscopic investigations.] 



PLATE I. 



The five first Figures shew different forms of 
Cancer-cells. 

Fig. 1. — From Encephaloid of the Humerus. 

FiQ. 2. — ^From Scirrhus of the Breast. 

FiQ. 3. — From Encephaloid of the Breast. 

Fig. 4. — From Melanosis of the EyebalL 

Fig. 5. — ^From Encephaloid of the Femur. 

Figs. 6 and 7 shew typical Fibroplastic cells. 

Fig. 6. — From some Exudation-matter on the Pleura. 

Fig. 7. — From an Epulis. 

Fig. 8. — Cells from Granulations on Carious bone;. 

Fig. 9. — Cells from Encephaloid of the Breast. 

Fig. 10. — Cells from Encephaloid of the Omentum. 

Fig. 11. — Cancer-cells from Carcinoma of the Liver, ap- 
proaching the characters of Fibroplastic 
cells. 

Fig. 12. — Cells from Gi*anulations on Carious Bone (same 
as Fig. 8), approaching the characters of 
Cancer-cells. 

Fig. 13. — Cells from Granulations on Carious Bone 
(another case), more Fibroplastic in charac- 
ter than the last. 
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PLATE II. 



FiQ. 1. — Cells from Encephaloid of the Femur. 

These figures, taken in conjunction with those of PI. I., 
fig. 6, which are from the same case, exhibit a gradual 
transition of forms from the Cancer-cell to the Fibro- 
plastic CeU. 

Fig. 2. — Cells from another case of Encephaloid of the 
Femur. 
The first in the* series is a Cancer-cell; the last five are not 

distinguishable from Fibroplastic Cells. 
In both these last cases, the cancerous nature of the disease 
was established beyond all doubt, both by the history 
and the naked-eye characters of the tumours. 

Fig. 3. — Cells from Encephaloid of the Breast. 

History of the case not dedsively cancerous; naked-eye 
characters of the growth very distinctive. Illustrates, 
as the preceding case, the transition from the malig- 
nant to the non-malignt^nt Cell-forms. 

Fig. 4. — Cell-nuclei from a secondary fibroplastic growth 
in the Liver. 

Fig. 5, — Cell-nuclei from a secondary fibrous growth on 
the Arm of the same subject. 

The following Figures illustrate the peculiarities 
of the minute anatomy of cancerous tumours con- 
nected with bone : — 

Figs. 6 to 9 are from a case, of Encephaloid of the Femur. 

Figs. 10 to 13 are from a case of Encephaloid of the head 
of the Tibia. 

Fio. 13 viewed under l-8th object-glass. The explanations 
of these figures will be best found in the body of the 
work. 
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THE DUKE OF POKTLAND. 



MY LORD DUKEi 

The honour which your Grace has con- 
ferred on me, in liberally permitting this 
»ew work on Gout to be addressed to your 
notice, is enhanced by the prospect of its 
afibrding your Grace that lively interest, 
which you must necessarily feel in every at- 
tempt to cure a disease, which has afflicted 
with deplorable inveteracy your illustrious 
ancestors, and from the severity of which 
your own health has not been exempted. 

If the mode of treatment recommended 

in this performance should be earlier adopted 

A a by 
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^ by the community in general, and by the 
higher classes of society in particular, from 
your Grace's attention being especially iil- 
vited to it, than if its publication were less 
auspiciously distinguished, my object in 
this Dedication will be accomplished ; and 
the event promises to be too gratifying to 
your Grace's science and benevolence, for 
you eyer to regret having granted thd in- 
dulgence. 

It Cannot be presumed that your Grace's 
ideas on the subject of Gout, should have 
been wholly unclouded by the prevailing 
medical and popular prejudices, on the na- 
ture and tendency of that disease; but it 
ihay be confidently expect^, that your 
intelligent readiness to be convinced, by 
competent testimony, will secure to this pro- 
duction yout careful perusal, and at least, 

an admission of the facts it contains^ 

» 

Increasing 
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Increasing familiarity with the proposed 
remedy, accumulating evidence of its supe- 
rior efficacy, and your Grace's deep per- 
sonal stake in a plan that professes always 
promptly to alleviate, and in genjfral radi- 
cally to cure Gout, must ultimately prove, 
in your Grace's correct judgment, duly pcr-^ 
^uasive. 

I have the honour to be. 
My Lord Duke, 

With profound respect, 
Your Grace^s 
Much obliged ^nd most obedient servant, 

Robert KiNGi^AKEt 

TauntoHj 
iuly ^thi 1804, 
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Jt may be proper to apprise (he reader^ that the 
ensuing pages dFer a new vicwjpf the nature 
and cure of gouty afibction. 

A disease, which has hitherto, baffled every cq* 
rative effort of medical art, and has universally 
been deemed either sahfary or incurahkj cannot 
be affirmed to be ap ailment equally noxious and 
furahk^ without alarming prevailing prejudicesij 
and pitovoking opposition. 

Whatever obloquy may befall my endeavour 
to correct the errors of science, and of vulgar 
adoption, on this subject, it will pot repress my 
ardour for establishing the truth of positions so 
important, as that Oout differs in no essential 
circumstance from common inflammation ; that 
it is not a constitutional, but merely a local affec* 
A 4 tioq; 
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tion ; that its genuine seat is exclusively in the 
ligamentous and tendinous structure; that its 
attack is never salutary ; that it should neither bo 
encouraged nor protracted ; and that, if season- 
ably and appropriately treated, it is as easily 
remediable as inflammatory excitement on the 
muscular^ cuticular^ or any other description of 
organic textures ^ 

The subject is here freely discussedi inde- 
pendently of either academic or individual au- 
thority ; it is therefore expected, that the doctrine 
advanced will find no quarter where vulnerable, 
nor that it can possibly . resist the torrent of 
assailment, which its originality challenges^ but 
by its own intrinsic correctness^ 

If the shafts of criticism should be pointed 
with convincing argument, they may usefully 
reach the mark of truth ; but if barbed with in- 
vective or contumely, they may inflict illiberal 
reproach, but will want the peculiar fofce of 
persuasive candour. 



1 
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The treatment here proposed for Gout, was 
deduced from theory: the effects of the treatment 
confirm at least the practical value of that theory^ 
if not its philosophical justness* 

Whatever, therefore, may be the fate of my 
reasoning in public estimation^ the facts which 
have resulted from it will, in permanency, class 
with the physical elements of nature, will endure 
gs long as the present economy of the universe, 
and when the author and his commentators shall 
have immemorially passed away, in the mighty 
wreck of decomposing substances ! 

*^ Quantacunque fuerint aliorum conamina, 
semper existimavi mihi vitalis aurae usum frustra 
datum fore, nisi et ipse, in hoc studio versatus^ 
symbolum aliquod, utcunque exiguum, ia 
commune medicinse aerarium contribuercm.**-— 
Sydenham. 

THE AUTHOR, 

Taunion^ 
July ^th^ i8Q4t 
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To prevent any obscurity which may arise tq 

Hie ^.Ppral or unprofessional reader, from thie 

few technical terms occurring in this Dissertation, 

the subsequent defiriitions are alphabetically prc^ 

fixed. 

Articular — Appertaining to a joint. 

Associative — Synonymous with Sympathetic, but a moce 

descriptive term of the manner ih which the motive 

connexion of parts obtains. 
Bronchial — ^Relating to the air-vessels of the lungs, or to 

the branches of the^ windpipe. 
£ariilaginous'-r''Rehiing to the soft polished substances, 

jjvith which' the extremities of bones, forming the 

joints, are tipped or surmounted.^ "* 
\Dyspeptic — Relating to difficult digestion. 
'^xckabiUty — Synonymous with Irritability, but more ' 

literaHy-expressive of the innate liability to be acUed on, 

or excited by stimulant powers. \ 
Excretion — ^The removal of the fluids, secreted or sepa* 

rated from the mass of blood, out of the body, 

5 Fascial 



Fasdfl^^aJixie Ito anexpaiwro .of j» deaee^Sitro^g tei^ 
ture, called tendinous, over tb£ mpjne acUy^ j^nuscjes^ 
to limit and ;s\isUin their ex^rtiQp. 

fiepatic — Relating to tl^e liver. 

fiumoral — -Referring to humours or vitijited i^ds, 
^rrpofouBly supposed to be gen^irated in Ibe body, to 
circulate with the blood, ^d to occasion dis^a^es, only 
curable by either expellii^ them to the s)ck},.qr J^ect^ 
ing them by some excreting outlet. 

Ligament, or Ligamentous Structure — Is a compact, 
dense, bloodless texture, both connecting and in- 
vesting the heads or portions of bones forming the 
joints. 

iocomo^ive— Relating to a^powet of moving from one 
place to another, as possessed by animal life, in con- 
tradistinctipn to that of vegetable. 

Osseotis — Of the nature of bone. 

Pathological — ^Relating to the nature and doctnne of 
diseases* 

Perio5/eat— Appertaining ,tp ,the me^mbrane^ or covering 
which immediately invests the bones of the anjmal 
body. 

Peristaltic — ^Belonging to the peculiar motions of the 
bowels, by which their feculent contents are protruded^ 
and finally ejected. 

Pw^wiowic— Relating to the lungs. 

Secretion — Is a vascular action, or process, by which 
various kinds of fluids are formed and separated from 
the mass of blood, such as saliva, urine, bile, &c. 

S'/omacAic— 'Relating to the stomach. 

Tendon, 
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Tendon^ or TenSswUs Structure- — A dcns^, compact,: 
strong substance, similar in texture to that of the 
ligament, or ligamentous structure, forming the ex- 
tremities of muscles, and attached to the ligamentous^ 
and bony fabric of the joints, serving as a pulley or 
lever to the muscular action, in moving the joints.' 

Tracheal — Relating to the windpipe. 

Visceral — ^Relating to the vital organs, such as the brain, 
h^art, stomach, &c. 



The Reader is requested to corrtU thefoJhwing Erraid^ 

Page yZf line lit for now, read new. 

y6, 16, for determinal, ^^^ determinate. 

88, — iStfi^ medical, tm^ medicinal. 

173, "~~ >» "'^^ '^ confuud litters which stand fir the thtrdwrd^ 
and substitute immersion. 

178, a I, after the word two, read %M a. 

193,-— 1^ tf//^r permit, rra^ mc. 
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SECTION I. 

ORIGIN OF QOUT. 

1. The origin of gout must have been nearly 
coeval with that of human existence; since 
both the physical and moral causes^ which give 
birth to it, must have occasionally prevailed in 
the earliest ages of mankind. The medical 
writings * indeed of remote antiquity have 
transmitted records of the gout being known as 
a familiar disease. 

That this distemper should have occurred so 
early, rests on a law of the animal economy, which 
must always have subjected the human frame 

* Those of Hipoocratesj Aretaeus, Galen, Alexander, &c. 

B to 
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to the operation of its efficient causes : but it is 
strikingly singular, that nearly the same opinion 
should have been ente^ained of its nature du« 
ring so long a period. 

2. To no other influence than that of humoral 
pathology could the inveteracy with which the 
gout has invariably pre8ei>ved its reputation as a 
critical or curative malady have been owing. 

The authority of this doctrine has proscribed, 
with peculiar str^ctqess, ^11 jnquiry into the 
disease, which did not recognise its salutary 
tendency, as a leading ^nd regulating principle 
in its ex:amlnation and management. 

When formality of science decrees, and popu- 
lar assent adopts an incorrect notion of disease, 
nJore than common effort of intellect, and more 
than ordinary regard for independent reasoning, 
are necessary, freely to canvass its inerits, and 
boldly to expose its errors. 

The crapulous and highly distempered health of 
those who more particularly suffered from gout, 
speciously imposed a persuasion, that the local 
affection must have resulted from the disordered 
system^ and that fatal dangers had been elude^ 



Tii^s opinioA became current, was ipplipitly aG« 
credited, ajgd solemnly saoctio^ied, 

3. Prqtracted gout^ whether acquired or here- 
ditary^ IS foremost ip the catalogue of evils that 
has ^ristcn from adopted prejudices ks to th^ 
ipature an^ cure of djisease. If freedom of in- 
qnjsy^ if in^p^jqdj^ce of authcority, and exdv^ 
five deyotion to the evidence of fact$ be eve? 
necessary, they are surely so in con^cQQ^latjin|[ 
the conditions of health and disease. 

Can a liberal regard for the adyanoemeAt of 
pedical science eqdure the impediments whjch 
are thrown in the way of improvement, by ayror 
gant opinions of competent prpficicqcy hji^ijOg 
been made in speculations at once replete w^^^ 
interest and doubt ? Is the habit of an opiniqa 
to eq§ure it^ 99n^nfia^e '^q dffi^ijce of e^cry 
o^ppf ti^nity , p( every Qcca^p^n. fpr i^ ficprjcjcjif^ I 

j^(^ic^l prejudiqc^ have and wil| exi$t, bi^ 
thpy nqitl)e^ have por sfhould ju$»tify an abjjec^ 
surrender pf iQqui|sitorial right. 

Had unfounded doctrines of diseases met early 
and unremitted opposition, errors woul/d not 

B a hav# 
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have been privileged by custom ; but an emulous 
spirit of inquiry would have progressively ex- 
tended the bounds of real intelligence. 

A disposition to adopt, rather than to scruti- 
ftize, has had the pernicious influence of lulling 
every desire for rational research into a lethargic 
indifference for improvement ; and induced an 
indolent satisfaction with what exists, rather 
than a thoughtful endeavour to elucidate and 
explain difficulties. 

4. The extreme tardiness, the reluctant cau* 
tion, indeed, with which the errors of humoral 
pathology have given way to a more correct 
and enlightened view of disease, seems to have 
reserved gout as an exception to its illustrative 
influence. 

The plague, every variety of putrid fever, the 
cxanthematous, or eruptive affections, more par- 
ticularly the small-pox and measles, though for 
ages bound in the fetters of erroneous, of un- 
yielding prejudices, at length escaped the deadly 
trammels by the irresistible force of commoa 
sense, assisted by accidental instruction. 
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' Although the authority of established doctrine 
Jicensed the pursuit of a hurtful mode of treat- 
ment^ and offered an admissible vindication for 
its consequences, yet it has not been wholly lost 
to observation, that occasionally the reverse of 
the plan of cure espoused and prosecuted, was 
signally successfuL 

If the efforts of febrile delirium accidentally 
liberated the burning patient from his confine- 
ment, by enabling him to escape from his fiery 
durance, and, without clothing, to expose him- 
self to cold air ; or, more extensively impelled 
by senisation, to precipitate himself into cold 
water ; prompt and radical relief was afforded, 
to the utter astonishment and confusion of the 
quratiye attempts which had been founded on the 
pffic^cy of ^ccumiflated heat. 

Reiterated proof of the salutary influence of 
reduced temperature, in variolous and typhous 
affections, was thus casually furnished, before 
an improved view of the nature of those diseases 
justified it by principle, and recommended it to 
general adoption. 

If the principle could be once admitted, that 
diseases characterized by extreme heat might be 

B 3 safe y ^ 
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safely and advantageously cotnbated by teduced 
temperature, and that by such tyfeafnieht their 
inalignant nature and progress might be re* 
pr^sedj without incurring any mischief froni 
repulsion, it discovers a singular neglect of ana- 
logical reasoning not to have applied it to thq 
ca^ of acute gout, in which the criteria of in- 
flammation, and the distempered heat by which 
it is induced, were most glaring. 

It is true, gouty affection Is more distinguished 
as a local disease thaq any other form of either 
ifebrile or inflammatory disptder, arid the subjects 
of it have been in general but too conscious of 
irregularities in mode of living, that are sufHcienC 
to induce constitutional malady. This persu^« 
sioil has kept gout within the pale of huinoral 
pathology, and obstinately barricaded it with the 
fostering ordinances of ilannel, patience, 4q4 
sedulous stimulation). 

That error should have existed, necessarily rcr 
suits from ine3?perience ; but that it should invc- 
terately resist the clear evidence of close analogy^ 
can only be ascribed to the senseless inflexibility 
of habitual prejudice. Delay of improvement 
£nds some remuneration in its ultimate maturity. 
It renders conviction more decisive, and affords 

an 
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an instructive example of the delusion into which 
the judgment has heen betrayed, either by the 
sophistry of reasoning, or the. stupid habit of 
unintelligent adoption. 

If it should appear, that the nature of gout 
has fbr ages been involved iti obscinity,^ b^ gra- 
tuitous reatoning concerning it, andtiiitt'itS'pre^ 
vailing mode of treatment bas protracted iks fite^i 
and unnecessarily extended its various evilr to' 
the constitution, it must be admitted on fair 
analc^, that other diseases supposed to b^ of a 
kindred nature, in depukating tho ^tew^ and 
locally depositihg morbid influence^ ahoiiiiii 
lose all claii^ to confidence for remedial agenpy^ 
aod\be consigned fo their just stirtion m the rank 
of positive ailments, cfoman4iidg the Best and 
earliest effort of medical skill to check their pro- 
jgressj and gnnul their ei^iatencfi 
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SECTION II. 

NATURE AND CONSTITUTION OF GOUT. 

I. Go ITT is a greater or less degree of iQflain« 
matory afSsction of the ligaments and tendons, 
induced by distempered excitability of thosp patts 
from various causes. 

' Its true nature consists of active inflammation, 
assuming etery diversity which constitutional 
and temperamental conditions of life and health 
nmy impart to it ; hut in all cases, it inflicts on 
the affected parts, the morbid changes charac^ 
teristic of inflammatory violence* 

It is an erroneous notion, that it may be con- 
stituted by transient excitement, without the 
more stationed features of inflammation. This 
is transient irritation only^ and wants the essen* 
tial and more durable circumstances of definite 
gout. 

Were all paths darting through the joints to 
be deemed gouty, the appellation would assume 
the general latitude assigned to indiscriminate 

initation. 
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irritation, and would distinguish with no preci- 
sion the well-marked form of disease terme4 
gout. . 

The sentient principle of \i(p is indeed ofteii 
tortured in parts, without inducing that vascular 
afflux of fluids, distention, and excitement, 
which are necessary to constitute gouty, in com- 
mon with every other description of inflamma- 
tion. On those occasions, ^ the pain proceeds 
from distempered sensibility,- insulated, and con- 
centrated, on nervous structure. Gouty irrita- 
tion has a difierent seat, and an unrestrained 
difiusion. 

2. Idtopathic, or true gout, or rather that 
inflammatory affection of the joints, which po- 
pular consent has denoted by that name, has it« 
station exclusively in the ligamentous and ten- 
dinous structure. The dense compactness of this 
fabric gives to its nervous, vascular, and cellular 
substances, sentient^ Irritative, and resisting 
powers, peculiarly adapted to induce the paintui 
conflict sustained, when, from any cause, these 
parts are subjected to inflammatory violence. 
Strong derivant excitement, impulsive afiiux of 
fluids, and unyielding contractility of vessel, arc 

sufHcient 
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Sufficient to furnish the most distressful pbeAo^ 
mena of gout. 

If this disease^ then, has for its seat organic 
texture, that imparts to it a speciiic modificatioD, 
it is obvious that a different ahraogetnent of 
pdrts must be incapable of affording preciselj 
simitar effects; and that consequently where this 
structure does not present, whatever be the mor^ 
bid excitement, the formality of gout ctmnot be 
strictly recognised. ' 

3. Different degrees of inflammatory affection 
of the ligaments and tendons have been erro-* 
neously supposed to be essentially distinct dis* 
eases, and have accordingly received such re- 
spective denominations, as have been held to be 
appropriate : thus an inflammation on those 
parts, arising from general causes, is at OBe time 
distinguished by the term rheumatism ; at another^ 
when the inflammatory irritation has resulted from 
external yioletice, particularly that of extension^ 
it is named sprain. It will require no extraor- 
dinary skill in independent thinking, to perceive 
the perfect identity of these several nominal states 
of inflammation, and tO' refuse assent to the pre- 
vailing prejudice, that they are essentially dif- 
ferent. 

By 
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By a law of physical necessity, it must be ad* 
fnitted, that causes acting in similar circum-* 
stances, must produce similar effects; and ait 
established rule of true philosophising forbid^ Mr 
inference to superfluous agency in explanation 
6f efficient power *• An active inflammation of 
the Itgamentoud and tendinous structure presents 
an example of the constituent parts suffering front 
the excitement of increased motion and tension^ 
The degree of the affection will be proportioned 
to the violence of the impressing cause, and the 
greater or less irritable state of the parts subjected 
io the disease; but these different degrees of ex- 
citement create no real difference in the quality 
of the effect, however it may have been in- 
duced. 

If the stomach be solicited to a rejection of its 
contents, by virtue of ipecacuanha at one time, 
and by tartarised antimony at another, in both 
cases the effect is vomiting; and, however it 
fnay differ in degree, the physical conditions id 
the operation are identically the same. 

Why then, in servile conformity to ubmeatiing 
^custom, shall medical language authorize a dis* 

* Sec Newton's Principia, Rules itC and ad. 

tinction 
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tinction without a difference^ in variously deno^ 
xninating the sgme affection, gouty, rheumaticji 
^nd ligamentous or tendinous inflammation ? 

Tlic fundamental identity of these jdeally dif- 
ferent inflammations, cannot be questioned froiq 
the external differences which accidentally diver- 
sify the form of the effect, 

Rheumatic inflammation, in the received opir 
nion of its nature, depotes a condition of ligar 
mentous, and tendinous irritation, less exclusively 
confined to these parts, than occvirs in that form 
of affection which is termecJ goqt. In the rheu- 
matic aspect of the disease the inflammation 
extends farther, and more rapidly to the muscular 
• fabric, and generates more remote, and transiep^ 
sympathies. 

In consequence of this diffused and incessantly 
renewing irritation on joints, with which the; 
motive influence of associated excitability has 
been more ^particularly established,, the system 
at large participates more constantly in the 
morbid irritation, and exhibits, in common 
estimation, a farther feature of dissimilitude to 

jgOUt. 
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It is much easier to theorize and fabricate dis- 
tinct doctrines on the diversified appearances 
of disease, than to withdraw the veil of preju- 
dice that prevents a correct generalization of them. 
It is not difficult to affirm^ that an inflammatory 
affection of a joint may at one time be limited 
to the ligamentous and tendinous parts; and that, 
at another, it may be indefinitely extended 
either over the aponeurotic expansion, or sheath 
of the adjoining muscles, or to the muscular 
fabric itself; but does it satisfactorily follow, that 
there is any radical difference in the origin and 
nature of these unequally extended affections ; 
aqd that the one should be designated by the 
. term gout, the other by that of rheumatism ? 

Were these external lines of demarcation, in- 
deed, uniformly steady, a formal distinction in 
the disease might be indulged ; but this not being 
the case, and there being no reason why the 
more confined and extensive irritations should 
Tiot be considered (as they in fact really are) in- 
terchangeable conditions of the same affection, 
governed )?y accidental circumstances, it would 
be uselessly multiplying names tp allow them dis- 
tinct appellations. 

Experience 



Experience bears an^Ie testimony to the f x- 
treme difficulty of applying the prevailing grQun4 
of distinction between gout and rheumatism. 
Medical practitioners are often inextricably per- 
plexed with the diagnostic phantom of gout an^ 
rheumatism. In consultation it becomes a sub« 
ject of awful discussion. The irascible an4 
bigotted are apt to dissent violently, sometimes 
indeed opprobriously ; the demure more gravely; 
y^hiht (ho polite conformist compromises the dif- 
ficulty, by denominating it rheumatic gout. 
Suph puerilities surely are unworthy of medical 
science, and should not be tolerated in a philo- 
sophical age. 

The inflammation induced on the ligaments 
and tendons by external violence, and which 
is significantly termed sprain, discovers as strong 
an identity with gouty irritation, as occurs in 
rheumatic affection. The same parts are sub- 
jected to inflammatory excitement, and the same 
eflfects are consequently manifested. Exquisite 
pain, immobility of the affected joint, efflores- 
cence, shining tumefaction, associative affec- 
tion of other joints, and more or less of system- 
atic irritation, at once characterize ligamentous 
and tendinous extension, called sprain, and 

present 
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|X^e$ent An imposing catalogue of either gouty or 
rheumatic symptoms. 

Without creating any real difFerence in the 
nature of the disease^ the healthy excitability 
of the ligaikients and tendons, may render the 
accidental irritation from extension or sprain, less 
afflicting, and more easily removeable, than - 
ivhen these parts, from having been subjected to 
repeated inffammatory attacks, have probably 
su^red in organic structure, and have certainly 
ocquice^ a distempered susceptibility for mo(rbi4 
impression* 

Repeated sprains tend to impair the (organic 
tone, and vitiate the excitability of the afiecte^ 
parts, in the same manner as frequently renewed 
«nd protracted attacks of gout. Nor does the 
fpnalogical influence cease here, but is even 
iimilarly extended, by associative or sympathetic 
jQOtipn, to the ligauicntous and tendinous struc- 
ture of other joints. 

It is a law in the organic movements of thf 
•janimal economy, not only that similar structure 
necessarily evolves similar action, but that the 
healthy, as well as distempered conditions of 
:t^at action, are also associatively bound in indis- 
i soluble 
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Soluble participation.-^— Sprain, therefore, repeat- 
edly occurring on the same ligaments and ten-^ 
dons, will at once render them additionally 
liable to inflammatory extension from external 
accident, and to gouty irritation from the usual 
causes, with all its morbid sympathies with other 
joints. 

As in gouty inflammation, so that fronJ sprain 
has no tendency to suppurate ; the density of the 
parts affected, the want of capacious cellular 
texture, and sufficient afllux of fluids, concur 
to resist such a termination. 

Ligamentous excitability, stimulated to the ex- 
tent of inflammatory action, may assume dif- 
ferent forms, but changes not its fundamental 
nature. In the lumbago, or disease of the lumbar 
vertebral ligapients, the sciatica or hip-gout, the 
white swelling or ligamentous inflammation, and 
thickening of the knee, and other joints, arc 
various examples of inflammatory excitement 
of the same structure as that which is the seat 
^f gouty irritation ; and these acknowledge no 
other difference than what consists in degree 
and situation. 

4. It 
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4. It IS much to be regretted that the local 
origin of gout should have been so generally 
overlooked^ both in the medical and popular no- 
tion of the nature of the malady. It has been gra- 
tuitously supposed^ that gout is always a con- 
stitutional disease^ and that the external in- 
flammatory affection only marks its critical depo* 
«it. This opinion is founded on a very superfi- 
cial, QT rather on no philosophical view whatever 
x>f the disease ; it was imagined when the reveries 
of humoral pathology embarrassed medical specu* 
lations, and authorized doctrines stiangely at 
variance with common sense. 

In the humoral view of the cause of diseases, 
it has been uniformly taken for granted, that 
aomefhing ofiensive, a materies morhi, has dis- 
turbed the harmony of health, and that the- na- 
tive powers of life, impatient of the injury, ex- 
pel the morbid matter on situations securely 
distant from the visceral regions of life. Conso- 
nantly to this principle, it is to the present day 
obstinately held, that the gout provokes a salu- 
tary struggle in the system for the final expul- 
sion of the disease to the extremities. 

In questioning the veracity of this doctrine, it 

must be demanded^ what proof exists of morbid 

c , matter 
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matter pirtading the 'sjrstem in cons*itiltio<ial 
gout; $nd when raagiiwtrity deposited^ whefe^ or» 
in what iitadtier^ can ite local establkhmeilt be 
recQgm^ ? Has^veo the most oonfident votary, 
to 4he humoral doctrine of gout attended to 
explain the po^bility of «UQh a matter as w 
generated by the m6rbi(f actions of the giouty 
part/ ever circulating with the ma^s of fluids-, 
meandering through the braan and heart, and 
mmgling in the various secretions, v^ithout baring 
trith it, in every conccirable instance, the moit> 
agonising destruction of life ? Can it, in llie ut^ 
most licentiousness of imagination, 43e for a mo^ 
ment thought, that a vital part of the system 
eould participate in generating a matter so highly 
stimulant, as violently to inflafne and insuffer^^ 
ably torture the ligainentoua and tetKiinous stnic^ 
ture on its first deposition? or, iti defiance ©f the 
acknowledged law of organic susceptibility for 
impression^ will it be said that ah agent virulent 
enough to kindle the most painful inflammatiob 
on a joint, may arrive thither, with impunity to 
the transmitting parts ? ;. ... 

These and other difHculties nee^tess to addade^ 
are insuperably in the way of admitting the ex- 
istence of gouty matter in the system, previously 
to its external determination. Such an unteimbit 

view 
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view of disesrae as is hece exhibited, nous^tes fhe 
love iof truths and turas the attention to a tnom 
promiaing search after H. 

Thepheootn^na of gout, correctly cont€inplat€d> 
bffer irmsistible eyidence in proof of its gefitiine 
liatare and origin. It is invariably fmmAtd in 
different degrees of inflammatory action, and ka 
specific cjaaracter requires that either the ligameti-t 
tons or tendinous structure should be the seat of 
the aifection. In evety case, therefore, it mi^ 
be ccMasidered as of local origin, though produ-^ 
cible by various constitutional states of excita^ 
. bility, as well as injury primarily befalling thd 
affected parts. 

It will he hereafter seen, that various causes 
connected with temperature, diet, and constitu- 
tion, operating on systematic excitability, may, 
from accidental preponderance of motive suscep- 
tibility on the ligaments and tendons, finally 
exert a concentrated or inflammatory influence 
on those parts, and thus induce the formal cha- 
racter of local gout. It must not then be con- 
tended, that the gout constitutionally existed 
before its appearance on the affected pajrts, as 
that would involve the solecism of vgiying being 
to a honentity. 

c % Consti^ 
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Constitutional gout would presuppose constitu- 
tional fabric of ligament and tendon, in a state of 
loflamtnatory action frojooi excessive excitement. 
The physical conditions, or requisite structure, 
therefore, to give effect to what is strictly under- 
stood by gouty inflammation, can only be found 
in the joints. What is erroneously termed gout 
in the system, is no more than distempered exci-* 
lability, whether occurring originally or symp* 
tonatically, which may be concentrated or de- 
termined on the articular fabric, where it may be 
considered as an aggravation of the disease, by 
increasing the previous degree of painful irrita* 
tion, and in no instance to be remedial. 

As rationally may an inflammation of the brain 
arising from dyspeptic irritation in the stoinach, 
be considered as an eligible remedy, as that the 
exquisite pain attendant on inHamed ligaments 
and tendons should be held to operate benefi- 
cially to the general health. 

Fain at once gives name and virulence to dis- 
ease; and in proportion as aggrieved sensibility 
prevails, is the danger of the existing malady : it 
cannot therefore, consistently with any rational 
View of healing,, or curative endeavour, be admit* 
ted| that gout, or an inflammation so horribly 

3 painful 
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painful as that of the tigaments and tendons^ can 
salutarily avail in either annulling or repressing 
any morbid commotion of the system. On the 
contrary, it wilt be found, that this commotion 
is merely a sympathetic extension of the pain of 
the affected parts, and is invariably proportionedi 
both in degree and invd^acy, to the violence and 
protraction of the local disease. 

. The importance of assigning to gout its struc- 
tural character and local position, derives addi- 
tional weight from the consideration, that the pre- 
vailing practice of tolerating it as a critiqal depo- 
sit, exposes the temperament to the worst effects 
of associative irritation, obtaining fixed establish- 
ment, fi^omi the powerful influence of fostered habit. 

5. The symptomatic irritation diffused through- 
out the system, as well as its preponderance on 
any particular organ, in painful gout, will be go- 
verned by associative influence, whether health- 
ful or morbid. 

However gout originates, whether from exter- 
nal violence, or a distempered state of the general 
excitability, determined to the ligamentous and 
tendinous parts, the effect on the system will be 
similar. A painful source of irritation will bc- 
c 3 como 
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come established on more or less of the joints, and 
be incessantly propagated to the system at largow 

If any particular organ dhouM be previously 
disturbed by any unheahhfol conditions of its mo* 
tive powers or excitability, on that part the gouty 
eiseitement h liable mote particularly to be ar- 
rested, where it will endpre with greater or less 
violence, as it niay happen to be incessantly de- 
riving its support from the gouty source, or be- 
come independent of its exciting cause. 

The stomach, for example, during a patoxysm 
of gout, may have its excitability so painfully im- 
pressed by a sympathetic or associative extension 
of the stimulantr influence of that malady, as to 
be rendered unequal, either to its digestive func- 
tion, or to that of supporting a sort of regulating 
tone and energy for the salutarily motive rela^ 
tionsofthe system generally. In that case, an 
ailment at the stomach may cdntinue to prevail 
after the extinction of gouty pain, owing to the 
deep impression made on its native powers, unlike 
the transient effect arising from the slighter influ- 
ence of morbid sympathy. 

The fatal tendency of pain, or distempered 
sen3atipn> in the animal economy^ ba$ lost its just 

]f terrors. 



tcrron^ in tlie chicMrical aotions entei^taioed of 
Htm urara destruotive operation of so^bific mat;* 
ten To the fiMroicti 10 tritelji off^^d as a sola* 
cmg^jqdaDalioD^thst it is m^rel}^ ij^^vous, whllo 
the latter id saUed with the hoi^rorr of mdudng 
mviodibk (feieaae, ^fiid etenr d^gthi if not seaspatr 
aWy cjfpclled. This -wocie thao gf atukous rca^ 
soBing, tftiii hackiiey«d nonsense, h^ led to moch 
tondua^mrniagBoient of diteasefy and has too often 
et^ui»4 ti)e dedtnisctidii'of life,i under^ an anxiomi 
fotmAity^ of afijpirding it protections 

It is one of the most provident conditions of 
ililiniQU Itfe^ that morhid oi^ttf jr iit not s^ transfer- 
«<We erik The motive powers of organic struc- 
tUBcr effectually bar its . difftisipn in a maferi^ 
Jf6mx3u They aie siwceptible of b^ing in^pressed by 
it»/4niid^ morbidly' agitated by its iufluence; but 
tiiBW themisdiiefistopsi and previously to its far- 
ther propagation^ or systematic dissemination, 
k musfcal^amethe motive form whicl^ vital action 
iApairts to it ^ 

In tttis state it acquires an identity with vital 
^owcr,- vitiattiig its^ excitability, ^nd becoming 
siub^ect to the same laws of motive diffusion. 

c 4 As 
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As e^reiy description of morbid influeooe to* 
suits from altered conditions of native power^ ab 
incessant effort will be making to reassume the 
salutary state, by the innate and habitual force. 
ci health. This natural provision for recovery 
should encourage an unyielding confidence in the 
general curability of diseases^ and more particu* 
larly in that of the gout, which is evidently arc- 
movable state of disordered action, threate]iing 
only to become immovable by the prejudicial 
custom of tolerating add cherishing it with indc^ 
finite patience. 

6. The local symptoms of gout ^re strictly 
those of active inflammation of the ligamentous 
and tendinous parts, which, from natural dei^ity 
of structure, are not immediately susceptible of k 
morbid degree of irritation and sentient commo- 
tion. The motive powers of these parts, there- 
fore, are for some time previously to the accessidn 
of violent inflammation, acquiring distempered 
excitability, evinced in uneasy sensation, aridtr^ 
in the fabric of the afiected ligaments and ten- 
dons sympathetically exciting contractile pain, 
more or less transient, on the neighbouring mus-* 
cles : this effect occasionally ranges by associa- 
tive influence, far from the affected joint, and is 
known by the term cramp^ or spasm, which in 

strictness 
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strictness is an irregularity in muscular contrac* 
tion, both in force and time. If the constituent 
fibres of muscular structure do not act simulta- 
neously and in natural direction^ a conflict arises 
between the extending and contracting powers, 
and involves the affected parts in painful stiffness* 

The comparatively unexcitable state of the 
ligamentous and tendonous structure is confined 
to the influence of first impression only ; it soon 
biecomesy under the action of noxious power, 
highly susceptible of diseased excitement ; and, 
as in the inflammatory affection named gout, it 
attains to an exquisite degree of pain and acute 
excitability. Under these circumstances gout is 
constituted, and characterized by the local symp- 
toms of burning heat, gnawing pain, exquisite 
sensibility to pressure, tumefaction, efHorescence, 
diining cuticular distention, and immobility of 
the affected joint. These appearances will vary 
in degree, according to the motive conditions of 
the affected parts, but they will always be suffi- 
ciently uniform to exhibit the true character of 
gouty inflammation. 

7. The general symptoms arising from gouty 
inflammation are those of systematic commotion 
from sympathetic influence. Much diversity is 
liable to occur in these general effects on the eco- 
nomy. 
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Homy, according to the pfcvailing mbtHre ccHl- 
dttions of the system, whether .temperamental^ 
habitual, or mdrbid. When equal fcaaergy per-* 
rades the framcj with entire freedom from visr 
ccral ailment, the diseased agitation will be 
equally distributed, and not dispfopofttonately 
arrested on any particular organ, which will af- 
ford a general exemption from danger : on the 
contrary, if stomachic, hepatic, pneumonic, or 
any other organic affection should exist, the sym^ 
pathetic effect of the gouty irritation may become 
preponderant on either of those parts, and induce 
a higher and more painful degree of visceral dl&* 
ease than would arise from its equal operation 5 
l5ut the gouty patient may even here ht consoled j 
by knowing that the original, as well as the 
symptomatic affection, is as controllable as com* 
mon inflammation, between which indeed no 
essential difference subsists. TTie cause must be 
promptly removed ; and if the effect should not 
cease, it must be similarly remedied. 

Visceral participation in gouty excitement loses 
its ideal terror, by rejecting the groundless pre- 
judice by which its quality and danger have been 
estimated; and, what is of more importance, avoids 
the greater danger, from the stimulant treatment 
held to be necessary fur the expulsion of gout 

from 
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^m tiie system, wimterer may be its sqpposeit 
situation. 

Visceral ailment is always of weighty consideiw 
ation in the scale of health and life ; but it Is no 
small ext^naation ofthb risk to know, that wbat« 
erer induces inflammation on a vital part, tha 
affection will shape- its nature and character to 
liie organ itseif, derive ao malignancy from the 
supposed quality of the exciting cause, and be- 
come curable by ordinary means of assistanoct 
This is the case of local gout, and evd^ form 
of its. general influence on the systems. 

If it were an object to coiUbat a name, it may 
be said that such a ternvas gout, applied to a «vis<- 
ceral part, would be a misnomer, as the structure 
necessary to its constitution does not exist in the 
fabric of parts more immediately invested with 
the function of life. 

8. When the onset, as well as developed form 
of gouty inflammation rs connected with much 
distempered excitability, it will rage with pro^ 
portionate violence. After establishing itself 
more particularly on the ligamentous and tendi- 
nous structure, it will become first diffused to 
the surrounding parts, such as the cartilages, 

perio&- 
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^riosteam, bone, and musdJe, where the degree 
of irritation will excite a copious afflux of fluid?, 
and greatly increase the previous pain, by the 
stimulus of distention* 

Barts once in a state of disease zx^ left much 
to the chance of motive pawer, whether the con- 
dkions of health shall be reistored, or the organic 
structure shall so far yields as to render such an 
event physically impossible. Animalized mat- 
ter derives from organic arrangement, active 
powers, evolvable from> and only tenable with, 
that peculiar fabric. < 

A tendency even to deviation from primordial 
texture is disease, positive change, an incurable 
grievance. A violent attack, therefore, of gout risks 
greatly the ultimate integrity of the diseased parts, 
and endangers leaving an irremediable source of 
morbid excitability. 

The general influence or systematic impression 
made by gout, will be proportionate to the local 
affection : when the latter is violent, it forcibly 
propagates its influence to the system, and there- 
by reduces' in some measure its concentrated ac- 
tivity on the primarily affected parts. 

The 
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The morbid association of motive power ii> 
Tolves every visceral function in risk, in goutjr^ 
as in every other description of inflammatory ex* 
citement. 

There is no foreseeing what organ m9f more 
particularly arrest and ama^s its force; but the 
hazard of it» seriously occurring will depend on 
the violence of the local disease^ and the habitual 
motive conditions of the various organs:- if db* 
tempered, a promptitude and tenaciousness of 
morbid impression will exist^^ on the contrary, tf 
in the firm harmony of health, less susceptibility 
for diseased change, and less disposition for its 
continuance, will obtain. 

Whatever may be the general effects of gouty 
irritation, whether they go the length of exciting 
only a transient agitatio/i throughout the frame, 
or of generating in any particular organ actual 
inflammation, it is important to keep incessantly 
in view, that the curative intention is not varied 
by the name of the disease, but requires, by its 
similarity, to be that which is applicable in other 
in^mmatory ca^s. 

9. Diseases arise from the greater or less devi- 
ation of motive powers from the standard condi- 
tions 



lions of health, and afe curable or not, according 
;to the degree and nature of the ii^ury sQstained. 
In most iiBtanoes the iniiicted misehisf does ihA 
incapacitate the aggrieved parts from restoring, 
by natural effort, the salutary state; and in no 
disease would: spontaneous ctirc faafpen anore 
favouclably thaa in ^pooi, if kft dto ks cbttraci^ vsat 
molested and unpcrverted by iba |ttmiciDU& 
treaitment of art, 

Thcf momentous advantage of obviating the 
"protracted or natural duration of gout, by suit- 
able management, i& obvious from the ravage^ 
which is made both locally and generally by fos- 
tering and aggravating the malady in the accus- 
tomed manner. 

In opposition to the dictates of common sense, 
a lengthened fit'of the gout is not considered by 

, reasoning prejudice as an extension of morbid 
evil, but, on the contrary, as a remedial good* 
The Augean stable of medical errors will not b 
speedily cleansed ; but this difficulty should not 

, afford them an unassailable sanctuary. 

The parts which are theseat of gouty inflam- 
mation are peculiarly liable to irreparable and 

truly 
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tmty dis(i;cssM amisohkf, jfram Iong-c0ntinue4 
sijflectiocu * Ti)e ligameBtous and tendinous strqc* 
kwe will by repeated and delayed irritation 3000 
become impaired in its uniform density, polislicd 
surface, cellular flexion, and native excitability; 
its circulating and exhaliog fluids will also suffer 
in transmidsiao and quality. Tbe confusion 
rcsuUiog horn this demngemqpt will generate 
diseased motions;, wbicb, by ciODtiguous sympa-' 
thy., wiJIjptQcced'to tbe oeighboUrwjg cartilages, 
perio^stdum^ audi bone, inducing . distempered 
actiop, with its morbid consequences, on the cic- 
culatijig and secreting ^uids of those parts. 

In this disordered excitability, as well as 
aftered struciture, it is not difficult to perceive 
the cHuse of the worst eflfects thai characterissc 
pcbloogcd -and invjeterate gout. If the gouty 
ioflamiQEtfon be not early subdued, an effusion 
of coaguloble; lympji, and a geuerationof new 
vessels, will soon pecpjanejotly thicken and en* 
large the affected ligaments arid tendoos. Th^ 
continued irritation from this structural derange- 
micnt will vitiate tlie vascular action of the 
))eriosteal covering of the gouty joint, and forcq^ 
its exlialant vessels to bring hack from the bony 
fabric more or lew of ossific principles, wjth its 
diluent fluid. These principles are phosphoric 

acid 
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acid and lime^ which are combined with other 
substances, into the form of organic bone, by 
the nutritive or generative vessels of that struc- 
ture. 

The osseous but unossified substances exhaled 
on the gouty joint, aggregate, and form in the 
temperature of the part the calcareous concre- 
tions, which, advancing to the cuticular sur- 
face by arterial impulse behind, and ulcerative 
decomposition before, at length appear through 
the skin, in knots, or rophous tumours, and are 
finally discharged under the name of chalk- 
stones. 

The stimulant effect of such misplaced sub- 
' stances, the mechanical violence of such rough 
concretions, and the altered structure of the 
ligaments and tendons, fill up the measure of 
deformity and immobility, to which the gouty 
joint, spoilt by fostered inflammation, is ulti- 
mately consigned. 

Is all this havock the inevitable progress of the 
disease, and the irresistible' work of Nature?—* 
No : her decrees are not so penal; it is the mis- 
deed of art^ resulting from delusive prejudice. 
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If the more transient farm of gdtity inflamma^ 
tion should awaken throughout the system 
sympathetic irritation, and occasionally over- 
whelm a vital organ with its preponderant seve- 
rity, what may not be expected from systematic 
and visceral participation, when its long endu- 
rance has overspread the constituent parts of the 
joint with induration, enlargement, osseous and 
other effusions, ulceration, and distention ? 

These irritating circumstances must violently 
influence the motive power of the system, in- 
ducing much incessant agitation, extreme indi* 
rect del^ility, and the constant hazard of visceral 
inflammation* 

The pernicious effect on the systematic health 
arising from protracted gout, not only extends 
to the general or partial sympathy, which may 
be directly induged, but also to thq generation of 
an habitual facility for morbid impression, which 
necessarily leads to frequent disease, and subjects 
life itself to a very precarious tenure. 

TO. The severe effects arising from protracted 
gout, clearly evince the urgent necessity far 
obviating such mischief by the most prompt and 
effectual means of shortening its duration. 

D The 
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The cbimcrical vkw of ion^titiitional benefit 
accruing from prolonged or unchecked gout, 
h^is fcttfcred every humane attempt to afford sea- 
sonable relief^ witii the clamorpus opposition of 
unfounded prejudice. 

The errors of reason debase humanity below 
the brute creation, by excluding the light of 
instinct, which is the direct efficiency of physical 
or innate power, and an unerring guide to rec- 
titude. The disposition which instinct inspires 
is irresistibly operative, and infallibly commen- 
surate with its object ; but way waH^iwd vision- 
ary reason, acknowledging no control fromiacts, 
no direction from the laws of nature, is the sport 
pf fiction, and the parent of fallacy. 

If the gout be early checked, if its worst efFecfs 
be obviated by a seasonable repression of its 
force, and curtailment of its duration, the con- 
tracted tendon, thickened and indurated liga- 
toent, osseous secretion, painful ulceration, 
rugged enlargement, and irreparable immobility 
and deformity of the affected joint, may be effec- 
tually prevented ; and with the avoidance of those 
local injuries will be Connected a constitutional 
escape from the morbid sympathies, and the 

visceral 
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Visceral affections, which linfierijig and aggra* 
va^ed inflammation is apt to induce. 

TJie cessation of a paroxysm of the gout will 
be more or less complete in proportion as it has 
occasioned more or less injury to the affectea 
parts, and associative disturbance to the motive 
powers of the system. When long delayed, it 
tends to leave an indelible susceptibility on the 
affected parts for a renewal of morbid irritation, 
and to entail a distempered aptitude in the 
system for participating in the pressure of any 
occurring malady^ 

It appears, then, by every well-founded mo- 
five of health, by every wish to ward off the 
inveterate establishment of both local and general 
disease, that the early removal of gout should be 
attempted ; nor agreeably to a correct vievv of 
inflammatory violence, is its existence ever to te 
endured a moment longer than the inenicacy of 
the means employed may require ; no, not even 
in conformity to the idle reveries of its being a 
salutary derivant. No quarter should be given 
its continuance ; it is a growing evil, its delay is 
dangerous, and its long endurance an irrecover- 
able mischief* 

D 2 II. 
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1 1. To question the propriety of curing a dis- 
ease, is surely a solecism in the healing art ; but 
the prevailing opinion of the nature of gout 
has inveterately opposed the admissibility of at- 
tempting to subdue it. Nor will this morbid 
frejtcdicej in favour of morbid virtuej yield the 
imperial sway which it holds over the medical, 
as well as popular world, without combating its 
untenableness, on a ground that will not awaken 
the alarms of humoral pathology. It is not 
enough to say that gout is an inflammatory affec- 
tion, but it is necessary to disembarrass it of every 
notion of peculiarity of nature, to reconcile the 
preva^iling scientific and public opinion at once 
to the practicability and expediency of its early 
curCj» 

It may then be affirmed, as has been already 
incidentally observed, that no difference whatever 
exists between gouty and other forms of inflam- 
mation, but in circumstances of degree arid 
situation. 

If violence, either from external or internal 
causes, should derange and excite the motive 
poweVs of the ligamentous and tendinous struc- 
ture, to that painfully active state termed inflam- 
mation^ appearances will arise correspondent to 

the 
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the common character of that affection ; which 
whether distinguished by the various appellations 
of gout, rheucnatism, sprain, or simple inflam- 
mation, the disease is fundamentally the same, 
the distinction is merely nominal, nor will it be 
admitted by the most fearfully credulous, that a 
mere name has magic to conjure up a real dif- 
ference. 

Inflammations of the most specific nature, with 
respect to cause, such as variolous, vaccine, 
venereal, scrofulous, cancerous, &c. are per- 
fectly similar in the effect of excessive excitement,^ 
and are curable in the same way. The excess 
is the point of resemblance in external character^ 
and the equal object of cure. 

The specific causes pf inflammation just re- 
cited may be rendered inefficient to that degree of 
excitement : in that case a morbid, but not an in- 
flammatory action will remain : this is evinced in 
the systematic diffusion of the variolous, venereal, 
and other diseases, from local sources. 

If the identity of inflammation, under the sup^ 
posed agency of humoral causes, be admissible, 
it must be allowed to be at least equally so be- 
tween the* gouty and common description of that 
D 3 cxcTtement, 
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citement, in which distempered excitability and 
external violence are the usual stimulant powers, 
wholly unaided by the influence of inorhid 
matter. 

Inflammatory excitement is universally similar, 
whatever be its degree or situation. The variety 
of remote causes, by which it is induced, generates 
no correspondent diflfercnce in its quality. It 
consists exclusively of active violence. It is a sort 
bjf combustite state of vital motion, and may be 
aptly likened to fire, which, with wliatcver fuel 
kindleci, burns with identical heat. 

12. Crouty inflammation has been variously 
denominated, according to the tone and 'situa- 
tion of the aflfected part : hence the several terms 
tonic, atonic, retrocedent, and erratic, .or mis* 
placed gout. 

These distinctions are more fanciful than real. 
They arise from different states of sympathetic 
energy, and visceral susceptibility for associa* 
live or sympathetic impression. 

tn the unbroken tone, firmness and regu^ 
larity of niotive power is presented an indispen- 
sable CQndition for that violent degree of ligi- 

^ mentouji 
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mentous and tendinous inflammation, which may 
be truly denominated acilte, in reference to Its 
active and rapid nature ; in contradistinction to 
that atonic, enfeebled, and torpid state of mo- 
tive power, which must necessarily impart to thd 
affection less inflammatory violence, and which 
may be appropriately named chronic gout, irl 
reference to its comparatively inactive and lingier- 
ing nature. 

In these opposite states of motive powier may 
be iiecogbised two strongly marked characters of 
gouty malady, descriptively expressed by th6 
terms acute and chronic *. These appellations 

at 

* The terms actite and chronic, here ^<]bpted, signify onljr 
diffiereot degrees of the same infiammatoiy affection. They 
imply no ^ort of distinction in the quality of the disease, but 
merely in its quantity, or force. Nor do they involye the 
gratuitous notion of active and passive inflammation. Animal 
life itself is constituted by incessant action; its excessive or in* 
flammatory violence, therefore, must necessarily be active. 
When a vital part is salutarily impressed by agents, it reacts, 
which produces healthy action ; when morbidly impressed, i^ 
itso reacts, whieh produces diseased action; but when wholly 
uhimpriessed, no action arises, which is death, or the passive 
state of mfatfer; hence, what is imagined by passive or inactive 
inflammation, cannot ejdst coAipatibly ^Jth the organic motTori 
of vital power. If, however, the gouty patient should be at ail 
embarrassed in determining whether an occurring attack should 

» 4 be 
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at once respectively dehote the force, duration, 
and radical condition of the disease. 

The idea of retrocedent gout is not perfectly 
correct. Whep the disease ceases on one joint, 
the disposition to it on another^ either from 
original or sympathetic susceptibility to be af* 
fected, m^y indeed proceed the length of inflanfi-r 
nnatory excitement ; but this arises entirely froni 
the associated connexion of motive power ac- 
tuating similar structure, and has less of retro- 
cession or transference, than originality in its 
nature,^ 

The restricted violence, which gives effect to 
local disease, by obviating indefinite diffusion, 
is induced by the derivant, or amassing influence 
which an aggrieved part exerts on the s]rstem 
generally, and more particularly on kindred 
strqcture. 

The shifting, or successive attacks of gouty 
inflammation, impair its concentrated violence^ 

be referred to the acute or chronic nature, it may be expedient 
to consult the judgment of a correct and experienced observer of 
the disease, that all doubt niay be removed, as to the degree of 
inflammation, its concomitant temperature, and how far its 
reduction should be carried, to ^sqre the <»rliest s^ic| most 
f ff(^tual ?i^r^, 

by 
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by dijftnbutmg Hs fprcc. When the affection is 
extremely vehement, it is often dissipated by ex- 
tension Its shewing itself, therefore, on differ^ 
ent joints, indicates rather a diminution than an 
augmentation of its force. 

Its increasing severity, by undue, protraction^ 
subjects it to the slow course of removal which 
attends its propagation to other joints. Its 
prompt extinction would be a complete cure, and 
secure defence from entailing on other joints aa 
active state of the disease. 

The retrocession, here considered, implies a 
distribution of the original disease, and that, in- 
stead of being unfavourable, it seems to be the 
only mode of dispersion which the neglect oC 
^arly remedy has left. 

The erratic, or misplaced gout, has no admig- 
^ible significancy in either the theory or practice 
of the disease. It implies visceral or systematic 
affection, arising from its declining or shifting 
station on the joints. This resolves itself wholly 
into the greater or less transient effects of sym- 
patliietiq irritatiQn, 

If. 
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If, in these circumstancesi either the bi^in or 
any other vital organ be afiected to the extent of 
inflammatory excitement, theefFeci will not difiet 
from that of common inflammation. It cannot , 
bq what is termed gout, as the brain, as well as 
every other vital organ, is destitute of the liga- 
mentous and tendinous structure, necessary to 
that sort of inflammatory affectidn. 

The joints may indeed, in torn, share in the 
snnihilating distribution of inflammatory gout ; 
but it is not probable that such dispersion can 
excite any morbid irritation on the system, or 
any of its organs. Whenever these suffer, ii is 
from the vehement pain attending mismanaged 
and protracted gout. 

A long continuance of local pain, whether 
proceeding from gout or any other cause, tends 
to exhaust motive energy, to vitiate the condi- 
tions of salutary excitability, and to overwhelni 
the system with an unnatural degree of suscep- 
tibility for morbid impression. 

Misplaced gout then is a misnomer ; when it 
holds not its natural situation, when it occupies 
not its indispensable structure, its existence is 
no where hut in branular fiction. 

SECTIOX 
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SECTION IIL 

REMOTE AND PROXIMATE CAUSE OF 60in\ 

I. Like other diseases, the inflammatory aP 
fection termed gout, may be induced by a variety 
of causes, operating more or less remotely in 
produeing the morbid eflTect. 

In-^he view which has been taken of the nature 
and constitution of gout, it occurred to be ob- 
served, that the ligamentous and tendinous 
"structure was the peculiar seat of gouty inflam- 
mation* It has been also held that an inflamma- 
tory excitement of this fabric is steadily charac- 
terized by similar sygnptoms, however different 
the exciting force ; wiiether it be of a physical, 
chemical, or mechanical nature, the effect oh 
the motive power will be the same. 

Whatever is capable of inducing painful ex- 
tension of the ligaments and tendons, is equal 
to exciting what is understood by gouty inflam- 
mation. External violence in general, but more 
particularly that wMch arises from a sudden and 

thwarted 
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, thwarted exertion of the ligaments, tendons, 
and muscular bandage^ or fascia, by stretching 
them beyond their accustomed and natural di- 
mensions, will ocea^n much derangement in 
the healthy fabric of those parts, and conse- 
quently a morbid agitation of both the irritative 
and sentient powers of motion. In these diseased 
' conditions of structure and motive power, may 
be recognised the true symptoms of gouty in- 
ilammation. Exquifiite pain> shining tumefac- 
tion^ articular immobility, and systematic irrita- 
tion, correctly exhibit the gouty malady : but the 
:»anctioned doctrines of medical schools, as well 
ias popular prejudice, would consider an attempt 
to assimilate the effects of a sprained joint with 
gout, as but little short of sacrilegious innova- 
tion ; as trifling with ibt holy mistery of inscru- 
table disease, and rendering great things little 
indeed* Such declamation may be sounding, 
but it is nonsensical, without either point or au- 
thority, without any just regard for true science 
and its liberal investigation. 

Of what importance to the interest of fair 
. reasoning can it be, to be told, that the subject 
of inquiry is of vast moment, and should be 
considered rather with fearful caution than con- 
fident freedcH3[i i It i$ not in this way that either 

error 
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error can be detected or truth explained. An 
examination is surely serious in proportion to the 
magnitude of its object ; yet, to prove successful, 
it must be conducted with unyielding firmness, 
and not with shrinking difEdencc. 

A mere name is unworthy of dispute, when its 
object is incontestable. In conformity to this 
opinion, the epithet gouty is attached to articular 
inflammation, whether from external or other 
causes, and denotes the ideally dreadful descrip- 
tion bf disease, that is here reduced to the level 
of common inflammatory excitement 

When either the ligamentous, tendinous, or 
fascial structure, is unduly stretched, or sprained, 
by external violence, such as occurs in wry 
motion, in jumping and immoderate walking, 
not only is inflammatory aflTection the conse- 
quence, but the diflicultyof effecting a perfect 
restoration of motive power and energy, in this 
dense fabric, subjects it to an easy renc«»al of 
the injury ; hence it is remarkable, that sprained 
joints are readily excitable, and do, on ^Hgfit 
instances of violence, go into actcial inflammaT 
tion, with not only the semblance but acknow- 
ledged reality of gout. A sprain is a familiar 
term, but in its nature it will be found perma- 
nently 
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pcntly to afibrcj the irritable conditions of fre- 
quently recurring inflammatipn. 

If a ligamentous^ tendinpus^ or fascial part hm 
unduly stretched, much lesion of the minute 
arrangement of that fabric must necessarily hap* 
pen, to admit of such elongation : this violence 
may ajso go the greater degree of lacerating 
the larger fibres. The vacuities which this de* 
rangement makes, are liable to be filled with 
the generation of new vessels, or organized co- 
ag,u|able lymph. Such mechanical obstacles 
will occasion morbid thickening, immobility, 
and excitability in the affected part, which will 
invite, and facilitate, the future accession of in- 
flammatory or gouty disease. 

In tbc invcystigation of gouty malady, it is of 
importance to establish the (act of its being in- 
trinsically and characteristically constituted by 
inflammatory excitement of ligamentous and ten- 
dinous parts, stretching them beyond the bounds 
of natural motion. This proves that the disease 
is simple inflammatioa, resulting from a mecha- 
nical cause, and that although cither morbid 
excitability from constitutional causes, or mate- 
rial acrids, may generate a similar ex^temcnt, 

5 y^t 
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j^t tb^^ fhcy ar? ppt indUR9P^|)ly npcp$^^ to 
the p^qdui;tiQn pf tl^e 4f^^- 

a djisc^jsc »f 4 specific p^^pre, pirodqoijblj? ppjy 
by if s pecjaji^r cause, i>s cQDtepjpl^tiqn is placed 
00 the bj'o^d bftsi^ of simple ip^^^^^J^PFy ?lf^^* 
lion; acknowledging for it^ cause every ^fimulant 
;|gency capable q( inducing tljat d?gree of ex- 
citement. 

z. Ext^naJ violence inflicted on tbc ligani?nt^ 
and tendons, by sprain, contusipo, or division^ 
is €k]ual to inducing gquty or inflan^p^tory ex- 
citement on these part^. The disease ip this 
cade results from the direct action of a hurtful 
power ; but another very fertile source of gout 
is in ]the spontaneous change that is apt to occur 
in the vascular f;|bric of those parts. They are 
constructed with such minuteness of vessel as .to 
be exanguious, or bloodless, and compacted 
with such density of cellular and muscular sub- 
stance, as to lose all appearance of muscularity, 
^d to assume .the polished aspect, and firm 
textiy>e, peculiar to the ligamentous and ten- 
dinous structure. Though vessels of sufficient 
magnitude do not pervade those substances, to 
• admit of the passage of red blood, yet they are 

made 
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ibade up of transmitting, secreting, exhaling, and 
nutritive tubes, for the due circulation and uses 
of the colourless fluids * distributed to them. 
An intctruption of the healthful function of those 
minute vessels is extremely likely to occur inde- 
pendently of external violence, either from par- 
taking in a morbid state of systematic excitabi- 
lity, or from a local failure of native energy, by 
which the structure is liable to undergo changes; 
some of the vessels becoming incapable of 
transmitting their contents, obstruction, adhe- 
sioti, and ultimate obliteration of cavity will 
ensue. This change will cast an additional cir- 
culating burden on the adjacent vessels, which, 
by unduly distending them, will prOYC a SQurce 
of inflammatory irritation, assuming more or 
less the characteristic appearances of gouty ex- 
citement, in proportion to the degree of organic 
derangement, and consequent violence of the 
affection. 

From this cause the disease may be induced 
in every intermediate degree of force, from a 
slight gnawing sensation at the depth of the jmnt^ 
with trifling swelling and efflorescence, to the 
most racking torture, prominent tumefaction, and 
calcareous deposition. 

The 
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The origin of gout from morbid changes in 
the vasculat structure, and function of the liga-*- 
ments and tendons, occurs more particularly in 
the decline of life^ from £fly to sixty years of 
age. At that time vital energy begins to droop, 
and exposes the various excitability of different 
parts to morbid affection, and more especially the 
ligamentous and tendinous fabric, which, from 
being almost incessantly occupied in locomotive 
^exertion, is peculiarly liable to the complicated 
injuries of attrition, indirect debility, and mor^- 
bid excitement. 

j Under these circumstances, the disease arises 
without hereditary predisposition ; and, like the 
origin from external violence,, it owes its exists 
ence to accidental influence. 

3. However gouty mf^iammsltion may have 
been repeatedly produced, whether by external 
violence, the gradual formation of altered struc- 
ture, or local excess of distempered excitabilitj^ 
an the ligamentous, tendinous, and fascial parts> 
the morbid changes induced, will at length be^- 
come so radically influential in the motive powers 
of the system, as to generate a transmittable state 
of temperamental susceptibility for morbid affec- 
tion. 'The offspring in siich diseased circum*- 
B stances^ 
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fitancwr, will possess coTistrtatfonial powars equal 
to the ordinary functions of health, but yet ac* 
cdmpamied with a femfierainental dispositioi!i fd 
the disease. In these instances gouty excitability 
riiay be said to be hereditary. The motive 
powers of the system at large have an undiie C3&- 
ifds df iropt'essibility, while those of the liga- 
tnefrtous and tendinous structure are subjected to 
it in a preponderant degree. These intrinsically 
morbid conditions may never go the length of 
actual disease, if causes sufficiently excitant do 
not operate on the pative susceptibility for being 
affected. Thus it often occurs that the progeny 
of gouty parents is exempt from the foUnal attack 
of the disease, neither external injuries, nor the 
internal conditions of health, having ftirnishcd 
exciting causes sufficient to induce ligamentous 
or tendinous inflammation. 

Hereditary liability fo this afieption Is very 
much under the control of an abstiemious mode 
bf living, with respect to diet and fermented 
liquors, regular temperature and moderate exer-s^ 
cise. If due regard be paid to these important 
conditions of health, neither an inherent dispo^ 
sition to gout, nor its originating causes, will be 
often sufficiently operative to dcvelopc that 
malady, 

M 
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As generation is not flie work of disease, but 
that of health ; the powers of incipient life op* 
pose an early and progressive resistance to the 
growth of morbid organization. Nor indeed 
i^odld the phenomena of vitality be compatible 
ii^ith the degree of disease that could be formally 
iictiVe at the commencement of organic arrange^ 
ment: hence it rarely occurs, that the foetal state 
' partakes of maternal contagion, even in variolous^ 
venereal, or other contaminating maladies. 

The providence of nature id strikingly mani* 
fested in the repugnance which is shewn to,th<5 
hereditary transmission of diseases, by limiting 
the capability of imparting them in this way to a 
condition of organic power, that seems to be ra-r 
dically founded in deficient energy of tone, and 
that never can discover more than a disposition ot 
fiiorbid susceptibility for proceeding to actual dis- 
ease, on the application of adequate exciting 
causes. 

This doctrine is not confined to gouty infikm- 
mation, but is universally applicable to all here- 
ditary afifections. Thus the scrofulous disease 
is founded in a morbidly Weak and irritable tem- 
^rament^ preponderating on the lymphatic znd 
%z glandular 
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glandular structorc ; the nfiapiacalj on that of the 
jxerves predominant on the brain* 

These diseases never arise naturally^ and pro- 
bably never would be evolved or realized, if the 
vitiating influence of intemperate diet and irre- 
gular exertiqp did not force them into agtual 
existence. : . 

The gouty habit or susceptibility is the same^ 
whether native or induced, and is evinced by a 
promptitude to ligamentous and tendinous in^ 
flamoiation. The conditions upon which this 
liability rests, being founded in morbid excita- 
bility, may subject the general health to various 
forms of molestation, according to the respective 
state and habitude of the diflferent organs. A, 
febrile commotion may fundamentally and uni- 
versally shake the fabric of health ; inflammatory 
action, equally pervading the system, may do the 
8ame; while a more insulated disturbance on 
either of the organs wouild have an appropriate, 
but less general influence. 

The diseases which may arise to the general 
health, under natural circumstances of distem- 
percd excitability of the system, predominantly 
existing on any of the vital organs, have no iden- 
tity^ 
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fity, nor even relevancy to gouty excitement, 
which requires as an indispensable condition to 
its existence, the presence of either the ligamen- 
tous or tendinous fabric. It is erroneous there- 
fore to say, that gout is afloat in the system, 
when cither the general or visceral health is dis- 
tempered. The idea is a fiction, aiming to em- 
body a nonentity. Let the accidental affection of 
general health be significantly denominated, ac- 
cording to its particular nature, but suffer not the 
inflammatory excitement of a peculiar structure 
to be synonimous with every form and degree of 
morbid irritation, which may arise in the general 
system. Nor must gouty excitement, or liga- 
mentous and tendinous inflammation, be consi- 
dered as curative of systematic diseases. 

That a greater evil diverts the attention from a 
less, is a fact of incessant experience, both in 
'the physical and moral world ; but that an addi- 
tion of a most painful and violent disease s^hould 
be considered as salutary, would be reasoning, 
as well as acting, through a very diseased me* 
dium, and would involve a paradox, at onee 
repugnant to common sense and the axioms of 
efficient quantity, 

B3 The 



The attempt at eyripg oqe disease by tho 
9i|ll$titation Qf aaotherj has in general oiore of 
an ^ggi^^^^gi than of ^n alleviating tendency^ 
Ttiie newly instituted disease mu^ be the mora 
powerful to be curative; and would i^t tbi$ 
be literally realising tbe medicinal injury of 
rendering the remedy worse than the disease I . 

Topical irritation often iqdleed operates salu- 
tarily derivant from the system, when visceral 
^^itemept oppresses and €;nd^ngers a vital 
function* This benefit may be suitably ren- 
dered by vesication, pustulation, and rube-^ 
jbcienice ; but it will hardly be judged either sa£p» 
4^ consistent with this revulsive principle, to 
bruise, sprain, or wound a ligament or tepdoOn 
with a view to beneficial excitement. Until this 
be thought vindicable practice, the occurrence of 
gouty inflammation, which would be similar 
violence, mMst be rather deprecated than 
de^ed* 

4. A morbid susceptibility on the ligamentous 
and tendinous parts, for diseased action, has 
bee9 seen to be derivable from external violence, 
spontaneous defection of vascular structure, and 
hereditary transmission. Other causes may oc- 
: c^r to produce this painsJEul distemper. Among 

thesQ 
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tiie^ prpmrnently presqnt^ yaria))le temperature^ 
pduping catarrhal afiection, aqd an unequal 
distribution of the circulating fluids. The diseased 
irritation^ which results from the stiqiplus of mor- 
bid distention^ when the balance of the circu- 
lating ^nids is deranged, may be felt in yarioiu^ 
parts of the system, and speedily on the liga* 
ments and tendons, if they should have previously 
t^uffi^red from inflaom^tory violence ; and even 
if the promptitude for diseased impression cour 
nected with former ailment should not existi, 
yet it will always be possible, though rnmh le^s 
probable, th^t changes in temperature, inducing 
catarrhal disease, may be determined to the 
ifsual seat of gouty inflammation. 

Frequent colds, independently of the co-oper 
rative influence of local changes, tend to induce 
<^ irritatioii termed rheymatic, which has been 
said to he a modification only of gouty excite* 
ment. The frequent renewal of that aflectioa 
will aiford equal certainty and celerity to its 
production, oti the; ocourreoce of catarrhal com-* 
tpotion. 

Hence is seen another way, in which gouty 

i^flainmation may be induc^d^ not only by thp 

influence of temperature, when morbid suscep* 

E4 libility 
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tibility for diseased action has been generated in 
the ligamentous and tendinous structure, from 
former suffering, but also of its competency, 
gradually to effect those changes, either by the 
undue stimulating agency of excessive disten- 
tion, or the direct transference of disease^ 
irritation, ' 

The issue of that systematic affection which 
an irregular distribution of the circulating fluids 
induces from unsteady temperature, must be ne- 
cessarily precarious. It is usually indeed deter- 
Hiined to the tracheal and bronchial structure, 
both from an impediment to equal circulation 
speedily surcharging the lungs, and from natural 
consent subsisting between pulmonary and cutin 
(Tular exhalation^ 

The healthy balance of those outlets depends 
oil each course sharing them in a just proportion. 
If deficient excretion occurs at the skin, a morbid 
push will be made on the bronchial and tracheal 
membrane, to reject by that route the redundant 
determination, while excessive perspiration in- 
duces diseased dryness of the bronchial^ tracheal, 
and fauccal membrane, with consequent thirst, 
cough, and difficult respiration. But the effects 
pf irregular circulation are not always shqwn in 

th» 
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this form : any other organ may, and often is^ 
cither originally or sympathetically affected. 

There is not a function in, the animal economy, 
from that of the brain^ to the secretion of mucus 
for lubricalingsurfaces, but what maybe disturbed 
by the influence of reduced heat, in diminishing 
cuticular excretion. The effect may bp aptly 
compared to what would arise from the suppress 
sion of the steam of hot water : in that case, 
heat is retained, instead of escaping in aqueous 
vapour ; so in the animal system, the heat which 
should be incessantly dissipating by the evapora* 
tion of redundant fluid, will be partly retained, 
and molest both by excess in quantity and tem- 
perature. 

Every instance then of suppressed perspira- 
tion furnishes in a greater or less degree the 
stimulant powers of excessive heat and vascu- 
lar distention. In whatever parts these noxious 
agents may happen to be disproportionately' 
amassed, much violent excitement must ensue. 
The ligaments and tendons are not exempt from 
this determination of morbid agency, and do 
often afford striking examples of ils influence itt 
violent inflammatory affection. The practical 
worth pf these reflections on the effects of 

yariablc 
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yariabic temperature, consists Jn dearly pata« 
loguii^ gouty inflaipniatioB with the commoi| 
effects of disturbed circulation, and thereby 
to assimilate both its nature and cure; to that 
which is applicable to catarrhal, or to other 
local or general inflammatory affection. 

5. It has been observed, that the undue disten^ 
tion occurring in particular parts of the fram?, 
frcnn an unequal distribution of the circulating 
fluids, is a fertile cause of morbid excitement ; 
on the same principle, a surcharge of fluidity 
in the system, from full diet and inaction» tends 
to produce similar effects* 

The exigencies of health require a certain 
proportion of nutriment, which indeed will vary 
according to temperamental and habitual cir- 
cumstances. A given quantity of food may 
be said to be sufficient, if an early habit should 
have been established of taking no move : from 
that, would result the vascular tension, and 
motive energy, necessary to a full exertion of 
animal power; but if a larger portion should 
have been usually taken, so as to plead the in- 
fluence of custom for its continuance, it may b» 
unsafe to resist this claim, by what may b« 
thought an adequate standard allawa^ce. 

'4 But 
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But though some diversity and difficulty 
Becessarily present in adjusting the salubrious 
measure of nutriment, in different temperamen- 
tal and habitual circumstances^ none can exist, 
a3 to the universal necessity of regulating its 
amount by the degree of bodily exertion which 
may be ma^e. Here nature seeks an indemnity 
against all irregularities ; and when they arc 
Bot extravagantly indulged, an efficacious remedy 
IS found in a suitable degree of exercise. 

The vokintary motions of the body increase 
all the secretions and -excretions ; they dissipate 
also the motive power of vital action, and 
thereby at once obviate morbid plenitude, and 
induce that salutary inanition which imperiously 
demands supply by hunger, or appetite for taking 
food. 

This natural call to recruit exhausted power^ 
farther ensures a* due assimilation of what is 
taken, both by the perfect quality of the gastric 
fluid, or digestive solvent, secreted in the 
stomach, and the vigorous action which will 
be exerted by that organ, and the intestines, on 
what is swallowed^ for its alimentary conversion. 

The 
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The lacteal vessels will then secrete from this 
chylous matter its most nutritive parts, and ani« 
malize them in such a way^ as to fit them to be 
incorporated and consolidated in the various 
structure of the animal frame. This alimentary 
process will proceed for some time without the 
healthful influence of exercise ; but as.it tends to 
oppress by plenitude, it must be considered as 
paving the way to the various affections which 
may originate from such morbid distention. 

In this variety of malady, the stomach is 
likely to be in the van of suffering ; its frequent 
incumbrances impair its motive energy, vitiate its 
solvent secretion, and awaken throughout the 
system sympathetic participation in its griev- 
ance. 

The stomach .may be considered as the com- 
mon centre of excitability, from whence issues, in 
numberless ramifications, its associated connexion 
vjith the whole system: this organ therefore suf- 
fers either originally or sympathetically in every 
disease that materially disturbs the functions of 
health. 

The important share which the stomach has, 
both as an excitable and alimentary organ, in 

the 
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the maintenance of life and health, evinces the 
necessity of not oppressing it, either by the 
direct effect of indulging in immoderate meals, 
or in indolently neglecting such exercise as 
would prevent systematic^ plenitude. 

In circumstances of personal inability for exer- 
cise, the quantity of nutriment should be pro- 
portionately diminished, and the portion taken 
at , a time, should be so small as never to en- 
danger stomachic oppression. 

. With the plenitude resulting from dietetic 
excess and deficient exercise, are allied the 
various morbid effects of immoderate distentions 
indifferent parts of the system; on the brain, 
inducing headach ; the lungs, cough ; stomach, 
imperfect digestion; bowels, inflammation, 
^nd flatulence ; and kidneys, diseased irritation, 
with irregular secretion of urine ; on the womb, 
hysteric affection, with disordered menstruation ; 
and on the ligamentous and tendinous struc- 
ture, gouty or inflammatory excitement^ 

The frequency of gouty disease, in connexion 
cither with systematic plenitude, or morbid 
excitability of the stomach, consequent on 
dietetic excess, strongly marks the liability the 

ligaments 
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ligaments and tendons are under, of parficipsi- 
ting in the diseased irritation, induced either by 
undue distention or sympathetic iafkience^ 

The familiar occurrence of these associated 
affections has also induced the prevailing 
opinion^ that dyspeptic, and other disorders of 
the stomach, are often of gouty origin, and are 
salutarily expelled to the joints, from whence, 
if not duly stationed, they may return^ ahd 
take the stomach by surprise. This is the gouty 
patient's jeopardy, and indeed, to the utter dis- 
grace of medical science, the grave amount of 
ancient and modern speculation on the subject, 
to the instant of the present inquiry. The 
theory of the disease here submitted to the 
public, renounces all credit in such imaginary 
and groundless danger. The stoniach may in- 
deed sympathize with inflamed ligaments and 
tendons, in every degree ofc violence, frorii 
transient pain to positive inflammation ; but 
then the sympathy will not have transferred 
cither ligament or tendon to the stomach, and 
of course cannot have endued it with the physical 
possibility even of being affected with gouty 
inflammation : whatever therefore may be its 
sympathetic affection, it must be treated in a 

manner 
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iimniicr'appr6{)riate to its own power and stiuc* 
ture^ without any reference to the chimerical 
notions of the remedial nature of gout. 

Gouty dxdtciriefat h pecuKar to the ligamen- 
toos and tendinous structure; it therefore cati 
faaye no place in the stomach, brain, bowels, 
Or any of the visceHal parts ; and if it can mAf 
ftfifect thosd organs, by the sympathetic infiaence 
of local pain, such as would be occasioned by a 
wound, fracture, and other external violence, 
the disease will be stripped of its ideal terrors, 
assume its painful, but m no other respect dan« 
gerous station^ dn the ligamentmis and tendinous 
structure, as being exclusively, peculiarly, and 
indispensably necessary to its existence. 

6. The morbid irritation which may arise either 
^nerally, or locally, from plenitude and in^ 
action, may be also induced by the undue 
stimulant influence of immoderate indulgence in 
fermented liquors. It is impossible, but the 
motive conditions of health must be distemper- 
ed by the violent agitation induced by the 
abuse of excitant fluids. The hurtful impres- 
men they occasion, is first felt in the general ex- 
iiaustion of healthful strength, primarily denoted 

by 
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by unsteadiness in every motion; then, tremor; 
and, if life should long enough endure, ultimately 
by palsy. 

This change from the healthy state may be 
defined debility, not resulting from the abstrac- 
tion of excitement, as in direct weakness, but 
from its excessive application, so that it is of an 
indirect nature, or produced through the medium 
of immoderately exerted power. 

This enfeebled state presents a deplorable 
susceptibility for diseased impression of every 
kind. The m^bidly agitated and sentient 
£bre throughout the system, promptly assumes 
every variety of disease which exciting causes 
may be adapted to produce. Indigestion, head- 
ach, palpitation, and nephritic pain, usually 
precede either the determination or develope* 
ment of distempered excitement on the liga- 
ments and tendons. When an impression is 
produced in the gouty form, other diseased 
feelings and symptoms vanish, in comparative 
consideration, though in reality no benefit is 
commonly afforded ; indeed, in proportion to 
the violence and duration of the gouty pain,, 
will be the degree of general disorder of the 
system. Accelerated pulse^ loss of appetite, 

disturbed 
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disturbed secretious and excretions, with exces- 
sive temperature, will mark the constitutional 
connotion which is held with the local pain. 

Gouty inflammation occurring in the indirect 
debility induced by intemperate drinking, is of 
an inveterate and dangerous nature, from the 
radical, difficulty of restoring the motive condi-* 
tions of health, and the sympathetic violence 
which may arise in any of the vital organs. Its 
danger therefore should be correctly estimated, 
and the avoidance of its cause proportionately 
regarded. 

The fact of hard drinkers being scourged by 
this malady, even to the severity of martyrdom 
itself, has been attested through all ages, from 
remote antiquity ; which at once evinces the 
pernicious effects of such practice, and the 
nature of the mischief it induces in the motive 
powers of health. 

It is difficult to imagine a more harassing and 
prtcarious tenure of life, than that which pre- 
sents in the demolished strength, vitiated exci- 
tabUity, and prompt aptitude for diseased im« 
pression, occurring in the tremulous bacchana- 
lian. He exhibits a fearful picture of agitated 

V lifeji 



life^ prepared to catdi the impresstoo of any 
dkease which accidental causes may epooite. la 
such dying circofnstanceSi can it be woodcfcd, 
that the full form of gouty excitement can 
scarcely obtain } 

The ligaments and tendons may indeed be 
stimulated^ their motive power rpay be agitated, 
and the uneasiness of morbid distention may be 
produced i but every changing condition in snoh 
debility is too fugitive, and too incapable of 
fixation, t6 give characteristic effect to any de* 
scrlption of malady* 

' Gouty affections In hard drinkers are accord- 
ingly remarkable for being transient and un*- 
decided, and often embarrass both the medical 
practitioner and patient with unfounded anxiety 
for the consequences of the disease not making 
a more regular and durable appearance. 

As rationally may it be expected that either 
a mortified or paralytic part would sponta- 
neously evolve inflammatory ^action, as that 
' gout should formally and permanently obtain 
in such inadequate circumstances for ltd {m:q* 
duction. 

7. It 



•J 
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ji It must be obvioua/roEi wbit has been olfr 
lerved, that the ftystematid excitability may be 
tdisotdered in various Ways, and that, frodA eithte 
^neral or associative connexion, the tHotite 
power of the ligamentous abd tendinous struc- 
ture may be excited to acute inflammation. 

In the list of t^mote causes of godt, diminished 
sectetions and suppressed excretions are jn^m** 
sently operative. Scanty secretions of urine 
land perspiration principally disturb the harmony 
of heakh, by inducing stimulant redundancy of 
the circulating fluids ; but a deficient secretion 
of bile, pancreatic juice, or of mucus, as Well 
as suppression of piles, or any other habitual 
discharge, whether from ulcer or any other 
source, w\]\ al^o encumb^ the vascular syitem 
with morbid detention, which, cithet by equal 
participation, or preponderance, m^y induce 
gouty inflammation of the ligaments and ten* 
dons. 

1|^ secreting and excrettng office^ of Hfe 
are only duly performed when the nicest bataace 
of healthful energy pervades the systems If 
cither general or particular exditability should lie 
distempdred, some secretioB, with its OMrm* 
spondent excretion, will become more or less 
r 2 deranged^ 
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deranged, and prove a source of growing and 
mctensive disorder. It is not then extraordinary 
that ligamentous and tendinous excitability 
should be stimulated to inflammatory or goutf 
affection, by a failure in the urinary, perspi* 
rable, bilious, or any other secretion. 

8* It has been seen that habitual indigestion 
tfcts as a powerful remote cause of gouty aifecr 
^ion^ Its mischievous influence is much hi- 
t^reased by its frequent alliance with imperfect 
chylification and costiveness. 

The want of renewed energy, which an in- 
adequate formation of chyle necessarily occasions, 
must speedily be felt in every function of life, 
and in every action of health. Vital motion 
.will soon be radically aflTected, and its distem- 
pered influence be universally evident. 

Costiveness, or torpid action of the peristal* 
tic motion of the intestines, is in the train of 
the systematic iiijury sustained by insuf^cient 
chyle, which serves to interrupt the course^of 
the circulating fluids ; atld thus to superadd the 
Doxious eflSt^cts of partial distention, to the Ian* 
guor and inanity of deficient nutriment* 



An 
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An imperfect cbylification may injure the 
alimentary, canal I by inducing raQ!:bid excite- 
ment ; but it debilitates the system^ by with* 
Ixilding from lacteal secretion tbe necessary 
supply for the ulterior purpose of nutriment. 
An imperfect chyle indeed cannot find adtnissioo 
through the lacteal vessels. An arranging effect 
isi produced in the transmission through them, 
which renders to the system the genuine prin* 
ciples of nutriment : thus, it is the deficient 
quantity, and not the vitiated quality of aliment, 
that impairs the general health, under circum* 
Haaces of unduly prepared chylc« 

A want of atoqiachic energy and adequate 
solvei^t power in the gastric fluid, are the 
ground of imperfect chylification in every in* 
stance; but default in systematic nuttin^ent 
is often referable either to glandular obstruction 
of the mesentery, or to such a distempered state 
of the motive power of the lacteal vessels, as in« 
capacitates them for a healthful or nutritive 
siecr^ioD. 

These causes, ao destructive ta systematic 

strength, so productive of diseased excitability, 

occasionally exert in a very signal manner their 

. . : F ^ influence 
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influenGe in Inducing inflammatory or. gouty 
m^fection oi the ligament^ and tendons. 

1^ ngd, und tpfofbloiiSy 9eem ^ be 
iBoro particularly Ifablf to have gouty ailinwt 
excited in this way : hepce the affectton is seldom 
' very distinct ; transient pains in the jointef ai[c 
sympathetically distributed over the frame, eittief 
without s^ny ioflammatO|ry action, ot in so feeble 
a degree, as scarcely ^ oaui^ perceotible swel^* 
iBg or redness. 

In these circumstanon, mneh i^Imeii is ufnaUjf ^ 
entertained for the llurking danger which \s, 
supposed to be in the rear ei imperftct gocU ;, 
indeed solicitude for the darling remedy, tho 
curative disease, not unfrequently goes the pfC^^ 
posferous length of applying topical excltet^ 
ment to the painful joint, in the ardent but 
delusive hope of there erectin^^ and static^nj^ 
the sqre bulwark of heiilth. 

However i^r-fetched the attempt, spediical 
ingenuity, or rather niedieal pjacebo, may not be 
wanting, ip eddesiTOttnajp to leliere indigestion, 
imperfect chy^o^tion, zpA, habitaal costirenest^ 
bjr blistering or ol^fwife) stimukting die feeti^ 
but it would exceed eyei| ciuch a view of salu- 
tary 
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Mry defrivaficy, to tbbk of cattiting an itifiatnma^ 
tbtt oti Ibe ligtmentous and tendinoiif structore. 
Hie duperveoing ptm would speedily engagt 
a farther effort to Kltay such idtolerabld tortotei 
by the aid of poultices and anodynes. That 
wtncb would then be so egregiously absurd in 
comec^ explanation, is held to be vindicable^ ii 
indeed supposed to be indispensable, when 
•bscarod by the humoral nonsense^ and ghostly 
4fead of recondite gout, 

Thei barter of diMMes is at best an ik^ually 
speculative and precarious traffic ; and, if e^ef 
negotiable, could not be extended to gout op 
eomrnon parity of adtafnfage ; for what disorder 
that could be alteTiated by the derivani influence 
44* gouty i^^affimation,^ could occasion more local 
iMture^ and sysfeoiatie commotion, than such 
vicdence 01^ the Ugamei^tous and tendinous 
atm^dve } 

9. Wheft ei^eadional derangetnent of healthy 
from whate^ caude, has so yittated the system^' 
atic excitability^ as universally to awaken a 
fliorbid su^iceptilHlity for being impressed by 
notmus povrertf, gouty^ or Kgamentous and 
tendinous in&mmationr must ever be an impehd« 
iog evil; thus, fhc frequent tecurrence of 

?4. febrile 
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febrile and catarrhal afTettion^ protracted indU 
gestion, habitual intemperance and co0tivenes6» 
•re among the foremost of Ihe remote cause? 
which introduce gouty disease. 

In these <tircum^nce8, the disorder steals into 
form very insidiously; disease previously per* 
vades the system, no part or function is etitirely 
free from unhealthy movement ; but often with- 
out there being any established character oi 
malady, gouty inflammation becomes promi* 
neat, and at once gives name and definite i]^ 
pearance to the complaint. 

The arrival of gout in this manner is weU 
corned with much joy, the disease is held to 
be salutary, and undue confidence in its real 
and fictitious influence concenters every pain^ 
every ailment, in this curative disorder. Nor ia 
the delusion removed by either the coqtinuapco 
of severe symptoms of the previous systematic 
affection, or by the sympathetic disturbance in- 
duced by the now local source of irritation. 

In such distempered state of excitability, an 
aptitude is afforded to every variety of disease, 
and especially to gquty excitement, as the liga- 
mentous ^nd tendinous structure mu^t i^ecessarily 

sbawi. 
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share a large proportion of the irritative and 
sentient irregularity which pervades the system, 
both from its dense fabric and motive uses. 

ID, Whatever may have first induced gouty 
inflammation, whether it may have origiiKiUy 
participated in the general state of the system, 
or have been more directly excited by external 
violence, its having had an existence facilitate9 
its renewal, which disposition at length attains 
to habitual ease« 

Like most diseases connected with impaired 
tone or energy in the affected parts, the tend^ 
ency in gout to return increases in the ratio of 
its actual recurrence. The oftener it has been 
renewed, the more familiar and frequent will be 
its visits. In this respect it obeys a law of the 
animal economy, that subjects every vital, as 
well as salutary movement, to the influence of 
custom ; and it is by this aid that perfection is 
ultimately attained, both in the physical aqd 
moral world. 

i» 

An engine so powerful as that of habit, may 
l)e wielded to the most salutary as well as morbid 
purposes, in the various ordinances of life. If not 
©f a salutary tendency, it should be resisted be- 
fore 
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fore it ^all have acquired^ from long coiVf 
tinuance, the inveteracy of unyielding establish- 
ment. The endeavour at this counteraetioti ia 
ihvoured by the difficulty of subduing the native 
energy, which opposes the usurping infringe- 
ment of habitual power. With sucb aid, no 
quarter should be given, obstacles should b0 
fhiekly planted against such ascendancy, which 
would hold it in check, and eventually turn the 
force of habit to the protection of origina) 
power.^ 

The cxpwliency of this, conflict ia genetadly 
admissible in diseases, but more particular^ so ifH 
gouty infianunation^ which tends ni]^ly to id*' 
duce such changes in the excitable powers and 
organic s^ructute of the affected parts, as greatly 
strengths the di&po^ien to h^bftoal e^blisht 
pent^ 

Ko disease, has givoi more glarii^ f^oof of 
ifae facility and obstinacy with which it familiarly 
inmates itself, than gout ; nor is there any disease 
fhort of visceral lesion, either of more trouble- 
some tenantry, or more frequently rebellious. 
it soon takes the lead of systematit: ailment ; and 
when the general health is uno^nded, and has 
extended no genen^tivc sympathy to, the peculiar 
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•cat of its Tiotcncc, it will arise spontaneously! 
or at lea^t wiihout any other cause than that 
.wMcb habitual promptitu<)e fot afiectioa for- 
fiishes. 

The prevailing pathological notion of the 
liature of gout, has mt>st perniciously warranted 
its being fostered. Hailed as a remedial good» 
it is nursed from pign^y to gigantic power} 
nor is this cherishing encouragement withheld 
until it shall haye fashioned the a^ected parts t^ 
fhe prompt acceptance and lasting duration of its 
violence. 

Instead of 1his procedure, its cqntinuanc* 
should be efEeaciously resisted, its attack should 
incite the terror due to an insidious, increasiog; 
and formidable disease, tending at once to erect 
for itself in the damaged fabric of the ligaments 
and tendons a familiar and permanent dwelling, 
^nd from thence to irn|wr the energy of life, and 
disconcert the harmony of health, by sympa^r 
thetically diffusing oyer the system morbid 
ifTitatioQ^ 

Habitual gout then is habitual disease^ often 
indeed itre^sttble from ahcfed s^tructur^ in the 

^^ected 
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^ected parts^ but always of hurtful tendency^ 
•od therefore should, if possible, be invariably 
counteractedj and its a^ttacks combated by the 
most prompt and effectual modes of relief. 

II. The proximate cause of gout results from 
the a^regate efBcIency of the remote causesi 
and is truly the disease itself. This efficiency 
or proximate cause, by which the disease is 
constituted, consists in an agitated and an in- 
creased degree of vital or repulsive motion in 
the affected parts* 

By vital motion is meant a repellency, subsist* 
ing between the constituent particles o( all mat- 
ter. This innate power or property is, by a law 
of nature^ spontaneously evolved from atomical 
surfaces, and assumes character and determinal 
force, when issuing from the congeries, or com- 
bination of material substances, which formt 
specific or particular structure. 

The exertion of this universally repellent 
power, in the organic fabric of the animal eco- 
nomy, is life, or vital motion. The action of 
this power denotes itself in ammal feeling as 
heat; an undistinguishable . identity, therefore, 

wit^^ 
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vkh respect to the object, subsists between 
what has been varioudy denominated repulsive 
motion, vital action, and heat. These several 
modes of the samd thing arise from the difTerent 
circumstances in which it is operative. Re* 
pulsive motion is the natural efficiency of matter, 
and universally pervades ev^y conceivable atom ; 
vital motion is the organic efficiency of matter, 
and heat is the impression only, which that 
power makes on animal sen^tion. i 

In this view of the nature of vital power, it 
will be easy to perceive the ground of its morbid 
excitement in gouty inflammation, as well as in 
every other variety of disease ; it also instructively 
developes and explains the real cause of all the 
distressing torture occurring in inflammatory gout, 
- to consist in almost a combustive degree of 
redundant heat, or repulsive motion. The de*- 
finitton, therefore, here submitted, of the proxi* 
mate cause of gout being a morbid excess of heat, 
is perfectly consonant with the explanation 
offered, of the nature and origin of that power. 

The utmost practical advantages are likely to 
ensue from Contemplating the foundation of gout, 
in common with all other diseases, as laid in 

repulsive 
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repaldre motion, and of ammikrting this inilJrtji 
property of matter with the cause of heat *• 

In this identity is [u^esented an easy sdation 
of the Tarious intricate questions which have 
agitated and divided the schools of medicine^ 
from the remotest periods to the present time i 
and, what is of still greater importance, it kads 
very directly to an appropriate, and consequently 
to a successful mode of cure* 

Gouty inflamtnation affords a most striking 
example, unique indeed in the catalogue of dis* 
eases, how much the general theory and practice 
of medicine promise to be benefited by th« 
explanation here given of its proximate cause* 
It at once rejects the unmeaning doctrines which 
issued from the reveries of humoral pathology^ 

* My earliest independent speculations on the nature of 
disease (now nearly twenty years unce) were founded on tempo* 
rature and itsticcasional variations. The obvious expansions and 
contractions which accompany increased and diminished heat, 
were, In my judgment, of the most extensive and important 
application in the doctrine and cure of diseases. But the theory 
of repulsive motion, as explained by the ingenious Mr. Hum- 
phrey Davy (in his Essay on Heat, Light, &c.)f in rqection of 
material heat, has contributed greatly to elucidate and confirm 
my previous view of the subject. 

5 a^<* 
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mod ppifits out ao iafollible mode'of iclief, ftad 
fiftQQ m^e(!4 of perfeqt cure* 

Gouty excitement, in common with that of 
every other description, is chiefly cogni« 
sable by the greater or less degree of heat 
which accompanies it : this therefore is an agi- 
tated, and consequently an excessive evolution 
of vital motion, endeavouring to escape by the 
affected part, torturing the sentient fibre by its 
accumulated force, and requiring the coldest 
media for its speedy and curative transference. 

As vital motion, in healthy as well a? morbid 
states, is generated by the atomical and com- 
pound efficiency of organic matter, its excess, 
defect, and diseased agitation, must depend on 
the existing motive conditions of the animal 
fabric. 

Augmented or disturbed action invariably 
evolves a proportionately increased degree of 
repulsive motion, correctly noticeable by the 
impression of excessive heat, which it makes on 
the sensorial principle of life. 

The healthy state of vital motion ia liable to 
be disturbed by an infinity of remote causes^ in 

the 
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tbe excitant Action of all which^ either a painful 
or heated sensation is induced, which sorves td 
mark morbid deviation from the standard tem- 
perature ; and though excessive heat should not 
be thermometrically discoverable at the surface, 
yet it actually prevails, as the necessary effect of 
commotion ; and its dissipation, or transfer* 
ence, by cooling means, will most effectually 
restore the motive power to the duly repulsive or 
healthy harmony^ 

When the vital power of the system is defi- 
cient, it is designated by correspondent chilliness 
and torpor, approaching in some instances even 
to paralytic affection ; but this can never be an 
object for discrimination in gouty ailment : there 
the inflammatory heat faithfully characterizes the 
excess of vital motion, and correctly points out 
the true intention of cure. 
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SECTION IV. 

CURE OF GOUT, . 

!• The importance of correctly knowing the 
proximate cause of a disease (which is in (act the 
disease itself), is evident^ in suggesting an ap- 
propriate and efficacious mode of cure. 

The misconception of the nature of a disorder 
leads to an erroneous practice, and sanctions the 
worst consequences by doctrinal prescription. 

It would be better for the interests of humanity 
that no theory of disease should exist, than that 
the authority derived from it should induce a 
disregard to facts, and trammel the curative 
plan with the heedless procedure of routine 
treatment. 

Gouty excitement, whether it proceeds the 
length of inflammation, or to that only of dis- 
eased irritation, affords by its nature, or proxi- 
mate cause, a striking example of the only 
suitable mode of cure. This must consist in 

G both 
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both the local and general diminution of th6 
excessive heat which prevails. 

Untit this shall have been effected, not a truc^ 
even can be gained with the disease ; it must pro- 
ceed unchecked, and produce locally, as well as 
generally, all the ravage which its unmitigated 
violence and protracted duration can occasion. It 
is obvious that the indication for reduced heat 
must be regulated, as tcyits extent, by the sub- 
sisting degree of inflammation and pain. 

. These symptoms must be relieved, and the 
power of the means for effecting it must be com- 
mensurate with the difficulty of the accomplish- 
ment. 

2. This curative reduction of morbid excess of 
heat, in gouty disease, is most commodiously 
and effectually attainable, by the employ of cold 
media, to transfer the redundant temperature 
with the utmost dispatch. 

Cold water is the universal boon of nature, is 
the vehicle of atmospheric temperature, in which 
the functions of health are carried on, and to 
the refrigerant offices of "which, intemperate heat 
yields its hurtful influence. The fluid then, 

whicb 
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which bears this salutary temperature, is the 
simple and efficacious retnedy here proposed, 
for the immediate relief and speedy cure of gouty 
in common with every description of inflamma- 
tion. It should be applied topically to the 
affected parts, either by means of wetted cloths, 
by gentle showering, or actual immersion. A 
durable degree of cold must be supported ; the 
refrigerant force, therefore, of its first applica- 
tion must be uniformly continued, by frequently 
renewing the cold water, which soon becomes 
heated by the inflammatory temperature of the 
affected parts. This course should be pursued 
until the painful sensation of burning heat shall 
subsfide, and with it the concomitant efflorescence 
and tumefaction. 

It cannot be determined with any precision, 
that could be even generally applicable, how 
long this refrigerating treatment should be con- 
tinued ; but an unerring practical rule may be 
drawn from the attendant heat and pain, which 
is, unremittedly to persist in the remedy until 
every sense of painful heat be completely sub- 
dued, and the aflected parts begin to regain 
motive power. ^ 
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If a general period can be given, in which 
curative benefit is derivable from the employ of 
this simple remedy, it may be fixed Bt for fy- eight 
hours ; but for the consolation of the patient be 
it known, that relief is coeval with its first use, 
and uninterruptedly progressive to its ultimate 
completion. 

Much will depend on the unveering uni- 
formity with which this remedy is applied. It 
should not be forgotten that the object to be 
effected is literally the extinction of fire; and 
that, therefore, it would not be less unwise t# 
desist before its accomplishment, than it would 
be to check only, or repress, the conflagration of 
a building, instead of completely annulling it. 

As gouty excitement is kindled only by exces- 
sive heat, it is solely this exuberance that is the 
object of reduction. As goon as th^t is effected, 
the topical cold which had fulfilled the inten- 
tion should be discontinued, lest it might im- 
pair the vital energy of fhe parts, by transferring 
too much of its motive or salutary heat. 

Entire freedom from pain, from inordinate 
heat^ and the renovated sensations of health, will 

truly 
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truly attest an adequate and curative reduction 
of the morbid temperature. 

In the northerly, and indeed in the European 
latitudes, the topical use of water, at the atmo- 
spheric temperature, will be in general found 
fully sufficient to transfer the redundant heat of 
gouty inflammation ; though inveterate cases 
should certainly be combated with either ice or 
snow, the solution of which on the aflfected 
parts would most powerfully operate in reducing 
the distempered heat *. 

In the equinoctial latitudes, or tropical cli- 
mates, the low temperature of ice or snow would 
detach from the inflamed parts much more 
promptly and efficaciously than the temperate 
coldness of water, at the atmospheric heat, 

* In default of ice or snow, the atmospheric temperature of 
water may be reduced upwards of ten degrees of Fahrenheit's 
thermometer, by dissolving in it one eighth part of the nitrate of 
potash (common nitre). With this solution the inflamed parts 
may be wetted instead of common water. 1 

The rapid evaporability of aether at the inflammatory tem- 
perature renders it likewise a topical refrigerant of considerable 
power, and worthy of co-operative employ in those rare, those 
almost inconceivable cases indeed, which may require the collec- 
tive force of various means to reduce the morbid heat* 

G 3 could 
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could possibly dp. The more powerful remedy 
therefore should be occasionally resorted to *. 

The efficacy of topical cold, in gouty inflam- 
mation, is much assisted by internal dilution 
with cold slender liquids, particularly water, 
drank in small quantities, at short intervals. 

* As it is almost impracticable either to transport or to pre- 
serve the frozen texture in the shape of snow or ice in the high 
temperature of the tropical climates, a degree of' cold commen- 
surate with every exigence, for adequately reducing the morbid 
heat of gouty inflanunation, may be obtained by dissolving 
muriate of ammonia (ammonia muriata) and nitrate of potash 
(kali nitratum), each one part, in three parts of water. The 
solution or distribution of the concrete particles of these saline 
substances will engage so large a portion of the heat, or repulsive 
motion of the water, as to reduce its tempcra^rc from fifty to 
ten degrees of Fahrenheit's thermometer, which is twenty-two 
degrees below the freezing point, by the same scale, * 

This would be a diminution of heat equal to every salutary 
purpose of topical cqld, much too great indeed^ but for cases 
which may resist a more moderate temperature, and never ap- 
plicable but with the most exact caution of discontinuing it as 
soon as the painful sense of morbid heat shall subside, lest the 
vit^J action of the affected part should be suspended, or even 
destroyed by it. Much lower degrees of heat may be induced 
by the frigorific effect resulting from the • commixture of snow;, 
the neutral salts, and mineral acids, in certain proportions ; but 
the influence of such combinations on the animal fibre is not 
compatible, with life. 

A common 
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A common wine-glassfal of cold v^ater, tak^n 
every ten minutes, soon diffuses a most pleas- 
ing rfsfrigerant influence over the system, re- 
moves the cuticular constriction, which proceeds 
from redundant heat, and consequently induct 
the additionally cooling process of equable per- 
fipiratit)n, by which excessive heat is farther eva- 
porated, and the healthy temperature speedily 
restored. To co-operate in this cooling plan, 
dietetic and medicinal stimulants should be cart- 
fully avoided. Fermented liquors of every kind 
should be shunned, and but a very moderate 
quantity of animal food should be taken. Th6 
quantity of aliment should never be sufficient to 
cause either stomachic oppression or dyspeptic 
excitement : costiveness should be. removed, and 
the apartment should be well ventilated, b* 
without fire, and cautiously kept at the lowest 
atmospheric temperature. The bed-clothes should 
be light, and every description of mental anxiety 
should be solicitously guarded against. 

Both the local and general mode of reducing 
morbid heat, here recommended, miust be un* 
derstood to be as strictly applicable to every 
shifting or sympathetic attack, on a fresh joint, 
as to the original seizure. 

G 4 It 
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It is also to be remembered, that the success 
of the treatment will be earlier and more decisive, 
if topical cold be applied at the same time, and 
in an equ^l degree, to every part which may hap- 
pen to be affected, whether in the first instance^ 
successively, or interchangeably. 

This refrigerant mode of cure is of course 
indicated in every inflammatory gradation of 
gouty, or ligamentous and tendinous excitement, 
usually termed rheumatism, but which has been 
before said to be a misnomer, and to hold the 
strictest identity with the more evident character 
of gout. 

3. But little assistance can be derived from 
medical influence in the cure of gouty aflfection ; 
and indeed but little occasion can occur for its 
aid, if the full effect of reduced temperature, 
both locally and generally, has been obtained, 
^he violent local pain, and symptoms of general 
irritation, usually attending a high degree of gouty 
excitement, cannot fail to impair the systematic 
energy extremely, and even daqgerously, if long 
protracted. 

The removal of these evils should hp attempted 
without the shortest delay ; to endure them is to 

tamper 
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tamper with the interests of health, and to com- 
promise the existence of a most distressing and 
threatening malady. Reduced temperature, 
adequately applied, will, in a vast majority of 
instances, effectually remedy every grievance, 
and leave nothing for medicinal assistance to ac- 
complish. 

In the few cases which may occur of unyield- 
ing torture, arising from deeply altered structure 
in the affected parts, deranged distribution of 
circulating fluids, and extreme temperamental 
irritability, aid may be sought for in the harmo- 
nizing efficacy of opium, and other narcotics. 
It has been my practice occasionally to direct the 
camphorated tincture of opium (tinctura opii 
camphorata), and the ammoniated tincture of 
guaiacurini (tinctura guaiaci ammoniata), in 
doses from one dram to half an ounce of each, in 
any suitable vehicle, at intervals of four hours ; 
but this in most instances has been rather the 
work of medical expediency, to gratify the pre- 
vailing expectation of something medicinal being 
necessary, than from a clear persuasion of its 
being indispensably requisite. In the worst 
cases, where pain has been insufferable, the to- 
pical application of cold has afforded immediate 
relief, and its constant employ during some 

hours 
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hours has obviated the recurrence of farther in- 
convenience. In similar instances, opium iri 
the largest doses, without refrigerant co-opera- 
tion, has not availed in rendering the pain even 
tolerable^ much less in wholly removing it. 

The proximate cause of gouty excitement 
consisting in excessive heat, or repulsive motion^ 
amassed and confined in the dense structure of^ 
the ligaments and tendons, affords a satisfactory 
explanation of the inefficacy of opiate or narcotic 
influence in allaying the pain. The solitary 
action of that power must tend to increase 
rather than diminish its violence, by exciting 
additional motive energy in the aflfected parts *, 

which 

* Opium is here considered as a narcotic stimulant^ in decided 
opposition to its supposed claim to a direct sedative power. Such 
ideal power,' indeed, implies negation or abstraction oJF all positive 
power, which is repugnant to every effect induced by opium on 
animal excitability. Dimiryshed frequency of arterial actioA 
certainly arises from its influence ; but how is this produced ? 
not by suspending or repressing motive power, but by so exciting 
and invigorating it, as to render its contractile actions propor* 
tionately more strong, equal, and slow. This retarded fre- 
quency of action then results from the improved tone and regu* 
larity imparted by opiate or narcotic excitement, which effectually 
supersede the agitated, rapid, and irregular motions of debility. 
Hence the injurious effects induced by the stimulating influence of 
opium in inflammatory and other diseases of high excitement, and 
its beneficial agency in cases of tottering and painful weakness. 

The 
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which must necessarily fan, not damp, the mor* 
bid flame ; .but when the inflammatory tempe- 
rature is much reduced, and verging on ex- 
tinction from the effect of topical cold, narcotic 
virtue may then operate beneficially in calming; 
both locally and generally, the irritative and 
sentient commotion which the violence of paitt 
had induced. 

The morbid irritability which arises from 
systematic weakness or atony consequent on 
the debililating effect of protracted gout, is the 
peculiar condition which requires the energizing 
and quieting influence of opiate and narcotic 
power. 

No dose of opium compatible with human 
existence, will alleviate the extreme torture of 

The immoderate operation of opium, as well as that of eveiy 
other narcotic substance, may indirectly induce eventual de>- 
bility, by the exhausting effect of undue excitement ; but this wiU, 
in common with other instances of deficient motive energy, be 
characterized by a small, unequal, and rapid action of vital power, 
and not by augmented tone and slowness. It may be justly con- 
eluded therefore, that opium, and all other narcotic agents, are 
impressively and diffusively stimulant, capable of universally 
pervading the system, and of annulling the irregular and rapid 
actions of trembling atony, by equalizing and energizing the 
motions of vital power. 

gout. 
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gout. When given in this disease with unre- 
strained freedom^ it induces ferocious delirium, 
which is followed by an aggravated sense of local 
pain* Thus it appears^ that the only remedy 
for gouty inflammation is that which a law of 
nature has marked out, as peculiarly adapted to 
the cure of the disease, consisting of the most 
prompt method of extinguishing fire. This is 
more or less effected by any cold medium, but 
most commodiously, and in general very effi- 
caciously, by water at the atmospheric tempera- 
ture. 

It is redundant heat only that is the object of 
removal in gouty excitement; that which is 
natualr is organized, forming the very principle 
of life itself, therefore cannot offend, and could 
not be transferred without partial decomposition, 
disease, and death ^ but that which distemper 
generates is uncombined, and will inflame and 
destroy the parts on which it is evolved, if suf- 
fered to amass, and not early evaporated or 
diffused through media at a lower temperature. 

In every attempt to reduce distempered heat, 
intestinal obstruction should be obviated as a 
source of visceral pressure and systematic irrita- 
tion. An occasional laxative therefore should 

A be 
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be given, to remove costiveriess in gouty afFcc- 
tion, and to prevent its morbid consequences. 

It is not necessary to reduce the systematic 
strength by evacuation, in the cure of gout : this 
would be to superadd constitutional weakneiss 
to the local inflammation, farther to disturb the 
general health, to incur more severe sympa- 
thetic grievances, and to retard the progress of 
convalescence. The disease is local ; the constiii* 
tutional strength, then, should neither be inor- 
dinately stimulated, nor broken, but preserved 
as unimpaired as the painful conflict yvM admit. 

Neither bleediug ndr purging therefore is 
indicated in the cure of gout. Abstinence 
from fermented liquors, drinking cold water as 
ah ordinary diluent, avoiding salted provisions, 
and diminishing the accustomed proportion of 
animal food, arc the only changes in the usual 
diet, which the most speedy cure of gout would 
appear to require. 

, 4. The view which has been here taken of 
gouty disease, clearly exhibits the incongruity of 
attempting its relief, by the accustomed mode 
of increasing the local temperature, . 
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If the excitement already is so violent, as to 
have induced the most exquisite pain, and to 
have endangered the production of altered struc- 
ture, surely the stimulant influence of additional 
beat must exasperate the mischief^ and render 
the affection truly deplorable. ^ 

It is much to be lamented, that the itircsti- 
gation of disease is thought to be the exclusive 
province of abstraction, and that science can 
only be cultivated by intellectual refinement^ 
soaring above the reach of common sense^ 

To this disregard of the evidence of feeling 
must be ascribed the preposterous practice of 
endeavouring to cure gout by aggravating its 
violence, and protracting its duration* Common 
sense is shocked at the absurdity ; but the pride, 
the dogmatism, and perverseness of rational 
science, imagine a jastification for the error, 
and prohibit the exercise of a rational opinion 
on the subject. Increased temperature in gouty 
affection, whether proceeding fropi systematic 
or local warmth, must necessarily lay the ^ubd- 
ation of the worst effects, .and does really 
occasion the irreparable, and often horrible 
ravages, which occur on the affected parts. It 
is the fostered continuance of gouty excitement 

3 i» 
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in the ligamentous and tendinous structure^ that 
induces decomposition of fabric, and reduces 
joints but simply inflamed, to the unsightly 
wreck of tophous or shapeless tumefactions, 
grievously torn by the deposition, concretion^ 
and exclusion of calcareous matter. These arc 
among the effects of mismanaged and protracted 
gout, the aggravated mischief of erroneous 
treatment, unknown to the unexasperated course 
of inflammation, the mighty work of science, 
and the disgrace of common sense. 

It may be truly said, that the gouty deformi- 
ties which so often present, are not the neces- 
sary or unavoidable consequences of the dise^e, 
but the lamentable effects of artificially station- 
ing morbid excitement, on parts which cannot 
endure protracted inflammation, without incur- 
ring irretrievable damage. 

The truth of this fact may bo familiarly illus- 
trated by what occurs in mismanaged inflam- 
mation on any other structure than that of the 
ligamentous and tendinous. It is invariably 
Ibund, that increased heat topically applied to 
the inflamed part, by either poultice or foment- 
ation, progressively augments the stimulus^ of 
vascular distention, until at length, either from 

mechanicaji 
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mechanical violence, orthcrcpolsive force of ac* 
cumulated heat^ the fabric begins to demolish, the 
organic affinities by which the constituent prin- 
ciples of the diseased parts were connected, yield, 
and injury beyond regeneration is sustained. 
That equal mischief should occur in a texture 
that admits not of the slightest deviation, con- 
sistently with the due execution of its office, is 
too evident to be insisted on. 

The local evils of the protracted gout do not 
fill the measure of injury produced by it^ con* 
tinuance. The morbid sympathies which the 
habitual pain generates in the system, become 
at length highly irritable, and may be awakened 
into serious affections, by the various remote 
causes of disease : this is often so much the 
case, that the gouty system becomes a most 
impressible thermometer, as well as barometer, 
to all considerable changes in aerial temperature, 
, and density. 

Is it no reflection then on art, to have ' 
fettered nature in inextripable disease, and, under 
the semblance of a remedy, to have consolidated 
4he worst conditions of both general and local 
distemper ? 
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, It bas^ been seen that gouty inflan^kmation re* 
qqires the reverse treatment to that which is 
commonly employed ; that' the redundant ho^t 
should be transferred by cold media^ with all 
possible dispatch, which would prevent the 
effects resulting from stimulant influence, and 
which so often torture, cripple, aiid disfigure 
its unhappy victims. 

There are indeed iwo modes of reducing in- 
flammatory beat: the one is by diflTusion, or 
' transference through substances at a lower tem- 
perature ; the other is by exhausting the fuel, 
or the pabulum which evolves it : thus, com- 
bustive force will diminish, as the final destruc- 
tion of the burning body approaches; but it 
must be remembered also,^ that it will, cease 
altogether, when the body is wholly burnt: 
in like manner organic structure may be so sti- 
mulated, as at length to be nearly exhausted of 
vital power, and consequently be reduced to 
languid motion ; but here top, its total exhaus- 
tion is hazarded, which would be tantamount 
to death itself. No difficulty can occur in 
making an election between these two modes of 
reducing heat : in that by abstraction, life is 
shielded against the destructive conflict of com- 
J)ustivc agitation J while in that by addition, it 
n is 
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Is exposed to its deranging Violence. The one 
fa the direct debility oF abstinence ; the Othdr, thfe 
ifldirect debility of inteniperaricc. 

The seeming contrast which is prc^jnted in 
the cure of inflammatory affection, by cooling 
arid heating, or by.ahti-stitnulant and stimulant 
powers, may be reconciled, by the attempt to 
effect a reduction of vital power by opposite 
means : but who can hesitate a moment to pre- 
fer the direct to the indirect method, when the 
one is immediate, safe, and always practicable, 
while the other is slow, precarious, and ofteh 
unattainable ? 

It is on this crooked principle, thai scalds 
and burns are attempted to be remedied by 
exposure to fire, and the application of spirit 
of turpentine ; that sprains are treated with sti- 
mulant applications ; that recent incisions, and 
contusions, are washed with spirituous embro- 
cations; and that gangrenous inflammation is 
subjected to the excitant impression of efferves- 
cing and fermentative poultices. 

This is at best endeavouring to obtain with 
iire and sword, what may be acquired by peace- 
ful surrender. 

5. The 
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5« The misconceived notion of the comtitn- 
tlonal and critical natvire of gont^ pnsdudes the 
exetx^ise of comm<Hi discemment as to its true 
character, and consigns it to the dominion of the 
most inveterateprejudices. 

The influence of habitual adoption and in- 
tellectual indolence^ rejects and disdains fkrther 
inquiry into a disease that is suppos^ to be 
sufficiently understood, and of an acciedited 
nature^ that has been consecrated by the coti* 
current testimony of ages. 

Truth has not a more ' arduous obstacle to 
contend with, than prescriptive error. It is an 
authority which is held unquestionable; and 
though its ground be tiot understood, it is con- 
sidered as cavilling or captious, to disbelieve, or 
doubt, what has been confirmed by unobjected 
admission. 

These impositions can only be detected by an 
ardent love and desire of independent inquiry, 
by an aversion to conclusions that neither illus- 
trate any difficulty, nor lead^to any advantage. 

A guarded endeavour at investigation, in such 

fiircumstances of blind fidelity, unmeaning con- 

II z fidence. 
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fidcncc, and useless prescription, may terminate 
in valuable discovery ; it will certainly bre^ the 
fetters of prejudice, and afford an unconfined 
sphere for liberal contemplation. 

The painful severity of gout, its crippling tend* 
cncy, its deep and irreparable impression on 
the constitutional strength, and the increas- 
ing facility and frequency of its recurrencq, 
are well adapted to impress a belief of the dread- 
ful nature of the malady, and to induce au 
anxious endeavour to investigate the cause, andT 
to devise a rational mode of repressing and curing 
go growing and crying an evil. Some diseases 
arq more untractable than others, and some 
^re absolutely incurable; but it is peculiar to 
gouty inflammation to proscribe every attempt 
to cure, lest its remedial eflScacy should be 
fatally counteracted. 

Such nonsense is sounding, but must vanish 
before the decree of reason and factj which here 
proclaims gout, in common with every other 
disease, to be fair g^me for medical attack ; that 
it possesses neither salutary nor morbid privi-' 
lege; that no quarter should be given to it; but 
that, it should always be earnestly combatted, in 

a manner 
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a manner commensurate with its speedy and 
utter extinction. 

6. The practicability, as well as urgent ne- 
cessity, for curing gouty inflammation, must be 
apparent, from the remarks which have been 
offered on the nature and tendency of its proxi- 
mate cause. When the more active violence of 
the malady has been repressed, and a congenial 
as well as tolerable temperature may be returning 
to the affected parts, some attention will be 
necessary to conduct the convalescent progress, 
with both local and constitutional advantage. 

As soon as the distempered sensibility of the 
inflamed parts is sufficiently subdued to admit 
of the pressure of friction^ the useful aid of 
that topical exertion to the debilitated vessels 
afcould not be omitted ; it should be performed 
at least three or four times a day, during ten oi^ 
fifteen minutes at each time, adapting its force 
exactly to what may be endured without giving 
pain. Co-operatively with this intention of ex- 
pediting recovery, the aggrieved parts should be 
also subjected to voluntary motion, as often 

and as durably as may be done without occa* 

sioning hurtful irritation. 
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The impaired energy of vital power, conse- 
quent on inflammatory violence/ is much re- 
trieved by the active excitement imparted to the 
languid state by gentle friction and voluntary 
motion. They tend also to reinstate the salutary 
temperature, or active conditions of healfhful 
repulsive motion. 

Pursuant to this principle of affording benefit, 
the affected parts should be kept warmer than 
is proper, during the active stage of the com- 
|>laint, and strict bandage may be likewise^ 
advantageously applied to the whole limb which 
may have been the seat of the disease, with a 
view to the compressive, sustaining, and conse- 
quently tonic influence rendered by it. 

If uncongenial heat should at aiiy period of 
convalescence disturb the ease or natural sen- 
sation, the bandage should be either wetted 
previously to its application, in cold water, or 
be occasionally moistened with that fluid, while 
remaining on the part. 

If an unyielding sense of torpor, weight, and 
deficient heat should supervene, it should be 
subdued , by bathing at least twice a day, during 
one hour at each time, the affected part in 

warm 
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If arm israfer^ at the temperature of one hqudred 
degrees of Fahrenheit's tfaermornQter, pr 99 
hot a$ thp semient aWte of the part yriW a4«iU f ^ 

Yiolenit altacks, as well as the protruded 
juration of gouty excUeoient^ often deeply 
underoiine the constitutional strength^ ^nd ex* 
pose the general health to the various risks of 
morbi^ excitability. 

^ It IS not unusual for the IJg^ciits ^ tei^dons, ^er V^^ 
peatedly suffering from inflammatory or gouty affection, to be- 
come §0 thjcjfcijed and Indurated, as to give to the disused 
joints both an unsightly enlargement, and great difficulty of 
motion. On these occasions, nothing will more efficaciously 
contiibute to restore to the stiffened jmnts the lost power pf 
e9&y ^e^don, t^ rubbing them s^t ^past t^ree times a day^ during 
half ao iipur, vHhmild oily substances, heated to xbt tempera- 
ture qf the -skin. The friction, or rubbing, is best performed 
with the hand, and its briskness should be so proportioned td 
the sensation of the part, as never to excite a painful degree of 
heat lather the animal oil called ncat's-foot oil, or olive p^, 
i^veiy prppgr/or thispurpo^se; pr \yhat indeed is equal, if not 
supc^orto eitl^er of these, is an aqueous solution of the yojks 
of eg^, j>repm^ by dissolving three yolks of egg in one pint of 
water. This mode of remedy should be pursued until the 
de$ired effect be obtained, which coounonly happens in the 
cpMr^^pf a /qw weeks, but which may not in very inye^rat© 
case» be fully produced in less than two or three months. 
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This is also an obstacle to the local rccovciy 
of tonic and native firmness ; it should there- 
fore be encountered by the most appropriate 
means of reinstating systematic energy. This 
must be attempted by a well-conducted plan of 
nutriment, taking but a small quantity at a time, 
at short intervals, slow mastication^ and moderate 
dilution. The diet should consist chiefly of 
animal food, and, if digestion be much unpaired^ 
a small portion of either Madeira or sound Port 
wine may be permitted. 

Dyspeptic oppression may be somewhat feme- 
died by friction, with a flesh-brush, over the 
region dfihe stomach; but it will in general, in 
the most fallen state of digestive power, be effec- 
tually obviated by the practical rule of neither 
taking at once, more than the bulk of half an 
ounce of any solid substance, nor than three 
ounces of liquid, at distances of one hour. This 
regulation is indeed of so much importance, in' 
all cases of convalescence, whether from gouty 
or any other disorder, that to its rigid observance 
may be justly ascribed, not only the celerity,, 
but the regularity and ultimate oerfection of 
recovery. 

li 
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If much constitutional debility, irritability, 
and nocturnal watching should prevail, the 
Peruvian bark, quassia, gentian, and other 
kindred stomachic tonics, may be employed, and 
at night the soothing influence of an opiate 
should not be omitted. Costiveness should be 
avoided ; and air and exercise should be enjoined, 
as holding a high rank in the scale of tonic 
power. 

It is not to be forgotten in this work of re- 
trieving constitutional strength, that the suitable 
means should be uniformly, not desultorily pur- 
sued, as lost power is not recoverable by pa- 
roxysmal regularity, but by systematic precision 
only. The period of convalescence is fraught 
with anxiety. Emersion from disease is not 
complete emancipation : though health be in fronr, 
distemper is closely in the rear ; no secure station 
presents between them ; a want of salutary 
progress always endangers a mortal regress. 
ifon fr^gredi^ est regredi. 

Whatever proficiency be made in the cure of 
gouty excitement, the advantage gained should ' 
be incessantly furthered, to obviate relapse, 
which is a renovation of the disease, under the 

aggravated 
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nggravated circumstances of impaired vital energ/ 
snd distempered susceptibility for morbid im«^ . 
pression. If, however, relapses should occur, th? 
disease will resume its wonted character ; it itiay 
indeed prove more violent, and le^ yielding, 
but in essential principle it will be identically 
the same. The mode of cure, therefore, should 
be th^t which is recommended ip the original 
affection, adapting the force of the remfs4y to 
the exigencies of exasperated difficulties ; and 
uoremittedly employing it, until a salutary ter- 
iaination be effected. 

The mode of curing gout here submitted t9 
public consideration, is not offered as infallible : 
such a pretension would betray an ignorance of 
the incurable nature of the disease, when founded 
in altered and irreparable structure. 

This irremediable state has uniformly resulted 
from neglect and mismanagement, permitting 
irretrievable injury to be done to the inflame^ 
parts. It may be affirmed without fear of con- 
tradiction, that no instance of gouty affection 
would ever attain an immoveable fixation, by 
irreparal>ly damaging the ligamentous and ten- 
dinous structure, if seasonably and duly treated 
t)y reduced temperature. Those therefore who 

are 
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arc but in the novitiate of the disease, whojare 
not yet the veteran sufferers characterized by 
distorted and motionless joints, roay be assured 
that the proposed remedy will prove to thenj in* 
variably radical; and for the consolation of those 
who bear about the incurable badge of fostered 
or neglected disease, be it known, that the 
evicting pain of renewed attacks will speedily 
jieid to diminished heat, will exempt the constitu- 
tion from the exhausting effect of protracted 
irritation, and tend greatly to lengthen the inter- 
vals of recurrence, though an insuperable obt- 
stacle should exist in the altered structure of the 
diseased parts, to an effectual or permanent 
€ure« 

No case of gout then can occur, in wbicU 
either curative or beneficial efficacy is not prompt- 
ly derivable from reduced temperature. In this 
estimate of its worth, it is entitled to an incom-^ 
parable preference to any medicinal mode of 
relief, which either has, or probably ever will 
be proposed for this grievous malady. 

The boasted medicines which have been at 

times palmed on the public for infallible reiEne- 

dies in this disease, have been a palpable impo- 

a sition. 
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sition, a gross abuse of erroneous prejudice and 
thoughtless credulity. Gout is a disease of re- 
dundant temperature, which cannot be controlled 
by the effect of any medicine operating either 
generally or locally. Whatever causes a positive 
excitement must injuriously increase Ihe exces- 
sive temperature; and whatever induces no 
degree of excitement must be wholly inefficient, 
and of course useless. 

Evacuations by bleeding and purging, assisted 
by slender diet, may tend to relieve ; but the 
effect will not be sufficiently concentrated on the 
affected parts, to annul the morbid heat. Such 
an evacuan.t attempt at cure would also unnecessa- 
rily and noxiously impair the systematic energy, 
protract the period of convalescence, and at best 
substitute a. precarious and complicated mode 
of remedy, for one that is simple and uniformly 
efficacious. 

Without the gift of prophecy, or hazarding 
too much to prediction, the laws of the animal 
economy, as well as the established axioms of 
medicinal efficiency, warrant the opinion, that no 
substance, of whatever combination or proper- 
ties, will ever be discovered, capable of exciting 
X either 
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either a directly curative, or even palliative 
influence, on gouty pr ligamentous and tendi- 
nous inflammation, independently of the aid 
of reduced heat ; or, in other words, that this 
salutary effect will never be produced by any 
agent, so appropriately arid extensively, as by 
the topical affusion, showering, or other modes 
of incessantly applying water, at its prevailing 
degree of coldness, assisted by cool apartments, 
abstinence from fermented liquors, dietetic sti* 
piulants, and ^copiously diluting with aqueous 
and other slender fluids, >t the atmospheric 
temperature. 
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SECTION V. 

PREV£J?TION OF GOUT* 

I. The art of preventing justly cUims a prece- 
dency to that of curing diseases; and as the power 
for effecting this desirable object generally exists, 
the vast catalogue of distempers afflicting human 
health may be said to be more the result of 
voluntary errors, than of inevitable necessity* 

To no disease does the truth of this remarl; 
more forcibly apply than to that of gouty excite* 
ment, in all its local forms and systematic sym- 
pathies. As life is the effect of stimulant power, 
and health the result of its due application, it is 
obvious that indifference to the adjustment. of 
this salutary standard of excitant agency must 
be attended with^frequent deviation and pro- 
portionate disease.. 

Dietetic regulation then is of the utmost im- 
portance, in both affording and protecting the 
salutary conditions of life. It is from the ali- 
mentary source that vital excitement is derived, 

and 
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and from its due use is drawn the most per- 
fect health. 

The errors of both excess and defect are cor- 
respondently manifested in vital action, which 
i^^iil be shaped and characterized by tempera- 
mental susceptibility for morbid impression. 

Irregularities in diet are not alvvays followed 
by tearly, though generally by ultimate disease. 
The firmness and force of salutary motions are 
iBUCh as successfully to encounter common and 
incipient difficulties, thereby preventing health 
from being the sure victim of every dietetic in^- 
caution. 

Amidst the vast variety of diseases that moleist 
human nature, and more or less derive their 
origin from dietetic, excess, gouty, or liga- 
mentous and tendinous inflammation stands very 
conspicuously. Habitual indigestion, stomachic 
oppression, and intestinal flatulency, sooner or 
later become the familiar inmates of immode- 
rately indulging in alimentary gratification. 

These symptoms are founded on systematic 
debility, indirectly induced by the excessive sti- 
mulation of redundant diet. Debility, whether 

induced 
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induced by Ihe undue abstraction or application 
of excitement, but more particularly the latter> 
is a morbid state, dangerously susceptible of the 
worst forms of disease. 

In such a situation, no part of the frame is 
exempt from the burden of disproportionate 
violence ; and experience has taught, that the 
ligamentous and tendinous structure, from the 
various circumstances of density, vascular Taq- 
guor, locomotive excitement, and occasional 
sprains, is peculiarly liable to become the seat of 
agitated and inflammatory action, when th^ 
systematic energy has been either impaired or 
disturbed by dietetic excess. The avoidance of 
an evil is much facilitated by knowing the mode 
of its hurtful operation. It has been observed 
then, that stomachic oppression and systematic 
plenitude greatly disorder the general health; 
and that, in that commotion, the ligaments and 
tendons may assume an inflammatory action, 
and exhibit the true character of gouty disease. ' 
Xhe work of prevention, therefore, with respect 
to diet, consists in habitually imposing a strict 
restraint on the appetite, in always desisting be- 
fore a disinclination for eating more shall arise, 
in masticating slowly and minutely, and in vini- 
fprmly preserving that unoppressed state pf stp- 

machjj . 



madu^ And oomsapcgiAmt kdms ^ Ijrstcifiatlc 
^cdth^ wbicli invBmUjr attend m vqIpi^hI 
^itfttc of that orgto) m miat^miptad di^tipD, 
jttid.a jKodemta wi^ljr orgBornd iHitnp^^ 

tm pMdttce tbb dMiftl^k beoc^it, and (o 
4ni|i20 itB /efficacy m fnpr^liog ^out^ ap undo- 
^iatiag mle idiould te obsetred, ai eating bot » 
small quabtity at a tkmix If the at^tit^ m\^ 
be restraided by Weight and measure^ the utmost 
alloivaiiot at wn^ meal abeukl not elcceed half a 
IHHmd of solid feod» •or a pint of liquid. The 
qtialfty^ the nutrittent is of less importaixie 
^haa the qtiaolity i in jISIm pcMpect^ tfaetdbie, the 
Ibias ^ palate aiiqr be sonewhat in^uigtd. Tbc 
hdH diMnt for oommoti mc^ is noqMatioasiMy 
water^ fb«.ugb) if the scrtrtetiou of a pint be <>b* 
served^ the relish may be allowed an equal scope 
*t!^prefeitencetotbatc9tiocdedtoa}imejdt. Qder^ 
hcttf (wine, and «ren spirit diluted wiitb w^U^^ 
may he therefore Aodffately used wMh impu^ 
Hity, andcomfiat^y witft thf pfey^ntjkMi iof go^t. 

Aliment may be taken under these restrictions 
two or three times a day ; but a kte mtaU or 
aupper, should be diacaided, as unseiulooablc* 
oppressive^ and of hurtful tendency. 



- IFIn the' general course of health this liMttr <d 
*diet be i^qutslie to obtiate the approach of goat^ 
^malady/ its observance will be additionally nl^- 
ccssarjr tvften ^morbid irrit%ti0p$ wander over, the 
frame, and threaten to become stationed on the 
^jbints: 4he otte^ avoidance, at th«t tioae^ of 
-ibrmiiHed liquons and- tftiimaL food would prei- 
'bkbfy crush the evil in its iembryon oti fiocming 
^tag^ and prevetftlts evotution. 

^ The abstesiioashesa bdre eojcnned^ may hf 
^yostly held as k stnrere infciq^cmcQt on the social 
^oidttianceg of tabic 6edhm ; but it most ber^ 
^llected; that the qisesdion isvuot^ whether the 
^pleasumbl^ grathEcatioa of tlie palate should or 
ehottld not beindulged/ but whether the f^ce of 
frequent goat will be paid for sttch enjojrmeot • 

The ' cause df temperance osay indeed foe 
eafely tested on its own moral and. phyw:al 
merits; but its recommendation mxjoitcs irret 
^istibleforce, by being at oDce a bulwatk against 
gout and most other forms of disease. 

^ %. Exercisb is a genial source of salutary mo«> 
tton in the animal economy. The whple frame 
is constructed of motive machinery. Vital mor 
tion proceeds incessantly and involuntarily ; and 

that 



that. which UxoqaeQtcd.wjtli^tha \arger;scal^^ oj& 
muscular structure^ apd subjected Jo volitiQii^' 
should be moderately exerted in the serviije o)f 
health. 

. It is iiii|¥>saihle that the ftwictipus of life c^ot 
Ipe perform^ with due. tuvgy^ unaided Igr loco-, 
swtisre occi^eaiefit, ,„ 

' - - .-■' " ' * ' ' /, f : 

The universal friction of surfaces, and conse* 
qn^et evolution^of repulsive or. vital motion, oc- 
colrriAg in bodily ex^cise,; dMributes tpoe tan^ 
sfrangth over the firame, and balances, in da|^ 
harmony the sentient and irritative actiqns,af tbq^ 
system. ' ■ * ;,../ • , v 

Innuiooraklfe afe the ^brms xxf.d^$^9^ Ijiablc ,ta 
result from ii^Qtion. ' Unwieldy plenitud?^ un-*" 
equal distributioo of 'the <(|r<sulfting fluids, vis^, 
ceml oUtructiQUs^vitii^ttll. s^e^ipcu^, and ;di$«» 
tcfopcred eiK^itoUlity,' ar^ inscf)^ably CQunect/^d 
with a habit of in4pl^ntr and it^^t^fy. in-r 
dulgeuce* 

6<Mity excftemeoti or , Ugam€^to^s and ten-^ 
dinous iiftfiaie«i^liQny i». ¥ery Ijkely to dris&.ia 
tfaia impsuisxl ^te oft hwltl^f it 4$ tber^pre ob^ 
viovs th<t this maladj^ wUl I}^j9wcrfi4iy Tesi^te4 

I a by 



ty ihi «H(M« 6f Metl lAoddMtl^ exittiAat iAitatiM 
cotidads td t>i«fi«i^e:i:^6idipiticd tine tAnitty twt» 

TXdt and exercise motoally ckpend on each 
Mhtr ibr tfteit dU(i iigiBaey tft ihtf UiivtMl tttonobiy. 
Ah ndbqiurt^ ttsc cff bMh k iciceif«ii8abl»r 
but the fcspective sufficiency irittM in Mae mea- 
sure be determined by relative influence. 

The taiadAtttC io6 hXinStt May be wmie-' 
What t<Hinter v a ii e d by iUktMaied tfxevciat^ by 
wfA^, v!farl ponvd* Is iMct tttgeHf txpented^ 
i»dtheKi|)erflu6ttl0^dbaipMed^. Ofttbe«o»* 
liary, abstemiousness does not require eqtnil 
exertion, as the iclaim for nutritive supply is 
ptifffot^xau^f ^l^oAttikbi. It ia diffied^ tfaeife. 
ibte, to hiy down « ^netfal rale ^ the dsgMe of 
eiodratt necessary ki tbe |irev«(nliott of go«t It 
fiiitft lAepend on leonstitotional and notettive «r« 
ihittiMances, and bb varied is flieKlwe moia or 
t6» powerftd and abundant 

The mode <^ exemse any be also adfipted tok 
fiMfividual eottvetfiditi^i bntivrlMn aMumodiotiMy 
petdSkuMtf iNrj^dngbaaOieat^fVpiialalyatated 
tb ^ppbtetbe ftetuMtwe «f goMty anlM^, than 
titber httle vt «ttti«|ls tanvnyancti. Walking 

more 
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ijtprp ^mtty and ^wWy jiiqilf the J9ipt? i.«^ 

^bviaw tl)if food «^b:t, '^ pojty <;Qm|»ti]^« nrU^ 
i^^MJkeMis walking; tpQ mmcb fJ^^to in tb^ 
.^mjf wiU M«»>e rocliffpq^ (M»i)it J on t|ie Ue9CD«9^ 
a(i4 lendoiw, pr even ypffin Umw^i j wlw«5^i w(^o)4 
t^ to produce riltlMpr tfMW 9l>v«»t« £9^* 

tlp^txnay W« ^ilrfiaiy «uA«re4 from goa^y ioi 
flatnm^tion, wpuM UkewisfS be proper, for thq 
pui'po9e of cooc«nt«rmg tbe moiWe exprtin^ oji 
those parts more sffectuallj than could be done 

The pitwotiw ewrpi^c, which fe mtfSfaxy 
ft^Uist gopt, 19 that which i^ pleasurable in 
Qommpn health, and .caL^late4 to obviate the 
♦ppicssion, and other iUa of natritwe redypdant^ 
Mdd^uejat 90 habitual inaction. 

3,. In «ine<|oail twjaperature roaj be sought a 
fertik j?i?urpe 9f d^storbed be^Ul? ; and no. dis^ 
ojder » loore dJrect)y in its influeiwc than gouty 
inflammation. The perfticioua operation of iwe- 
gularheat on the animal economy, arise* ettber 
I \ from 



iVoni Itn immeAmtk toYCGjoT^frbm the morbid' 
Susteptibilify existing 'Ifn^ttie^sf stem to be im- 
preissed by its changes. Robust liealtb wHl en-* 
durt a range of temperature witA irhpunfty, that* 
^roiild deeply Effect an * unduly if rftable state of 
tital fiower. In the latter desfbription of diseased 
excitability afrcthe htirtftil dfftctfe of^ variable 
tcmperatufe 'to l)C't:biefly expected, though in-«^ 
deed tht utmost constitutional strength ofteihf 
bends its firmness to the mischievous force of 
^ddtoarid cdntrasted ehtriges in' the prevailing 
fetfipert'ture. ' AV a ' common cause of gout,- 
therefot-e; variable temperature shodld engage 
the liiost vigilant precaution against Hs influenced 

The degree of atmospheric heat' cannot be so 
controlled as fully to obviate the hurtful effects 
6( its vicissitude. A choice of climate least liable 
to deviation from standard wartnth is the only 
practicable correction of that general evil; but 
the most variable temperature froni geographical 
position may have Its ribxious tendency resisted,* 
by sustaining as much as possible an equal degree 
of heat on the surface of the body, by avoid- 
ing tlie concentrated neat of fire, of confined 
todging-ropmS;, and close apartments in the day- 
time. ' ' • • " J ■** -' •• 

* f» 
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' Tble cdticukf heat/ aid sw^ that ^ (lie due 
temperature of liie i^rbolei aykein> may .ber|nw 
torved tvitb :tdl«iable 'Uoifbfmily, by^^eatbing 
or ^iverm^ tbe body wjfth fUiineL^ it should lye 
worn Tit^t the skid, and its use coatiniiedr 
throughout the year, taking it off at going to bed 
grid resuming it onTising. ' ' ; I 

It is <m the surfece of the animal body Use 
salutary temperature adjusts and prcsferires-iti 
due balance. Either excessive perspifatioA,* or 
extreme atmospheric cold, may detach too much 
beat, while a deficient distribution of the circok- 
ting fluids to the skin, arising from various caus^ 
of deranged excitability, is attended with dimi- 
nished persi)iration, and consd<juentl5" a|i insuf- 
ficient evaporation of heat. It will then be of 
the highest im|>oftatKe in preventing gout, ai 
well as various other diseases, to regulate th« 
temperature with the utmost preeisioftj* to 'attain 
indeed, if fto^siblc, a firm if^aptitudv to easy 
impression ; but guardedly to protect the surface 
from the iii^niy' proceediisg fronii.its Jb^ng Ex- 
posed to the hUftfoi^r conflict of ^luibquarteisrf 
perature, • ^ .:--. ',-. ; . 

Though the heat of .ibe sfytiftefnH^t^ldrg^ is tbf 
first object of regulation, yet that of the joints 
it particular should not be disregarded. 

14 If 



If etiber exccMiiFe of 4cficita* ^kwtmih all^ld 
eooir on tfaciQy ttiboufal hbapftfopriatelj tiipiitad t 
hi tfae 6ne tea^ redtiosd by eMt^ufc mid coM 
ablotion t }li the othari hf frietbi^ wwm kitli^ 
iDgi and temporaiy iociieaae df cot^rii^^ 

Th^ augmented heat iadoced throughout ih^ 
fystem, and mote abundantly on the joints, by 
eaccetifttFef esmlion^ Should be sofiered ffpAw^Xj 
to sttbeide^ by slow evaporation from the c^rlace^ 
and not be diverted to visceral or other parts, bj 
the tSoA of sodden cold interrupting the in«^ 
creased distrihutioii or detennination qtf fluids U^ 
the^n* 

Gouty afl^Dctioii is imminently endaiigered by 
tverf mstande of Ikxumulated or disproportioncd 
beat ; it should therefore be disupated ^ith (ho 
utmost dispateh> to preveat its becoming ata* 
ttoaed^ and thereby assodatively disturbing the 
aaiutacy oMtidot of other parts of the system. 

The: Goimtion causes 6f distempered heat will 
be effi^ctually avoided by temperate diet, tqi^Ut 
lind mcderate exerciser uniform clothings and a 
domestic temperature; at about fifty degrees of 
Fii|iienba^s thenttomettf., 



It 
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Jt ftlioQlct be tttm em teped) m a genend nife m 
An t^ndxxct of heaUh, that a \ow temper a turah 
^Ttng on the right side^ and mone pactieeiarly 
8Q in repressing and preventing goaty mShe&otSL 

It is easy to involve the conditions of health 
in the dostractivd fury of eonflagration ; but it 
is mqre difiicalt either lo extinguish or derange 
vital evolution, by depressing or abstracting 
oombustive violence* 

4* It should be a leafKng care in the preveiH 
tion of gout, to avoid an exces^ve exartioo o$ 
the ligainents and tendons, lest a d^ee of ii^ 
direct debility should be brought on them, which 
^ould be Apt to run into kiflanimtttory action oo 
^i^t occasiona, w fap t hcr getteml cr locri. la 
wdmuy cxfftmc eve% the jdiiita ave exposed tp 
undtte "^ioience of motioii, ^bkb may ^qiraifi 
^hd indnee in^arnraalory titnsion* However 
morbid excitement mayba peodoced on thosa 
parts, it should be reduced without delay, tQ 
obviate its assuming the gouty character and 
inveteracy. 

It IS not even surmned, nor inifeed in the 
prevailing doctrine of gout is it tmagioatde, 4bat 
external injury on the ligaments and fendons 

could 
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mvid possibly terainate ia gouty iAiimvAsitibn. 
Aa entife misconception of the true nature of this 
disease has led to a total inadvertence to this 
cooBOum source of it* 

Though reflection on the disease, through 
the mists of prejudice, may not suggest the pos-J 
ability of gout deriving its* origin from weakened 
or sprained ligaments and tendons, yet it is 
familiar to common obsenration, that thoso 
whose employ subjects them to an extreme use of 
thfose parts, such as pedestrian travellers and 
Spcnrtsmen, and particularly the amusive exercisd 
^ boys, in jumping, are especially liable to in- 
flammatory afTectiotia of the joints^. It is also 
well known, tbat a part which has been already 
.^raided yields with increased readiness to future 
OxMion, and that frequent rdaptes impair tho 
motive power of the part, nnd render it soscep^ 
ttble of being paiD&lly, ai^l often Inflammatorilji 
affected by either ^ehaoges of atmospheric temt 
peratute or any derangonent of the general 
health.. 

The laborious husbandman, whose avocations 
faavo connected hiin with much exposure to an* 
dement weather, and consequently with d(84 
turbed distribution of the circulating fluids, ieels 
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ttie pressure of ligamentous and tendinous affec- 
tion with peculiar severity. At one time the 
^iFected parts are torpid, stiffened, and deficient in 
motive energy ; at another, redundant heat sti- 
mulates tbem to painful and inflammatory actioB^ 
But in these circumstances of poverty, temper- 
^tice, and labour, it would be infringing what is 
-deemed the exclusive privilege of affluence, intem- 
perance, and indolence, to distinguish it by the 
luxurious epithet gout. It nevertheless is really 
-so; and unhappily for the humble suffei^r, the 
refinement of the appellation' draws on him thfe 
Scourge of wealthy without any of itsalleviationSy 
by subjecting him to the usual ordinances fot 
-Ihe cure of that malady. He is consigned to thte 
routine of increased excitement^ and erroneously, 
though benevolently, furnished with the means 
of fanning the flame of mischief, to the irretriev- 
able injury of the affected parts. 

■ It must then be admitted, that the earliest 
dawn of morbid irritation on the ligaments and 
tendons, whether proceeding from general or 
local causes, should be assiduously reduced, lest 
inflammatory action of those parts should an- 
nounce with nominal ttxxox the real XorXxxre of 
gouty excitement. 

The 



IZ4 FREVBNTIPK OF CatJT. 

The prcrcDtivc aim of gout, id tbfe way^ may 
tie accomplished by temporary inaction pf tbf 
pf&cted parts, subjecting jhem to the anti-^iom^ 
lant or abstracting influence of diminished tcf»» 
|ierfaturei by constantly applying totbqn, duriog 
the prevalence of excessive beat, oold water, the 
iavoldance of fermented liquors, somewhat lessen*- 
ing the accustomed quantity of food, keeping 
the bowels regularly open, occupying a cool an^ 
vt^ell- ventilated apartment, and preserving a uoih 
form course of mental tranquillity, Whf n ^U 
tendency to inflammation has be<^n subdued, the 
weakened parts should be often rubbed, be k^pt 
iflrmly bandaged, and not be subjected to any 
atress of exertion, until a due restoration of the^ 
motive tone and power shall have beca cff^t^if 

5. Whatever impairs the enei^ of vital 
power has a tendency to iqduce an unnainr^ 
degree of susceptibility for im>rbid impression 
generally, and more particularly on the ligaments 
and tendons, from the disproportionately stimulant 
eficct of locomotive exertion on these parts. In- 
digestion is in the foreground of noxious influence 
on the system. It aflects the conditions of health 
radically and univerMlly. WbUe it dimtnishest 
the necessary supply of nutriment, it harasses 
the centre of motive power, by oppressing and 
5 (iisordering 



(^Krtderifig die ^tohiacb^ and tbos beoomts « 
remote cauae of ^ramua diseases^ and oftaii o£ 

in the «hdeavt»lr to tvetedt this disease^ IM 
Qocanooal rcKef^ and" avoidance of indtgettioc^ 
ahootd tberefoR be a prbocipal objeot of i)U 
tention* But a moderate cjuantity of food sboaM 
be taken at a inmnc^ and both slow and mintrte 
mastication should be observed. Nothing bjr 
wj^ of 9u{^r should be taken, and an nnop- 
pressed atate of the stomach s^Hiid by exact 
tempemnce be steadtty preserved* 

If ki^gestkmbeobvtated) afertilesouFce of other 
chfx>Qic forms of disease wM be anni^led, wbicfai 
might give an occasion to ^iity excitement 

Eveiy varieity of afl^tion, whether acute or 
ohronk, febrile, inflammatory, or nervous, may 
induce gouty disease by distempering the general 
excitability, and being determined to the liga- 
mentous and tendinous structure: thqs it is, 
always difficult to say what modes of disease 
may lurk in a disordered state of th^ system^ tnd 
what may be either their 4|^neral or^local issiuL 

Th<^ 



y 



Vd BftfivENTroir or oout. 

r. The liaBility to goaty e^rtt^meot, poesefatb^ 
1^ tike train of every disease^ claims, m a pir- 
Tentive view of this malady^ the utinosft atteiH 
tion to preserving unimpaired the various con- 
ditibas of gerieril health, by pretoctidg &e 
i^slcoiatic excitability from morbid impresakxiy 
aitker g^^rally or locally. This desirable sccu^ 
Hy is best attainable by rigid temperance, mo** 
demte exercise, and equabk luaperatiiro. 

6. The joints of the hands and feet are more 
l^rtieularly liable to gouty affection, firom the: 
ligaments and tendons of these parts being e^pe* 
cially subject to partial violence, being re- 
mote from' the vital sources of motive energy, 
and berng much exposed to the pernicious in- 
fluence of Tariable temperature. . ' ' 

Occasional noshing, and chilliness of the 
pdhns' of the 'hands and soles of the feet, denote 
the readinciss with which these parts lose, eitlier 
originally or sympathetically, the salutary stan-' 
dard of heat. 

• 
To prevfent this collective influence from pro* 
cee^ng to the constitution of gout, in addition 
to the general means already proposed for re- 
pressing the formation and obviating the attack 

of 



,9f,thtt ;difleate» it*i0rduUt be a^iwifblrta wfl^ 
;tbe fioety as vfs^ as hsioldt^ evo^ ftiormog i«l 
Inst^ in ccdd .water* Tbe tmeiic effect of .tl^ 
fpradko .will soon be perceived The is^^jiiliif^ 
.loodifwiM) aod It^iJc^ti^ {Hirji% in ttnt^tml* 
dtion^ w^d derive /rom it an luiyi^og d^p?e^ 
of healthful strength and firmness. Neither wiU 
distempered heat be likely to originate in them, 
imr to ht deterauiied tbith^ ftom thi ^ist^of by 
fijfiQpath^tic or, associative coiinexian. * . ; 

. TJie temporary reductton of beat, by thl^ p^ 
riodical use of cold water, will at.onca transfer 
accidental redundancy of it, and restore the parts 
4d thatimtive energy*. In whkha doc fqeasuite of 
-ff^I power 18 genqrated> and in which .sailutacy 
^eacttement obtatnoi, mi^ist^i^ed by xdoji^id s^ 
totioo* ^ / , .» 

If a dpfaljfle sensie of chill ijiess should remaia 
i^ tbe part after cq14 ablution, gentle frictioa 
jvill soon restore the deficient teo^perature to the 
liaaltby Maa^r4. i , 

Gouty affection is invited to the extremities, 
fgirticqtarly to' thn feet, by the prevailirtg p*ac- 
Ucc of cWvfeing them too warmly, from an 
jiD^Otis dsead of taking cold, iv>t recoUeciing 
1^ - .. that 



tf^ 



iHiCfttND the iMquftlityin'whicheMegliM hntt 
li^r can he^Mffiott^ion a pait. CoM, U«» 
Ib^y aviits from iimiodemte bwty^iid^R^imUi bp 
better dksc^lxd 4^jAt {^kme af midrng imt^ 
tliati by that of ^ ^bkh in fiart it Ulmlly the 
caab^ 



In adtrisidg apatt not to be itapl iittdiitjr' 
it must not be iofetasd that it fifaoold be kefA 
cold ( but that the motive powdr should be left 
lo adjust ID the bahnce of healtfafoi dealing, the 
Joatdegnee of temperature. 

Atlfae adnse of either hot or eoid k unnatii^ 
fait. Ihe intermedtale itate^ io which Neither 
^ on6 'e x treme nor the other is discover^ 
able, is that which is healthful^ and to the 
maintenance and recovery of which^ a strong 
innate tendeticy invariaUy pferaHs. It should 
therefore be an endeavoulr of art to assist this na^ 
turol disposition in correcting every morbid de- 
viation^ and in duly trimming #nd e^^hly pMS 
serving the just level of salutary temperature. 

7. The forming period oif gout is stsfficientiy 
slow to admit of ite progress beiotg sepressed, and 
ks completion obviirtedL To effect this object^ 

both 
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both the general and local temperature should be 
assiduously reduced at the earliest appearance of 
inflammation on the ligamentous and tendinous 
structure. Instead of the common practice of 
inviting the disease by increased heat^ and other 
modes of stimulant treatment/ the most cooling 
and unirritating plan of management should be 
pursued, until every inflammatory symptom shall 
have fully subsided. 

Much unnecessary violence may be prevented 
by early refrigeration in the incipient stage of 
gouty malady. If it were suitably resisted before 
either much local derangement or systematic 
sympathy shall have rendered a given course of 
disease inevttablea but little or no real complaint 
would arise. 

A cool apartment, frequent application of 
cold Water to Ihc heated part, diluting plenti- 
iiilly with the same fluid, avoidance of all fen- 
jnented liquids; a diet so i^hosen as neither to 
heit firom quality nor oppress fVom quantity, 
and an unobstructed state of Ihe bowels, will 
effectually subdue the ri^g disease, and remove 
tvery obstacle to returning health, 

K fEcnrioM 
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SECTION VI, 

i. The earliest records 6( medicine attest 
the existence of gouty inidammationi, 

2. The frequent occurrence of this rrialady,^ 
in distempered excitability, without any evident 
eause, either internal or externaly has conferrecS 
on it the salutary distinction of being curative 
of other diseases ; it has therefore been uniformly 
considered, rather as a remedialj, than a morbid 
affection. 

3* This erroneous opinion of itspature, and 
healthful influenee» has survived the correction 
^hicb enlightened reason afforded to the small- 
pox, the plague, and other forms of ^^amfna-* 
^ry diseases^ in which stimulant treatme^ and 
inviting and pr9tr«cting the distemper on^ the 
surface, were also judged to be the only $afe 
and efficient means of cure ; but which unpre- 
judiced observation ultimately proved to be 

fatally 
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fdtfllly bortfal, and that the Tcry rerarse WM) 
the most sglutary that. coold be adopted . ; 

4f The local charsicter of gouty inflamomtion^ , 
and its not so frequently mrokieg t^e ^fety of, 
life, unhappily excluded it A'o?) the benefit of, 
iin^logical explanation and assistance. 

5. The nj^ture of gout is purely inflammatory^ 
and possesses no peculiar or specific propertiea 
to distinguish it from common ii:Mi4mmation,| 
but what are referable to the ttruoboro o? Ofga« 
ni^^oa of the affected parts* >• 

6, The seat of the sfm% is 43Qdii^v^)y in t^w? 
ligamentoas and tendinotis fabi?|C|*the te^i\rQ 
of which, when infi^med, ^Ui^dr all* that 49 
peculiar or characteristic of gQDt Thia fahrif 
therefore is necessary to the coostitutiou of wh^ 
is called gouty inflammation, which evinces that 
it canuirf occur on ^ny of the Tisoeral or yjtal 
4:^rganii^ as these possess nothii^of the li^-* 
meptous or teudinoMs structure , > 

^ f ^ ■■>■'■ r . . 

f. The c^vfiral ^ppellationa ofgout^ rheumar 

iism, and apraiq, 4^ qnly non:^inally diflerent ; 

they in fact describe identity of affection. Aiy 

fxtarwrf y^j^i^^ which jnasyj j)reseut p the 

' ?: 25 ' ' ' ' degree 
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degree and progress of the disorder does not 
alter the fuDdamental sameness of the disease, 
which consisting in ah inflammatory irritation 
of the ligamentous an^ tendinous structure, will 
exclusively remain such, however variously amd 
capriciously denominated. 

8. The origin of gout must necessarily be 
always local, as it can only arise in inflammatory 
Affection of the ligaments and tendons, which 
are stationed almost exclusively at the joints, and 
are not co-extended with the system. The pecu- 
liar seat of gouty malady at once chains it to 
the ligamentous and tendinous structure, and 
gltes an undeviating resemblance to its external 
character. It necessarily originates in every in* 
stance in the same natural circumstances, and 
therefore invariably denotes its existence, by the 
most unequivocal symptoms. 

9. ThfedHFdsion, or propagation, of gout, from 
the affected joints, is governed by associativa or 
sympathetic infloence of motive power; l>ut 
when arrested on any particular organ, as the 
l>rain, stomach, or bowels, it is not Charac- 
teristic gout in those parts, but simple irritation ; 
tlie ligamentous and tendinous structure, neces* 
Bs^ry to gouty inflammation^ being wanting in 

th030 
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those vital organs. Nor does the. local irrita<^' 
tion of gout subside by sympathetic distribution, 
but in the proportion as the severity of pain may- 
have harassed and exbao^ted the systematic 
strength. The consequent general debility will 
then reduce the local inflammation^ and ocai« 
sion those painfully irreguiap or Agitated motions^ 
(usually termed spasm) over the system, which- 
always endanger life, and do d%cn' actually ter-' 
minate in death* Gout thet^efore canhotr;faei 
jitrictly repelled ; andwben it subsides^ ahditbo? 
^stem becomes affected, it is the c^QnsequencevdT^ 
C3|ireme reduction of constitutional strength, by 
protracted pain, and which might have boon 
prevented by its seasonable idief. ,< 

The gener^ health can sufiS^.oo: athcr 119^^ 
j^m gouty in^mtpation; th^n ^h^t is oeen-: 
sioned by the debilitating and distemp^ng iOh 
fiuence of durable irritation ; its early^ kMovhI' 
therefore^ renders the disease both mild ^md. 
safe. 

10. The local symptoms of gout arethmerirf^ 
common inflammatory excitenient, with the onijp: 
difSrrence of being somewhat modified in the: 
approach and eventual violence, by the pecf^Itar 
structure of the ligaments ^d tendons.^ The, 
K 3 subftantial 



sd^stanfial Fabric of tliMe parts is dertse^ 6ffti| 
Unyielding^and, ia its healttiy state^ compara* 
tively iodemible; bendey tcKftatoniatory disteti^ 
iifmof its vascular tei^ure obtains. slowly, and 
t*ilbout *ail^. Sflnwjriiky of pain. This is th^ 
formttig $tegQ of ^gotity excitement, which ^rwsj 
Apcttfer oi?l«tet, fto^awakeo^rtbit Yiolcnt degree 
of tttorbjd sfetwbiJity, which cbafacterkes' liga* 
mentods^ftfid tcta^dinobs inflaimHation, andaarises 
ftckri the »|)mnitfi cotrfiieD occurring bettreefl- 
iiiotHRldirtchiiddaiidi)r^aTito resistance;: The 
dfibcts oftthetstrug^le ire thb loc^l symptbtns o^ 
goiit,:i«:^sfeti^ of tt iWmtee df burtiiflg hdat^' 
gKD»uingi:^it4^bicquisite sensibility to {»:e^lft^^. 
tumefaction, efitMtsOMte^ H^ining^ <ctiticiilaf{ 
distention, and immobility of the affected joint. 
ybm^ *pptti^ft(»s^^ vi'ill t^ty ift ^ffeeof vio- 
leik;e^' «tco*dittgi^ the iBfoti^ tbtidHloti bf the 
aflfecfed p^S, but-Will always' sufficientlyHli's-. 
tkgoish t^b-nabare^of the existing inflatifiln^* 
tiom ' 

It. The general symptoms of gouty inflaift* 
di&tloti will depend on the temperam^tal, 
hftbitudl, or morbid extilability of the system at- 
linage, or df atiy pattictilar organ. If equal health 
•hdttld pervade the frame, no serious impression- 
lifeed be dreaded ; but if distempered ^ditability 
» iii *.cc .J ^ . . should 



i^ttlj bftVe &cd(l 4to «b^ M any {itftteQl«c 
part, the accumulated weight, or concentered 
force of sympathetic irritation, may so heavily 
hcMi% as to itttoflfeit ef^ degi^enf videnM 
ftOfii tfamiMt K^itiflalMa^ But 

wh«tevtrbe«h^Mritiirtif9§«i <Ar exttint^ df ^e teot* 
Ind iiDfiHi^sSi^i if^ rMltiirfe ivHUdbe eohformable 
tb the Stftictcire attd office of the itffectcd part^ 
and fiti^'te ttfc charatter of goutyj dP^lgaiicH* 
toua aft^^tetiaimHw inflame ^' ^^''* * • 

• 11- Bbtl^ the icksil- aria *getiietAl-vidfettti^^ tt 
gouty attack' thurt'^d6|)6tid' bu Ih6 tOMf ^^4 et- 
citabiitty^bf ^he ttiKtea f jrtts, ktid tlibsc of tMc 
Bystdoii'af^liti^. iW teslstkig or^eslftKllirjbhw^ 
should guard the mbtive powe^'df t^ ngkiA^nts 
aoid tendons, the inflammatot'y action will be 
»ettheriHbl€ftrtinltsaj)p?6ach,'nw dlialin*tfe in 
its dumtlbnV oti thfe toirtrary, ihbutd-^m'ofldd 
Ascitability afford a promptness for' bccbtmhg 
atectcd, the onset will be forclbfc,' and' ?ls 
cbntinuancc lasting, -Similar comditibhs 'kVfhe 
motive pov^ers of ihe^ystem, Vi?ill su(h5ecA tWiSn 
tb correspondet;lt affiections. If tbc gfen^l 
strength be firm and unyielding, the kScal pain 
will not propagate its influence either 'systema- 
tically or visceraBy i but if atopy or undue 
excitability prevail, quick sympathy iaay cither 
K 4 generally 



gimiiitUjr or pMtkUy 'ahaifc ia. tfie, Joc^l inrUn-^ 

;tion. .. ?: f 

:, 13^ 1^ pn>tniotod w aatural^ dunttiioD «f 

i)f ^or>ul^pfessipn. ^ Tho . disc^^djomis, wilU 
. }fy U&lptig eoduFance^ become, c^t^c^d^ ai^ 
be farther distempered by altered $trucf ug^l>y cal- 
careous or osseous, and other vitiated secretions; 
^ Y^hilc t^jgiff^al moilye ipjivr^rs; o( Hxt system 
y JU.bfi ^^q)I4ingly ^ve to f^vQ|:y qccqi;riog ir^ta- 
.l?pi^ ^jj;|»kLd^P .and ,^wi5|i^teid:J^ 
. onljf^q^^ijbv^ted by i«t early and rijylipal re- 
.wyal^^f^l^jfjijeasc.., /_ •.::• .■• '. 

hgWt ;isL fri^ught . vyith spvcre uy ury bpth to the 
r^$^pecte^fpax:ts, and to the system, at large; its 
/enduwnce therefore should :pot be toler^ed 
^l90ge^^^n the inefficacy of tiie jxKanst em- 
^{Jloyed foe its removal may render unavoidable. 
J Its accession^ abstractedly consider&d, is simple; 
,,its oomplic^^ evils are the offspring only of its 
continuanoe« Its protraction can afford no <pn- 
^ ceitable benefit, while it manifestly tends to 
^ induce iprepMable change of structure in the 
, , , . affcctccf 
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affected parts, and to agHtate the system with a 
morbid degree of sympathetic irritation; its 
earliest and most proippt cure, therefoce, is at 
once warranted by science and implinred by 
humanity. ... 

15. Between gouty and other forms of in- 
flammation, no essential difference subsists ; the 
distinction, therefore, designates only a nominal 
variation, and specifically refers to an inflamma* 
tory degree of ligamentous and tendinous ex«* 
citement. 

This is an important fact, as it at once justi- 
fies and demands the earliest and most appro- 
priate cure. 

16. The various denominations of gout, such 
as tonic, atonic,^ retrocedent^ erratic, or mis* 
placed, may be reduced to acute and chrpnic^ 
as best describing the difl^^rent states of motive 
energy, as well in the ligamentous and tendi- 
nous structure, as in particular vital organs^ or 
in the system at large. 

Local and general tone will give an occasion 
to the acute character, while atony would impart 
to the affection a less violent, or more chronic 

form. 



^3^ kifcAfittjLATibir* 

fcrm; The organic or systematic partic^patioti 
fesuhs firocD syropathetlfc or asiociatiye influence 
With the local pain ; but this i? not ^out, but 
sioaple irritation. The necessary structure fop 
gouty affection is wanting in the vital organs ; 
the disease therefore can nevet be justly said to 
•^ve either retroceded, to have wandered, or to 
have been misplaced on them. It i$ as incapable 
of ranging to a vital part, as the ligaments and 
tendons themselves arc of being transferred 
fhither ; though it is capable of generating and 
diffusing painful, deep, and extensive sym- 
pathies over the system. . , 

•17. Undue extension of the ligaments and 
tendons, and also of the tendinous expansion 
termed fascia, is followed by inflaipmatory 
action, which presents a perfect identity with 
that inflammation denominated gouty, which 
often occurs on those parts, without any evident 
external violence. The pain, tumoui^, efflo- 
rescence, and immobility, are precisely similar^ 
and, in fact, are effects flowing from the same 
physical source of injury. Ligamentous and 
tendinous extension from mechanical force, may 
then be truly considered as a frequent remote 



cause of gout. 
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Hie ligitnicnts and tendons arc much exposed 
hi inflammatory extension from external vio- 
leiice ; also fkmi their almost incessant locotno- 
^fft exertion are pecufiariy liable to that undue 
exhaustion which terminates in an habitual 
state of indirect debility. These prove fertile 
Mitrces of gouty excitement ; but another remoti^ 
tti»G isto be sought in j^adual changes of struck 
tuve^ from distempered excitability, embarrassing 
ttie 'Wsdabtr transmission, indiiting morbid efiu^ 
stons- of cotgulable lymph, into which new 
vessels may shoot, which, wifh other vitiated 
secsetiOiis, establish a prompt suscepfibHity for 
Miflanafliatory w gotty impression. 

r kli; Hoi<re¥er 'fhe Itgkmerttdds afrd tendinous 
ttrrefurc iiiayhkVc been distempered by frequSnf 
inflammation, its nature, tone, or healthful 
motif e criergyi will at length undergo so radi-* 
cal aN^hange, as to become an integrant condi-^ 
tion of life, capable of generative transmission, 
or hereditary transference to offspring. This 
transmittable or intrinsic state of the disease i$ 
founds in an innately distempered condition of 
temperamental excitability, preponderately af- 
fccting (he ligamentous and tendinous structure ;' 
but the disposition only to the disease is here 
natively furnished, which will not become for- 
mally 
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mally aptive, without the adequate iniluence of 
other noxious powers : thus an^ hereditary diqpo-* 
sition to gout may be kept in motionless abey«^ 
ance^by withholding from it morbid excitements. 

19. Change of temperature, inducing catar* 
rfysA afiectbn/ by deranging the equable cUstii* 
bution of the circulating fluids, is as common 
a cause of gouty, as of other forms of ioflamma* 
tory afiection. The morbid excitement whidi 
partial plenitude may occasioa, in disturbed 
circulation, from irregular temperature, usually 
falls on either the membranous, broiKiual» m 
vascular structure of the lungs, iiiduciog catar^ 
thai or peripneumonic disease ; but it may also 
be determine to the ligaments and tendops^ 
tad there excite gouty or inflammatory afieo* 
tion. This may occur indeed even originally, 
but will be more liable to happen when those 
parts have acquired a distempered susceptibility 
for morbid impression from former disease. 

2q. Vascular plenitude, as well as stomachic 
oppression from immoderately indulging in food, 
may distemper systematic excitability, and be 
determined with inflammatory or gouty violence 
to the ligaments and tendons. 

The 
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The salutary proportion of nutriment bears a 
strict relation to the exigencies of personal exer- 
tion. A sedentary habit of life, and full diet, rea.* 
dily encumber the system with a morbid sur- 
charge of fluids ; while active exercise obviates 
superfluity by motive exhaustion* 

In as far as either vascular plenitude or sto- 
machic oppression tends to induce gouty excite^- 
ment, it may be effectually prevented by an 
abstemious course of diet, by observing the 
important practical rules of taking but a small 
portion of aliment at a time, and of always 
desisting before the appetite be fully satiated. 

21. The stimulant effects arising from an cit- 
cessivc use of fermented liquors, induce a degree 
of indirect debility, tremulously susceptible of 
every variety of diseased impression, and, among 
others, to an inflammatory or gouty excitement 
of the ligaments and tendons. In this exhausted 
and agitated state of motive energy, painful 
irritation may occur on any part; but in no 
situation will there be tone or energy sufficient 
to sustain durable inflammation : hence the 
temperamentiil atony of intemperate drinkers 
disfigures and obscures every occurring disease 
by infoi'mality, and want 'of permanent station. 

22. 
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%z. Irregular secretions and excretions, whe-r 
tb^r of urine, perspirable matter, bile, mucus, 
habitual piles, or accustomed drains, may induce 
either general or partial plenitude, vitiate exci* 
lability, and prove a remote cause of gquty 
^pterminatiqn to the ligaments ^nd tendont* % 

93. Indigestiqn, imperfect chylification, and 
ha|;>itual costiveness, have conjointly a powerful 
tendency to vitiate stoma(:hic excitability, tQ 
assoclatively distribute its morbid influence ovef 
tbe system, and (when disproportionate suscep- 
tibility for diseased icnpression exists on the 
ligaments and tendons) more particularly to 
determine its force to those parts : tbus feeble 
and lingering attacks of gouty inffa^mmatioq 
pften occur in circumstances of dkninisbedvital 
energy, from deficient nutriment and disordered 
obstruction ^nd excitei];ie4;i[t qf th? ^iiime^tary 
panaK . , . 

> 
3^4. In whatever npianner the general health 
may be deranged, the effect m^ay be so partially 
exerted on tho ligamentouai and tenditK)US exci- 
tability) as to induce gouty inflammation. The 
imperceptible manner in which the loipa^l exci^ 
ment approaches in this general state of malady^ 
aqxiQ,usly qbscure^ it^ ft^ture, aj;4d cordially 

vyel^omea 
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wdcomes Its appearances^ in the vaiq^ thQ 
delusive hope of its remedial efiicicncy. It 
announces indeed the arrival of a positive disease 
with a severity of pain» which at pnce implores 
and demands an institution of the most prompt 
fU)d efficacious mckle of cure« 

25, Gouty inflammation, like most other 
diseases, acquires by frequent recurrence a faci- 
lity of return, which soon becomes habitual. 
The ordinances of heaUh owe much of their 
fixation and uniformity to the influence of 
incessant or uninterrupted continuance; those 
of disease become similaWy radicated by lon£ 
usage. It is therefore of vast importance in a 
curative view, that an ailment should not become 
habitually iqyeterate^ and that the gout should, 
in every stage of its duration, be circumvented 
and subdued in the most expeditious and eflica* 
cious manner, to obviate its familiar or customary 
^tablishment. 

a6. The proximate cause of gout is the aggre-* 
gate efiiciency of the remote causes, or the 
disease itself. It is founded in an excess c/ 
heat or repulsive motion generated and evolved 
from simple and compound atomical surfaces ; 
thus perfect identity with respect to the object 

subsists 
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subsists between the various denominationsy 
repulsive motion^ vital action, and heat. Repul- 
sive motion obtains Universally between atoms or 
corpuscles ; vital motion in organic structure ; 
and heat is the impression, or effect, which this 
repulsive motion makes on the sensorial prin- 
ciple of the animal economy. The excess of heat, 
then, is the proximate cause of gouty excite- 
ment ; and consequently its due reduction, its 
direct, speedy, and efFectual cure, 

27. Excessive heat has been alleged to be the 
proximate cause of gout, or to be the diseasfi 
itself; which obviously suggests as an appro- 
priate indication of cure, an early and unremit- 
ted endeavour to allay the morbid temperature 
on the affected parts, and that the means of 
reducing it should be proportioned or commen- 
surate to the violence of the disease. 

28^ Gold water is the universal boon of nature, 
the common medium of salutary temperature, as 
derived from the repulsive or motive conditions 
of the atmosphere; its uniform appfication, 
therefore, to parts sufFerin^ under gouty inflam- 
mation, by either ablution, showering, or im- 
mersion, is a remedy as efHcacious as simple for 
that malady. Inveterate cases, or the high tern* 

perature 



)pe]:ature x>f topical cUp[iatp9> ^^ )(tbimgb xery 
^r%) refluirc tbc ^id af rfiprtifici^l cold, ob- 
tained iroia a solotioo of neutml $alt3 ip wat^^ 
cflEbctnally Jx> cxtinggUh, the ipilaiitimatory ic^. 
.The application of ^, diminish^ licmpemtofe 
should be uninterruptcKlly continued^ until the 
gainful 6OTSC of heftt "he rcduoci^. This usually 
j^ppenshwithin ibrty-^ij^t hours, almost inva- 
riably before the expiration of, f^evcoty t\^o 
, hours. The a vpid^nqe pf jail x^iet^Ujc^ nj jjdicina), 
^nd^eptaj excite^jfat,..atthe^me,time;, lyould 
likevyise^greaUy jQOHC^pi^rate ip JJb/e,JintQOi;ipi)i.^ 

* f^g.^ The reduction of the dlsi^eippen^d ^i^, 
which Qcxpsions-gouty infi^uBmatif)n,;is^. ceadi^y 
and completely in thcpgcwer ^f.c^ld water^^ijs 
to preclude the«Jiece^ity pf^mediicjio^ as$i$tfinf;e. 
Cases of extreme torture may indeed be S0Q9e- 
what co-operatively soothed by opiate or narco* 
lie influence; but this auxiliary raid will .nfvail 
nothing, without the kiceisant appliwtion jpf 
cold water, and with its employ, will be in 
general superfluous. Coetivenc^ should be re- 
moved, or obviated by occasional laxatives. 
Neither purging, nor an increase of any other 
evacuation, is necessary, and by bfeakiqg the 
general strength may prOve hurtfuL 

L ' 30. 
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30« Tie dlicto of attempting the tute 6( 
gout bjr increased temperature, according to the 
prevailing practice^ are deplorably seen in the 
lavages this disease is often compelled to mak^ 
Disfigined joints, lameteess, and systematic, as 
v9tM as fooil susceptibUity for morbid impres- 
sion on the slightest occarions, awfully attest 
"the misery which misappiehenmon of the real 
' nature of the mafady entails on its hapless vie* 
tims, by msthuting the most pemicibus mode 
of treatment* Increased temperature never hail, 
nor ever can ^ove remedial in gou^ but by ex- 
hausting vital power, to a degree that rni^ 
induce a state of indirect debility, incapable of 
kidatiiing ihAammatory action; but this must 
talways be a piecaiioas i^ue, and is opposed by 
Mie eertain (perhaps ineparable) mischiefj^^which 
snob supe ra d d e d violence must Necessarily occa* 

' By withhol^g or abstracting heat, its effect 
'is directly prevented. Is not ignition more con*' 

sistently reduced by diminishing, than by adding, 

foci or combustible substances ? 

31. A correct knowledge only of the real 
nature and pernicious effects of gout, can re« 
move the inveterate prejudice which conten4s 

for 



fer its salutary influence^ and finrbids its speedjr 
and radical care. It is the only disease that ii 
laherished as possessing remedial powers; nor 
tan it be expected to ht treated on any coosisl- 
ently curative plan, while such an erroneous 
notion is entertained. Undehided reason^ and 
incontestable fac^, authorize its most prompt 
t:ure^ on the soundest principles of humanity 
miKi medical science. 

^. The convalescence of gout will lequim 
the same attention to further and confirm its 
t»:t>greas9 as is necessary in that of ott^r YiolecEl 
diseases. A well-conducted plan of nutriment 
should be r^ardedas of the first importance in 
expediting and ensuring perfect recovery. Local 
^ friction a\so^ and even topical warm bathings 
would be advisable, if an unyielding sense of 
either torpor or coldness should prevail on tbt 
.^ccted part. 

Should a relapse actually occur^ it should 
be treated as the original attack, with sudi 
adaptations as the circumstances of aggravated 
•r diminished violence may require. 

33. Gouty excitement often results from the 

csCQessive stimulation of inordinate di^ and 

L 2 fermented 



in • 'larger iporftcm oF Ibdm than either 'tim 
vkmacfa can fdigeat^ t>r the systera rdqitbe (far 
Al«tiry nutBtoietit; t 

: . The ^omftclm' 'ep^essioiiy and systeoifttic 
^p«mtqd^ '^hkh this alioMttary dr latfaar 
^|Muptadu$ jeAndK occtsbns, unduly 'exhanti 
motive energy, induces indkedt delntftyi lani 
consequently the distempered susceptibility for 
^tiM^d impitfs^on^ which is inseparably a^ied 
td «b^ <agit«tod a^ enfbebled ^ate. TiMb 
i^rtfol tefftct^ the hc^^Msd of :goiity» «tid the 
Vai^fr'ithtr aitifectibnB of a wealrmied aad vitia^ 
<^d ^Htfitel^y, aisty be prevented by la riffi 
«V€K^anc^ of. dietetic excess and &n ioundderafB 
ilidulgehce in fermented Irquctni.. Small quaH^ 
liti^of fcsod at a tim^ well masticated, and.^ 
)H-6portioDataly limtted dilution, with islodder 
fluids, will prove almost certainly preventive^ 
gouty ailment. 

^ 34'. Habitual exercise, sufficient equally tb 
MifetribUtet lie circulating fluids, to balance the 
various secretions, Tand to obviate nutritive re- 
dundancy, will be found importantly conducive 
•to tb^tev'ention of goUt. • 

I . ^' Inactivity 



' Ihsci$niyh z fhiiidi] ^Ufce of aSsease, hf 
withholding the genial exdtetfafeht 6f loccfmotivd 
exertion, and thereby incun-ing the evils of 
utiwitldjf plenitude and dfetempered exefta« 
Witty, which experience evinces to be pecuHarljr 
ispt io J)rep6nderate on thi ligaments an^ tdtf 
dbitsr, in the fbrm of gouty inflainmation. 

if. Cfouty, or ligamentow and tendtniu* 
inflammation, is not less under the influence dP 
temperature, than that of the various viscera. It 
sheuM' therefore he equalized wittt the utmbst 
uniibmiity^ thd# neither k^ general nor i6t$M 
dMnifigement may be produetive of «udv irregu-* 
taritjr in ttke distribotioa of the circulating' fluidsi 
#Ftti the action of vital power, 9i inaykidaetf 
inflammatory or gouty ailment. 

- $B. Violent extension of the Itganaehts- and 
tendons should be avoidtd, as dn-ectljf tending 
t^ impair thcfir tone, to vitiate their excitability, 
and consequently to render them easily ^scep* 
<W* of iriflammatorjr affection. . When tmdui 
ti^IeOo^ hasr occurred on those parts, the eahrli^ 
sfensation 0$ augfaented h^ai Should be combal- 
4t^ by dlnuwi^hed temperature, applied throughf 
i^ medium of coH water, with which the seat 
•f grievance should- be ehher often ^vashed, ot 

L3 incessantly 
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inoe^saiiily cevwedf until' the natural sense of 
warmth shall be itstomL 

57« An h^hly irritable state of the systetSt 
wheti^er induced 1^ acute or chronic affection, 
i||^gly disposes to gouty disease, by rendering 
the liganents and tendons more particularly 
liable to inflammatory excitement, from the 
diqiroportioaately stimulant cSxi of locomotive 
exertion on these parts. 

* " 

Indigestion, unequal temperature, and halH« 
tual inaction, are common causes <rf' this uniTcr-* 
sally morbid impiessibiUty of motive power, 
which is apt to occasion gQuty affection, by pre* 
ponderating on the ligamentous and t^dinoua 
structure. 

38. The It^unents and tendons, partly from 
being distant from the centre of motive energy, 
and partly from the variable heat to which 
they are exposed by locomotive exertion, 
are particularly liable to suffer from unequal 
temperature ami atony. This state may be 
corrected, and its tendency *to gouty affection 
repressed, by habitually washing every morning 
at least, the feet, as well as bands, in cold 
water, briskly wipin|^ them after each aUuMon,, 

with 
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with a course cloth, for the btnefit of fnctioo^ 
uptU. they shall be perfecfly 4fy. 

39* Gouty ailmccA nuqr be other otmated> 
ox arrested in its forming fti^y to ai to pferent 
its develppement, by tetisting the earliest a|k 
proach of excessive temperature^ either generally 
or locally, by tc^cal cold, aqueous dilutiooy 
abstemious diet, cool apartments^ aToidance of 
costtvedess, and every other source of morbid 
excitement^ whether universal or partial. 
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APPENDIX: 

CONTAINING 

C4SES OF GOUT, 
&c. 

IN WHICH 

THE DOCTRINE LAID DOWN IN THE PRECEDING PAGES 
HA? B£EN ?RA€TICALLY AND SUCCESSFULLY APPLIED; 

TO WHICH ARE ADOBD 

OCCASIONAt, NOTES, 

DESIGNATED BY THE LETTER IC| 

By Dr, KINGLAKE. 



Longum iter per prscepta; breve, ei efficax^ per ezempla. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



The preceding doctrine on the nature and 
cure of gout would be justly held to be inucti 
too questionable for implicit admission, if it 
stood merely on a theoretic basis. On such a 
■ground indeed^ it would have been presump- 
tuous to have offered it to the public. 

Speculative inquiry is a pleasing gratification 
to those who possess leisure, and taste, for ra- 
tional reflection; but the mere product of 
imagination, unsupported by the evidence of 
iacts, has no claim either to the reputation of 
sctence, or to being uttered as practical intelli- 
gence. But when adequate trial lias ascertained 
the validity of a theory, it justly challenges 
acceptance, and will sustain no loss of its intrin- 
sic irorit, by either capricious cavilling or 
unintelligent rejection. 

The subsequent Cases therefore are appended 
to the view which has been here held of gout, to 

afford 
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afford it that support which a subject of spi 
much importance indispensably requires. Some 
of those cases arc original olbt^'rs have been 
already published in the Medical and Physical 
Journal, from whence they have been extracted^ 
and are here incorporated for the purpose of 
presenting the reader with a collective account of 
what has hitherto beeii done, in tbc' f6flfigtna»t 
mode of curing gout. ■'','■ 

In justice to neglected experienee^ Jt tnfty ht 
affirmed* that many less decisive instances rf 
benefit, tha« those recited, have been omitted, 
both to avoid a voluminous Appendix, and the 
^it^piciott o^, having too anxbusly presfscNi the 
McofiMnendatien of t^e treatment' by equitdciA 
'^testioionyw. 

The evidfenee bffeired, is raffkilftit to^wamNtt 
a pMccJdltiw in the pracMce/ wkfich pvott^sw 
uttimately te remove aU dUt^bt^ aiKtto MMtt 
it a confident and unhtetMl adbptloii. -^ 

Robert King|.akb. 
Fdruary isi, 1Z04. 



AFP£Ki>Ilt% hyf 

t. 25r. Khighike^s first "PiiMkaficn on the Cure 
of Gout. Extracted from the Medical and Thy^ 
steal Journal, for the Year iSoi. 

« To. the Editors of the Medical and Physicjil 
Journal. 

" Gentlemen, 

** Arthritic affections have long been denomi- 
nated the opfrobria medlcorum ; nor have medical 
practitioners discovered much solicitude to ac- 
quit tJiG healing art of such a degrading charge 
of iQcopopetency. In no instance of disease has 
pr^udice more 'arbitrarily usurped the empire 
ofirason^ than in the treatment of gout. The 
crude notion suggested by the humoral pat ho* 
logy of the ancients, that every distemper charac^ 
terized by cuticular determination, should be 
considered as originating from some morbid 
condition of the fluids, requiring Sjpecific expul- 
sion from the system, led also to the conclusion, 
that gout was to be similarly rejected ; hence the 
routine practice of fostering arthritic inflamma- 
tion by the topical use of increased temperature, 
«nd the internal empjoy of stim^ulant medicines, 
with a view \o pbyiatc its retrocessior>^ ^pd tp 

ensure 
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ensure hs final cxttnction on tbe.part affectecf* 
This procedure has invariably appeared to me to 
be repugnant to the indication of relief furnished 
bjr every constitutional and local feature of tfae^ 
disease* ' 

** Observation and reflection liave forced on 
my conviction the fad ^ that, however loose the 
analogy might be between the respective proxi- 
mate causes of ordinary phlegmonous and^arthri- 
tic inflammations, the resemblance is sufHciently 
close, in the degree of concomitant temperature 
In both, the vascular actions of the system, and 
of the part affected, generate a morbid excess 
of heat, alike referable to distempered condition 
of motive power. Impressed then with the per* 
suasion, that, with regard both to inordinate 
temperature, and to its general as wtll as topical 
manifestation, a radical similitude subsists be^ 
tween these nominally different inflammattoits, it 
appeared to me strictly warrantable to institute 
a perfectly similar plan of cure : the event has 
fully verified its probable utility, as will b6 
evinced in the detail of the subsequent cases. 

** A young man about twenty-five years of age^ 
of an healthy temperament, and without any 
kaown hereditary predisposition to arthritfc^flfec- 

tion, 
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Vocr^ had beeto during three or four preceding 
years attacked at least otice, sometin^es twice^ 
in the course of twelve months^ with a severe 
lit of the gout: it usually afiected the great toe 
^ one foot only ; . aocasionally also both knees, 
and one ormore of the finger-joints. On these 
aeteral parts were permanent inflammation and 
tumefactton, artbtitically diaracterized by the 
usual shining aspect, and jexquisite sensibility to 
eitfier touch or motion; morbidly associated 
irritation also* arose in different parts of the 
•ystem, but did not become so concentrated^ as to 
be either durable or seriously violent. 

** The medical advice given to the patient on 
thoae occasions^ by different practitioners, was 
* to consider the complaint as a violent degree of 
gout, to cover the affected parts with flannel, toi 
sustain the powers of life by the occasional use 
of stimulants, and resignedly to await the ordi* 
ttary solution of the disease. This not less 
htdctieyed than pernicious admonition had been 
repeatedly complied with, at the expense of 
several months painful durance, and the conse- 
quent loss of much constitutional strength. In 
the attach preceding the last, after several weeks 
confinement, and the .injurious effelcts of high 
temperature, my advice was desired. Theliga« 

menfs. 



mentg of 4bc .gReat 40e joiotB o( onp fbot^. iK" 
both kv^ceSf andthe,«H:irt of ene;hsind> ^<r^9t 
that time much infi^ined, Huekeaed* and 9W9tr 
Iqi, extremely juioful or) the slightest ^preasij^p 
or effort at motion;. oi^Fbidly ^yti^patheticjini- 
iation bad also pervaded, the ^yatem^ ^$^ beqd 
more or lessjperxoaaejiUly^rrestedj, -atul evolKid 
in Telati^ ^j4)3ptoins^oa the braix^ stomach, and 
bowels { constitutional at^ny likewise advanced 
to an alarming height, and, distempered arriUM>i* 
lity prevailed in a ihreateniqg degi;ce. ,: 

. ' ' ' •. . ^', • • . ' ' I" ' ^i 

" Under th^se .several /gn(j^youraWe cjrcnngf 

stances, no time was to be lost ; much mischief 

had already boien incurred, by await^ng^jarnatu-^ 

ral termination of the disease^ .^. ] 

^ "The:lQcal inflamtnation and.irri^atioi^ ajj- 
|)earing to be the chief sources, of the ^vij, })t 
seemed ; highly expedient . to subdue wha^ ilk 
my estimation constitutes ilie efficient 'CjuaB. -o^ 
these 'active symptoms, ^namely, excessive imfsfla!r 
'fure; this can only he indirectly accompUsbe4 
by reduced iieat;, and no vehicle is so st^ital)!^ 
to effactuate it as cold water. 

** In opposition then to ^very prejudice, equal 

parts of cold water and ac^tated water -^ <am^ 

2 monia 
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inonia (aqua ammonias acetata ^) were directed 
to be constantly applied to the afTectedparts^ 
by means of cloths wetted in that fluid, renew- 
ing them every half hour, or,even at shorter in- 
tervals, if any sense of morbid heat sooner 
returned. With this external remedy was com- 
bined the internal exhibition of camphorated 
tincture of opium (tinctura opii camphorata)^ 
and the ammoniated tincture of guaiacum 
(tinctura guafeci ammoniata), in doses of two 
drachms each, repeated every eight hours. The 
relief obtained from the topical application of 
cold to the parts affected was immediate. The 
efflorescence, swelling, and stiffness, were so 
far diminished within twelve hours, as to admit 
of moderate pressure, and even voluntary mo- 
tion of the affected joints, -with but little incon- 
venience. The co-operative influence of the 
internal medicine seemed to calm the agitated^ 
state of the system, and to dispose to sleep ; but 
it manifestly, at the commencement, had no 

* " My motive for conjoining the acetaled water of ammonia 
(aqua ammoniac acetata) with common water, was not with a 
view to any discutient <|uality, which might be supposed to 
result from the mixture, but merely to avoid exciting any dread 
in the apothecary who furnished it, against the use of cold 
water alone, which would have probably proved an impediment 
tQ it» due appUcadon. " 

M sensible 
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9eD6il>Ie ^fiSbct o» Xh^ Iqcul irritatba t ((^s oA 
^^ third £lnd fourth Mys^ i(y x aoaetimcB 
hiippci^ed, tbie upplicatioa of the cold yfUet wa» 
not duly pqreuad^ though the mediciiic wat 
r^uUrly^xJiiihitedy a painful ^nm of beaV ftod 
reoo v^tcd ten&iorit promptly retuitidL 



" After five days prosecution of this treattoent 
fKir distinct spurccs of local irritation were an- 
nulled; the system became retruited, and 
pervaded by an equal distribution of improving 
vital energy; the appetite returned^ dijgestioa 
amended, and the nights w^e no longer sleep- 
less. This convalescent procedure happily ter* 
minated, in the course of one month, in the full 
reinstatement of health! 

•'After an interval of nine months perfect free- 
dom from every symptom of arthritic affection, 
this patient suffered a renewed attack ; the same 
parts were preponderately affected whh gouty ir- 
ritation, as in the former instance, but with 
additional violence. . 

" It had prevailed upward* of a fortnij^ht before 

rty advice was taken, during which period, the 

ordinary medicinal treatment in those cases (and 

i * ' which 
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ttrhicfa has been already mentioned) \^as em* 
ployed, and with the same unavailing efiect and 
Seleierious consequence. The disorder became 
hourly exasperated ; every symptom, particular- 
ly those of excessive temperature and exquisite 
sensibility, had been much exacerbated, and 
ligamentous thickening and inaction had induced 
absolute inability to move the affected joints 
without assistance. 

** The experience of the past had been too 
unequivocally demonstrative of the beneficial* 
influejiGe arising from the topical application of 
r^uced temperature, not to be again resorted 
to. The plan of treaf ment before recited, was 
renewed, and with precisely similar effects, la 
the course of three days, the topical use of' 
the cold fluid had so diminished the local swdl-^ 
ing and irritation, as to unfetter the confin<sd. 
joints^ and to restore the power of tolerable 
loco-motion. The medicine before employed 
was also resumed, with the evident advantage 
of calming the irregular action of the system^ 
by equalizing the circulation of the vascular 
fluids, and thereby reinstating the cnticular, and 
every other disturbed secretion. 

Ma **In 
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** In the course of three weeks, convalescence 
was so far advanced, as to leave nothing more 
to complete the cure, than the restoration 6^ 
natural tone to the debilitated constitution. At 
this time, now upwards of two months from the 
date of the attack, this final benefit has beea 
fully accomplished by the conjoint aid of bark, 
exercise, and a ,well-rcgulated course of nutri- 
tive diet. 

** The most sceptical must admit, that the 
highly salutary effects of diminished temperature, 
ill this case, are beyond all controversy. In 
both instances, the neglect of it had permitted 
the disease to go to an 'unpromising length; 
i^etther natural effort, nor superadded assistance, 
seemed competent' to effect the change neces- 
sary to subdue the inflammatory and decom- 
posing process of arthritic irritation. Morbid 
afHux of fluids on the affected ligaments, had 
caused the generation of new vessels, which were 
in torn engaged in carrying on diseased secretion 
and accretion. Reduced temperature abstracted 
this distempered action, and, by thus depriving 
the disordered parts of nutritive supply, exposed 
them to be spontaneously decomposed, and borne 

, away 
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away by exhalant impulse and lymphatic trans- 
mission *. 

'* The value of the evidence afforded by this 
case is also much enhanced by its embracing 
two instances, in which the curative influence 
of reduced heat in arthritic malady was equally 
strongly marked. Had the issue however been 
somewhat different, it might have been owing 
to that perpetual and inscrutable diversity in 
ttrnperamental susceptibility, which perplexes 
and defeats every endeavour at discovering 
any thing like uniformity in the effect of 
agents on the animal economy ; but the exact- 
ness of the coincidence appears to warrant the 
important conclusion, that reduced temperature 
is capable of such an absolute degree of efficiency 
as cannot be either resisted or modified by slight 
organic dissimilarity. 

" The second subject of topical refrigeration, 
under my direction, in arthritic disease, was a 

*♦* The phrase lympKitic transmission is here substituted 
for the ordinary term ahsarfition^ it being my opinion that the 
lymphatic vessels do not, in any instance, actively absorb^ but 
passively admit the redundant exhalant, injerstitial, or extrava* 
sattid fluids forced into their permanently open orifices by arterial 
and muscular impulse.*' 

M 3 woman 
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woman aged forty, of ao healthy temperament, 
who had heen grievously tortured upwards of four 
months by gouty irritation, inveterately stationed 
on, the articular ligaments of both ankles, one knee, 
and both wrists ; neither of the toes was aficcted^i 
iior had the patient, prior to this time, e%pe* 
ripnced any similar complaint ; yet the peculiarly 
glossy tumefaction, efflorescence, and exquisite 
sensibility of the affected parts were eminently 
characteristic of arthritic disease. Subordinate 
degrees of irritation occasionally wandered over 
the system, with the seeming effect of affording 
temporary alleviation to the more fixed pain, but 
without exonerating the diseased ligaments of 
their cumbrous inflammatory load; indeed the 
relief appeared to consist rather in somewhat 
diverting the attention from the accustomed 
source of grievance, than in its real diminution. 
The patient bad unsuccessfully tried the pro- 
bable modes of assistance which reputable 
medical advice, during several . months, could 
f^fford; at length, wearied and discouraged by 
the fruitless effect of every endeavour, and having 
been informed of the benefit which had been 
rendered, under my direction, to the patient 
whose two cases have been just stated, my 
opinion was desired oq her situation. It ap- 
peared to me at first sight, to be s6 clearly a 

case 



CUB of morbid tpmperatare, htbkuaUy fixed hf 
long standing, and bearing so close an analogy > 
to the forecediDg eases, that a simibnr tireatMiefit 
was institated for bcc rcliefy with partienTar 
attention to the Mtiptpvement of her dige^ion,' 
which indeed had been so much impaired, as to 
I)ave grqatly cmtailed the dtt& aliiDefitary te* 
aowK^^ >o( tilal ^twteoabce. Tfee t<^cad ap|>ti^ 
cMion of-dotbs Tirettediiiirthe cx>^ mixture before 
nientioned, . ^Smied sptenij ibedefit, ^nd' its 
frec{uex>t reoewal fopn restored motive power to' 
th^ stif&fi^d and disaUf^d jointili With tte sub*- 
sidc^ni^iof tbe swellings ceasod also the morbid 
ivr^tioQ that had reduced the .natoral energy- of 
Ihi^ systeo^ t^ a wretched state of atony ; hence 
thf powers of Ufe were no iomger squandered in 
dAsea^oi^Qtiood^ but recruited by the renewnl' 
of healthy action. 

*^ Three weeks procedure in this mode of re- 
sisting loc^l irritation by topically allaying re- 
dundant beat, had effected unexpected changes; 
at the end of one month, a message from the 
patient desired that something strengthening 
might be directed, observing, that the swellings 
and pain were wholly removed, that the dis- 
abled joints had regained the power of voluntary 
motion, and that a retrieval of strength seemed 
' M 4 to 
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to be alone wanting to complete the cure : since 
that tifDc^ now upwards of two months^ 
no intelligence has reached me concerning the 
patient^ which induces me to presume on at 
Iciasta satisfactofy^ if not a perfect recovery. 

'^ This case affords an instructive instance, 
that, whatever may be the degree of prevailing 
debility, the existence of morbid excess of tem- 
perature, whether local in the^ character of 
inflammatory affection, or general in the shape 
of febrile irritation, might be safely combated 
with rapid and persevering reduction. The de- 
bility here present, was incessantly advancing 
by the inordinately stimulant effect of the at- 
tendant irritation, and would have soon gone to 
the extent of fatal exhaustion, had it not been 
obviated by the appeasing and regenerating in- 
fluence of diminished beat. 

" The fourth case of this description which 
you are requested to indulge me in citing, is 
that of a young man much addicted to intempe- 
rate drinking, who had been formerly subject, 
at irregular intervals, to gouty affection, on the 
great toe of one foot only. In the last attack, 
my advice was taken on account of an efflores- 
cent discolouration diffused over the whole 

foot. 
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. ifoot. This additional appearance to the usual 
more confined aspect of gout, had induced 
much alarm for imaginary consequences, 

" The arthritic inflammation originated on 
the second joint of the great toe, was productive 
of insufferable pain, and consequently of severe 
symptoms of systematic irritation. 

"My former experience of the salutary effects 
of reduced temperature, emboldened me to con- 
fide the welfare of this patient to its solilary 
• influence. He was supplied with a pint bottle 
of told water (coloured for the purpose of dis- 
guise), in which he was directed to moisten a 
folded cloth, and to envelope with it the whole 
foot, renewing it as soon as the sense of imparted 
coldness should be overcome by that of returning 
heat : this, on an average, was about once in 
half an hour. The relief o()tained was imrae- . 
diate; in a few hours the affected joint could be 
voluntarily moved; by the following day the 
cuticular redness over the foot assumed a slight- 
ly livid hue, the tamefaction also diminished, 
and in the course of one v/eek the patient walked 
about with tolerable convetiience. No medicine 
was directed; abstinence only from immoderate 
indulgence in spirituous and fermented liquors 

was 
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was enjoined. A tight bandage comooiencing 
at the affected toe, and spirally continued over 
the foot and ankle to the knee^ restored in a few 
weeks the accustomed tone to the enfeebled ex * 
tremitj : thus the strict po^agral character of 
arthritic affection was arrested in its progress, 
and salutarily terminated with unprecedented 
rapidity by the aid of diminished heat. Thi? 
case presents an example of unmingled gout 
safely and expeditiously subdued by the sole 
external use of cold water. Not the slighteat 
unfavourable syrpptom arose in the traip vof ite 
removal; on the contrary, the systematic irrita- . 
lion which appeared to have been excited^ an^ 
sustained solely by the local pain, ended with 
the cessation of its cause; and every relick of 
morbid feeling, whether from habitual or ^toniq 
influence, speedily yielded to the renovated con- 
ditions of perfect health. . ^ 

** My observation of the benefit resulting 
from the topical application of reduced heat in 
arthritic inflammation, has yet been limited to 
the four preceding cases. Some indeed who 
have been veterans in the disorder, and who, 
from having been prejudiced with the popular 
notion that its periodical return, and due local 
support, were essentially necessary to health, 

could 
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Qould not be pi^vaZled 6b to apply cold water, 
baiK€^yet| OR my fedaannendation, so fiar relaxed 
{torn eeiploying high temperature, as to dis- 
robe the a^ibbt^ parts of flannel, and expose 
tliem to the oi?dinary heat of the atmosphere: 
Ihef consequence of this partial eooipliance has 
been such relief, as to induce a perseverance in 
the too restricted remedy. 

/* Prom what has been related, it appears 
^Mdwafbte to'infe*', that high temperature, whe- 
ther lifie cau^e qr effect of the morbid conditions 
^f vitil pbwer, which proximately constitute* 
gdut, is safdy and speedily controllable by the 
simple application of cold water; that the 
prevailing opinion relative to the critical nature 
of that disease on the extremities, is liable to 
much distrust ; that the local deposit is not, as 
commonly supposed, a particular preponderance 
and detention of the constitutional disorder, but 
that it originates in the parts ihemselves, and is 
thence distributed, by associated influence, over 
the systerii ; that the longer the local affection 
endures, the greater probability there will be of 
morbid sympathies being generated, and es- 
tablished on the vital organs, which may termi- 
nate in rapid and painful death. 

€i If 
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** If these inferences be adocutted^ the tsalutarf 
effects of early and incessant low temperahire^ 
recited in :the preceding cases, will be easily ex-. 
pHcable; and it will follow that the true indi- 
cation of curcf in. arthritic inflaiomtftion iwilt 
consist in transferring, by cold media,> the 
redundant beat of the part affected. . 

** It may be demanded, if this refrigerant 
ipode of topically abstracting the stimulus of 
heat is so efficacious, would not. a genet^l anti- 
phlogistic plan, as it is termed, powprfuUyj co^ 
operate in subduing the morbid state of the 
parts ? . My observation enables me to answer 
this question, by affirming, that such collateral 
aid is not necessary, without warranting me in 
saying it would be pernicious ; but it is rational to 
expect, that it would be of hurtful tendency by 
adding to the prevailing systematic debility, and 
thereby incurring the inseparable danger attend- 
ant on extreme weakness and irritability. The 
salutary influence of topical cold on inflamed 
surfaces, does not depend on debilitating motive 
power, but on removing the immoderate exciter 
ment which always deranges, and threatens by 
progressive exhaustion, the ultimate extinction 
of life : thus the tonic and invigorating effect of 
affusion with cold water, in febrile affection, 

and 



;ind of somentaiii in various, chronip diseases,, 
may be explained* 

** The most salutary mode perhaps of restoring 
strength in highly enfeebled and irritable states 
of motiye power, ii to abstract all unnecessary, 
and particularly painful excitement. The occa- 
sional exclusion of light, avoidance of sounds 
utidiae beat, redundant aliment, int^tinal con-; 
stipation^and mental anxiety, will often be fouqd 
conjointly to promote the regeneration of a 
greatetde^ee of systematic energy, in default 
of that power, than could be effected by the 
best managed employ of piedicinal stimulants. 

"Iam,&c. 

*^ Chilton super PoBen, " Robert Kinglake. '* 

Octqher 12, 180 1. 



IL Dr. Kmghk^s second PtthlieaHon on ilie Cure 
pf Gout ywith an' Address 4o his medical Brethren. 
'—Extracted from the Medical and Physical 
Journal for the Year. 1803. 

*' To the Editors of the Medical and Physical 
Journal. 

" Gentlemen, 
" When I last addressed the public through 
the medium of your Journal, ou the salutary 

^ ." 6fFccts* 



fffeets resulring from the topieal tpplieatioi} of 
cold water in gouty affection, the praetice wa9 
new in my experience ; and (as was observed in 
that paper) a theoretical yieir of the analtfgy^ 
subsisting between gouty and every other de^ 
scriptton of inllamtna|ioa/ led me to make tdaL 
of its powersl AltlMMigh popular prgacfido; 
against the enodeof t^oiedy id too mveierdte to 
adriiit of so exten^ve an application of it, ai w 
necessary to bring it into vogue ; yet partic^ular 
instances have lately occurred ifi my pfraetice^ 
^hich confirm very satitfaetorily my former 
opiiiibh of its superior curali^ power, 

"Amidst a variety of cases, in which the 
topical reduction of temperature rendered much 
temporary alleviation, but in wMch a.distrurt kx 
its safety too much interrupted its use, to afford 
any decisive testimony on the subject^ ar6 thi 
subsequent examples of its salutary e,fllcidrh:^y, 
in which its employ was condiicted in a manner 
that warrants placing the results on the recotds 
of medical facts. 

CASE 1. ^ 

'* A gentleman who had repeatedly suflfered 
under severe paroxysms of gout, experienced, 
a few ^onths since, a recurrence bf the affection. 

It 



St shen^ed iteelf as usoal on the baH olf the great 
toe, wbidi was much swollen, highly inflamed, 
and cxqatskely painfoU The local disease soon 
extended its stimulant influence over the system, 
inducing violent symptoms of general irritation* 
Th^^opical itifiammation proceeded in the accus- 
tomed manaer during about a fortnight, when 
my advioe was desired* 

'^.Oq inquiry^ it appeared that the routine 
treatment ^f covering the affected part with 
flaimel^ had been sedulously observed; confine* 
ment to. bed in a warm room, and a liberal* use 
of spirituous liquors, were also judged expedient, 
to obviate every risk of repulsion. By this course 
the patient had added to the local establishment 
of the disease, considerable constitutional debi- 
lity* No circumstance however in the case gave 
me the smaillest concern for the safety of employ- 
ing very freely reduced temperature, which was 
applied by means of cloths wetted in an aqueous 
fluid* This was directed to be repeated every 
half hour, or even oftener, if a painful degree of 
heat should sooner prevail. Sudorific medicine 
composed of camphorated tincture of opium (tine- 
tura opii camphorata), and ammoniajied tincture 
of ^uaiacum (tinctura guaiaci ammoniata), in 
doses of two drachms.each, diluted with water, 
was lii^ewise ordered to be taken at intervals of 

1 SIK 
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six hours* Instantaneous ease arose troni the cold 
application^ but which lessened with returning 
heat, and was promptly renewed by the repetition 
of the remedy. 

** The intolerable pain with which arthritio* 
inflammation is accompanied^ was so perfectly' 
controllable in this case by reduced temperature, 
that the patient kept it so constantly diminished 
by its frequent use, as very speedily to subdue 
it altogether. Oh the second day of its employ, 
no disposition to return of pain on lengthening 
the. intervals of recurring to it continued. The 
swelling and redness were also much decreased ; 
a livid hue indeed had superseded the florid as- 
pect. The peculiar stiffness arising from debility, 
andpcobably from more or less of serous eflfusion 
in the celliilar textuiip of the inflamed parts, 
prevented either facility or strength of fifiotion for 
several days; but with the local disease termi- 
nated the systematic irritation, and every other 
complaint. 

** The patient waited on me at the distance of 
several miles in the course of a week, to shew 
the progress^ his recovery, when bark, a nutri- 
titms diet, friction, and bandage on the affected 
limb, were farther directed. He soon after was 

enabled ' 
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tnMcd to feBOtne his actiTe avocations without 
toy iaeoisiremeiioe. > 

^ This was a ease of sbeer gout, tmntixed 
i^^ith atiy o( those anomalies or itc^laiitics 
wiikfa often obscure its evidort character. Tho 
ciffioacy of the treatment rested on the aiiti4a* 
flammant power of topical cold. The remedy 
was pompt, progrestdye, and tmequirocal. . Tbm 
design of the medicine here employed was> fay its 
d^nmre exciting quality, to calm and hais 
monlze the motiye powers, to proportion dnljf 
the distrilkrtion of the circulating fluids, to ba^ 
ladce the yarious secretions, and tbcrc^ to 
eouniefact other the formation or eontinuanoe of 
any spnpadielically morbid action, which the 
pain ctfp:i9tracted gout is liable to occasion; but 
eyen this iadication for the use of nttdictne k 
founded rather on extreme caution than oil un« 
questionable necessity. 

'^^ Cases are in my recollection, in which tibq 
prejudices of theory would haye shuddered toi 
haye hazarded a patient without a medicinal 
guarrd ; but in which none was employed, and 
the event proyed that none was ie(]piisite. One 
oT this description is the following : 

K << Case* 
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"Case 2: Agcntlettiaii, v^hooii (be stigfateal 
catarrhal affection, from exposure lo change of 
temperatare, had been for many years subjected 
to podagral iniiammatlon. — ^The great toe of one 
or boih feet had been invariably the seat of tl^ 
, complaint. He \^8 lately attacked on a journey, 
so as to be disabled frcnn prosecuting it. Having 
learnt the good effect of my mode of treatbg 
goul, my adrice vms desired. The unprqudk^ 
correctness of the patient's understanding induced 
him confidently to submit to the full force of 
teduc^ temperature. Cloths wetted in cold 
water were first applied in the evening, and re- 
newed frequently throughout the ensuing night. 
The morbid heat yielded before the morningi and 
tvifh that also the redness, tumefaction, and dis* 
tempered sensibility^ A sense of numbness, or 
father weight only, was felt in the momiDg, 
which was no obstacle to the patient's pmsuii^ 
his journey. Cold application was cotilioued €x 
It day or two, a ^ ^preventive. No farther cotti-* 
l^funt occun^d, and the patient has not, to my 
knowledge, suffered firom arthritic aflS^ctioH sitMe 
that time. No medicine was directed. Every 
thing that tended to heat, by stimulating, waa 
prohibited, and nothing more appeared to be 
necessary. 

^^This 
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^^ Tim is one amo^ the numerous cases of 
rapid removal of arthritic inflammation hy re* 
duced temperature^ whkh would perhaps almost 
constantly occur, were similar practice to be 
uniformly adopted. The earlier the mode of 
treatment is resorted to, the more speedily would 
the inflammatory affection be subdued, and con* 
sequently the danger (if any) of the irritation 
b^ng transferred to any otho: part, be propra- 
tionately less, as sufficient time would not then 
be afforded for any associated or sympathetic 
movements to be generated, either geno'ally or 
partially, in the system, which might possibly 
assume a similar action * on the cessation of the 
primary disease. 

^^ The advantages also resulting from an eaiiy 
check being given to the disorder, consbt in 
obviating change of structure in the vasctllar 
fabric of the affected parts, arising either from 
the generation of new vessels, the decomposbiop 
of the old, or from inorganic and obstructing 
effusions in the cellular texture. 

^ By ^similar acdon" is to henndt^tood-if^lgmmatvy otiy s 
^ it could not be iden^ctdly gouty, without bamg Ufi seat in either 
the ligamentous or teodioous structural K. 

^% **Casc 



^ Case 5^ A^ntlcnm), whoie coiiifltitiitiODal 
Iscaltfa liad been long suligccted lo an hahkinl 
McnneDGeof poda^al malady at unoertaki intetw 
vals^ and who had been lately benefited by iim 
topical employ of diminished temperatw!e under 
iny direction]! desired my advice in the earitest 
^etage of an attack ; so eariy indoedf as to be able 
to ride a dbtance o( sevtr^ males to consult me. 
-The great! toe of ooe foot was then rapidly tmne* 
f jringt faigjbly heated, and faedoming acutely ptdn- 
^; the loot and knee joints also partook of 
ibe irrilatiQn. 

>^ The a^iscted eactremity was <Mrdeied to be 
enveloped in a cloth dipped in a cold fluid, caq^ 
fiisting chiefly of water ; but unimportantly dis* 
;gu]sed^ both to obviate the probaUe alarm of the 
paticfity and the certain dreaj of the &mily apo- 
^tiieoaffy, who had i&tinguished himself as a vt^ 
. Fvkmi by his fisry ordinances in the treatment of 

gout 

-» . , ■ ■ 

'^ The cold appllcatiba allayed In 4 few hours 

the inflammatory symptoms, and its continuance 

' i^eedtly feKX>nducted the disordered actioir to 

' ^ natoraicyDtire conditions of ease and health* 

** This patlait had never before a fit of the 
gout that did not con^ne him for several weeks ; 

and 
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and if tt be alkwdble to |«PCTnnte fiiom t^ In- 
cipient violeace of the last attadt, ik» j^ragiiessi^e 
andpermancnt severity ' would have been at least 
cqoal to what had been foriaeriy experieneed« 
Its sudden repression and qpeedyremoVal^ there^ 
fore, evince, in the niost satisfactory manner^ 
that arthritic inflammation is indubitably a dvi- 
ease of excessive temperatuie ; that its natural * 
Wftid<4e is diminished heat ; that this remedy is 
c6nvehidntly applied tbrongh the medium of 
cold water; and that probably the most prompt 
and QEflkadous mode of employing it would be 
by tjOkti inmessing the af&cted limb into ttiat[ 
fluid, or by incessant affusion with it ^, until the 
painful sdnae «f morbid heat should wholly 
subside.. 

^' My expcricnec ftiHy warrants tne in bcliev* 
ing that this effect would almost invariably 
happen in the course of a few hours. 

♦ Since the pabUiwtlon of tbfs remtrk, ample experience 
has asceit^edy that immersing Uie dffecled part is the most 
expedkioiJs, effectual, and commofiious way of reduckig gmitj 
inflatnrnation, occurring on cither the feet or hands. The 
frequent renewal of cloths, dripping wet from the coldest water, 
will answer every curarive purpose on joints not conveniently 
|:ap8ble dF being either imm^rsoi or afiiised. K. 

K 3 *• Case 



^^ Case 4: A middleraged flnin^ by trade H 
mechanic, had been, during several years, periq<^ 
dically af&icted with gcmf • It usually irttacked 
the feet, and occasionsdly also the bands. His 
accustomed confinement in this disorder, dis- 
abled him for a considerable length of time from 
engaging in his medianical employmoit At bn 
last seizure (but a few weeks since) he desired 
myadvicQ. The plan of treatment pursued in 
the preceding cases was commenced. The af- 
fected parts were assiduoi^y. plied with coM/ 
water, to which (as in every other instance) thr> 
psin G^Msedily yielded ; but if the renewal of cold; 
wa£B delayed beyond half an hour, distempered 
heat would returti, accompanied, as the patient 
conceived, with an aggravated degree of irritan 
tion. The fluid, which was topically applied^^ 
was so slightly disguised, that it appeared toQ 
much like simple water not to awaken the pa? 
ticnt*s suspicion, and consequently his fear of it; 
noxiQus repelling quality. Thi§ dread, by suit- 
able explanation, however, was soon allayed, 
and a more unremitted cpntinuancQ of cold ap^ ' 
plication to the affected parts, completely sub- 
clued in a few days the several inflammations^ 
leaving only the usual ^ense of debility and 
|)umbness, for which he was dhrected to use 
^risk friction^ irith a flesh-brush, two or three 

times 



fimes a day. Hic camphorated tincture of 
opium (tinctura opii camphorate) and ammo* 
niatcd tincture of guaiaeum (tincttli^ .guaiaci 
ammoniata) were also taken in doses of two 
drachms each, erery four hdurd/ in an ifiqueous 
vehicle, fbr the purpose of quieting thi^ prevail* 
ing systematic irritation, and determining to the 
surface; an effect strongly indicated^ to remedy 

an- unvaried dryness of the skin; 

♦• ' . . ./ 

" The patient called on me about a week after 
Ihe ces'sation of his complaint, and discontinu- 
ance of all medicinal treatment, thanking me for 
the aid he had received, adding, that he had 
never before been freed from a fit of the gout sO 
rapidly, with so little pain, and with so earjy a 
return of the natural powers of the affected parts. 

/* This case afforded me an opportunity of 
remarking, with much satisfaction, the perfect 
safety of reducing the inflammatory temperature 
of gQuty affection, even in the worst state of 
constitutional health. A consumptive tendency » 
was strikingly evident in the feebleness with 
which the ordinary functions of life were pef- 
formed in this patient. Destitute of arterial tone 
and muscular vigour^ and with that peculiarly 
dry and ^nyieldipg cough which pharacterizcs 
K 4 tul)6rculaf 
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tobefcmlftr irrftaticmi the rmc^ve powert of thi» 
syiteoi wefe lej^tmoaely weak;» and must haT^ 
l>eeo oY^r99h(Amcdp ifj according to popokur 
prgudicc, tbe wddcn allaying of arthritic ii»r 
^mmatioo could ei^r be f<riJbwcd by a oiorbiA 
inm(tacmi$ of it to some^ital part of tbe ^stoiu 

^^ This idea is really a mere Imgheaff oecar 
sionally sanctionod even with the solemn gravity 
of medical erudition, which has served to alarm 
the {ATiijudiced and the ignorant in every age, 
from remote antiquity^ and. to preclude tbf 
adoption of a rational mode of cure. The re« 
verse of the prevailing oppion is true* It is ncA 
the early extinction of gouty inflammation that 
endangers a retrocession of morbid influence oxk 
the systemji but it$r ^s^g protracted on a part« 

*^ When, by long continuance, a local esta- 
blishment of the disease is formed, it will ultj« 
mately diffuse its distempered action over tlve 
frame, and thus^ by either generally or partially 
undermining, the motive poWeis of heakh be* 
come more or less predominajnt, according to 
circumstances of temperanvental atopy and sui- 
. ceptibility for morbid impression. 

^' Cafc 
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^ Cale $. This is ad hattanoe Mifhkh mfty serve, 
jfi^tfr ointmmi^ as a dei^ive proof of perfect se- 
curity in employing reduced temperature in ex* 
tomal infbunmation, whether purely arthritic^ or 
as .the blindmg acumen of the nosologist would 
dotominate rheMmatismo-firtkritic^ or any other 
description ^ infiamniatofy dtsdrder^ The sub- 
ject (^ this case was a labouring man« who had 
lepeatedly sofi^rared from careliess exposure f6 
cold during the refr^emting influence of profuse 
fierspfraiRHi. On a forfiier occasion, setere pe* 
ripaeumony resulted from an abrupt reduction of 
temperature : in the instance under considera- 
tion, a violent inflammatory affection of every 
joint of both hands and feet was the consequence^ 

^ Hie shining tumid aspect, and intolerable 
pain peculiar to the gout, induced a suspicion of 
ito being that malady ; but in the excessive tem- 
perature that prevailed, the distinction to me was 
tio more than nominal* 

^f When inflammation is accompanied with 4 
sense of heat literally hurrmgi it is very unim- 
portant what it is called ; it is of more moment 
to repress it^ hurtful tendency with the utmost 
prMoptitttde. 
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^ Thi^ pati0nt*g limbd were immediately en- 
Teloped with cloths dripping with cold water, 
which were reoq/wcd »bout every half hour. 
The moisture was detached by evaporation {rota 
the ploths as rapidly as if held before a fierce fiise. 
The paiO) as always happeos, was speedily 
assuaged, but soon recurred, if. not . prevented 
by a timely renewal of cold ; the constant appli^ 
cation of which subdued by the following day 
the irritation of the feet and bands : when asso<^ 
ciated or sympathetic pain began to. rage on the 
knees and shoulders^ the^ parts soon becanie 
9S inflamed and motionlfsss as tho^e which the 
irrit^tiou had relinquished. The saai<^ treat|:nent 
was pursued, and with . similar effect. The ces- 
sation of pain in these newly aflfected parts was 
the recommencement of it in those which were 
^rst diseasi^d : thus did the i|:ritatiqn alternately 
change its ppsition enuring several w?eks. All 
this tifne the patient ipay be sai(l tq havp been 
soaked in cold water. . , 

" The pain was tolerjible (scarcely indeed 
deserving the name) whien the remedy was freely 
used; but either ifiattention, pr fear of its prov- 
ing mischievQus, occasionally iuterruptedits due 
employ, to which probably the want of m<H« 
early and decisive efficacy uiay be attributed. 

Utterly 
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Latterly it was judged right not only to reduce 
the heat of the parts actually inflamed^ but also 
to keep those which had been recently relieved, 
in a state of diminished temperature. This ex- 
pj^di/ept perfectly succeeded ; no farther inflara- 
matioh happened; and from that hour the alter- 
nate shifting of the inflammation ceased, and the 
patient began to recover his constitutional 
strength* No serious ailment occurred, at any 
stage pf the disease, to the general health ; nor 
did the occasional interposition of purgative, su- 
dorij&c^ and narcotic medicine in any degree 
initigate the severity of the pain. 

M ^thoiigh a Ipng series of recurring inflam- 
mation had broken and exhausted tha constitu- 
'tional strength, inducing that morbid st^te of 
irritability, which may be supposed to be pecu- 
liarly favourable Jo admitting diseased impres-* 
sions, yet nothing like a transposition of the 
disordered excitement happened to any internal 
part of the system, and even under circumstances 
in which associative or sympathetic motions 
seemed to be performing the reciprocal office of 
derhanis of irritation from the several • affected 
parts. It would be difficult to adduce an ex- 
ample more strong than this, in testimony of the 
f^arative |)Ower of diminished heat in the worst 

conditioned 
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conditioned instandes of ioflammatioiL It evince^ 
beyond all doubt^ that excessive tempemtore is 
the proximate cause ^ and npt merely ^ symfi^m QC 
effect, of inflammation, 

^^ How this is genei^ated c^n only be known 
by investigating those distempered conditions of 
motive power^ that occa^on its morbid ev^otton 
and redundancy. This inquiry has long beed 
i^ith me a favourite speculation, and may pro» 
bably hereafter^ if leisure should permit, be suf^ 
£ciently matured to warrant my sulHikkting it U| 
public consideratiout 

*^ I am, &c. 

*^ Robert Kinglake/* 
** Taunton, 
Decemhr 22, i$oa* 

An Address, hy Dr. KingJake^ 

^^ Dr. Kinglake presumes, from the orif^n^ 
view, which he has submitted to the public, in 
his two papers on the nature and cure oi gqut, to 
request, generally, his medical brethren to com- 
municate to him any intelligence, which correct 
experience might furnish, of the effects of his 
new mode of treatment, that he might be enabled, 
at no distant periodi tp present a jp^ass of evi?^ 

dencp 



denoe competent to detennin^^ he^ond aJl ^hty 
whether the arthrUic patient must continue 
doomed to languish under the lingering and in- 
definite torture of an uncontrollable malady, or 
safdy avail himsdf of a prompt and efficacious 
remedy. 

** The conjoint aid of the medical faculty, in 
this investigation, is almost indispensably neces«- 
saiy, to countervail the insurmountable difficul- 
ties which would be opposed to a solitary endea« 
vour, by the inveteracy of popular prejudice 
against the emjdoy of tofioal coldy in an affection 
which hsusi hitherto been supposed * peculiarly to 
require an unremitted mcrease of both local heat 
and systemaiic excitements 

^' Tauntdn, 
December 12, iSo2.** 



IV. Afr. IVadd's Letter on the topical Use of cold 
Water in Gout.-^Extracted from the Medical 
and Physical Journal, for the Year 1803. 

•* To the Editors of the Medical and Physical 
Journal. 

" Gentlemen^ 
^* Not being a constant mwiex of your publi* 
cation, I should not have seen Dr. Kinglake's 

account 



acconnt of what he calls his ^ new mode of 
• treating the gout/ but for a medical friend^ 
who shewed me the last number (No. 48) withiii 
these two days. I am greatly gratified that the 
subject is brought forward, and particularly so 
on account of the success the Doctor has had in 
persuading his arthritic patients to follow his 
advice. 

" It is well known, in a large circle of my ac* 
quaintance, that I have made use of cold water, 
internally and externally, for the gout nearly 
twenty years * ; externally by wet cloths, and 

immergtng 

* The testimony here given of gotit having been familiarly 
checked by cold application, during nearly twenty years^ refutes 
the opinion of the practice being fraught with injury to the 
health, at a more or less distant period. Popular picjudioes 
always have, and always will exist ; they are the unexamined 
adoptions of thoughtlessness; but it is more extraordinary for 
those who have been habituated to scientific inquiry, to attempt 
the justification of a received opinion, by every expedient which 
swbtility can devise. This perverse artifice has been grossly 
exemplified with respect to the permanent preventive efficacy of 
vaccine inoculatioA against variolous infection. When its 
immediate preventive power became incontestable, the acuteness, 
or rather virulence of prejudice, foresayv that the effect could not 
be lasting ; and under the secure shelter of inscrutable futurity^ it 
was as presumptuously as ignorantly asserted, that the vaccinated 
constitution would be again susceptible of variolous infection ia 
the course of three ^ars: this time elapsed^ the prediction was 

felsified. 
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imihergiDg the limb in the approadbi and every 
stage of the fit. I have cvei> exhibited before 
laaisdical men of the first eminence, and gentle- 
inen of sense not of the profession, but subject 
to the disease. By the first I have been pro- 
nounced rasij and by the last called ^oA/; but 
Unfortunately cannot boast of a single convert* 
Whenever opportunity offered I have argued 
the rationality of the practice, it being a favourite 
topic> s^nd maintained it on the theory I had 
imbibed cif the disease, and which I have been 
strongly urged to put into print, biit have been 

falsified. The time wak tlicn said to have been too short, and 
* ^tfiveyears were necessary to wear out the vaccine influence. 
A similar scheme of reasoning and prophecy has been resorted to 
relative to the refrigerant treatment of gout. At first, a very 
^ar-whoofr was raised against it; oh ! it would infallibly destroy in 
z/ew hours. The treatment was applied, no destruction ensued, 
tbe patient became instantly relieved, soon cured, and after- 
wards enjoyed a much better s;ate of general health than wat 
iisually experienced after, the spontaneous departure of 
the disease. This is strange/ but, however, it does not 
invalidate [the JirlncipU^ exclaims the pseudo-prophet ; that i« 
still just ; the error was in time only ; the destructive in- 
fluence, it is teen, cannot be quite so rapid \ but without fear 6f 
disappointment, it wr//, it must occur (or the prejudice is good 
for f^dthing) at somie indefinite period, from six months to two year t^ 
beyond which time the annals pf repelled gout are challenged to 
adduce a single instance of any one having survived, if he had 
been subjected to the deadly treatment. What, not a single sur^ 
vivor on record ? why, there are already hundreds who might be 
brought forward, if necessary, in utter refutation of this igho- 
XdfiXf CDatevoieDt, apd secundum urtem kOling prejudice. K. 

deterred, • 
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detcited^ lest the words nsh and bold Awid bt 
changed into mad. 

•^ Thank God, I have not paid the debt so long 
predicted by my brethren of the feculty; and I 
pray for long life ; for, should my death happen 
.short d ninety, it will be attribpted to the use of 
cold water in the gout, and may prevent 019 
Christian burial^ so strong is prejudioe. 

** I beg, Gentlemen, you will accept of an 
apology for not being more acquainted with your 
useful work. I have not yet seen the beginning 
of this subject in No. 33, but I shall oot lose sight 
of that, and what may appear hereafter. I was * 
willing to be thus early in the field to countc* * 
nance the good work, and may come forth again 
when I can corroborate my opinion by that of 
others. I am now creeping out of the severest fit 
I ever had; I plunged the limb into cold water 
at the height of the inflammation, when pain 
was excessive, and not to be subdued by opiun^. 
.1 obtained temporary ease *• 
*^ Basinghall Street^ London^ I am, &c. 

Feb. 14, 1803. y S. Wadd.^ 

* 
* This temporary case might have been extended to a perma- 
nent cure, if the affected limb had been kept sufficieptly long 
under cold vvatfr to have fully reduced the inflammatory heat. 
A mere plunge is widely inadequate to that effect, ^. 

4 V. Jn 



K 
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r V* An amnjmous jiftaei^ signid ^^ Comiam^ 
Reader^'' oh Dr. Kanglake's Mod^ (f heafh^ 

. / Gout. ^^Extracied from the Medical and Pfyucii 
Journal for the Year 1803. 

^' To the Editors of the Medical and Pbysicat 
.Journal. 

^' Grentlemen, 
^\ Permit to say, that Dr. Kinglake's use ef 
cold water in the gout is not so new, and peculiar 
to himself, as be appears to imag'me. The illus- 
trious Harvey, discoverer of the circulation, used 
to plunge his feet into cold water to mitigate the 
severity of painful paroxysms of that disease. It 
has even been said, that he shortened bis life by 
thatpractice *. , 

^^As Dr. K. calls loudly upon his medical 
brethren to communicate any observations which 
may enable him to make up his mind as soon as 
possible, the following case, on the authenticity 
of which he may depend^ is much at his s^rice. 

* Who says so ? This gout*kitting incognito writer. It will be 
hereafter proved, whoever he may be, that he has forfeited all 
claim to credit^ by an egregious misreprese^taticii, which has 
every appearance of being /ff/^/zMra/. K. 

o ** The 



«* The late celebrated Dr. Gregory, of Edin- 
^lH»gii> father^ Ihe fXtesetii Profeftsor of Mbdtoifle 
^ iJbtft ft nkersity, wan^ very fUible to gout. A 
Humd of ibe present writer called on him one 
evening, and found iiim battling his fert in cold 
water*. He observed to the Doctor, that he was 
doing what he would hardly recommend to his 
patients. *No,' said the Doctor; * but this appU- 
' cation mitigates pain, whicb^ am unwitting to 
* bear, and I bare hitherto experienced no bad 
^ efiects from it/ The next morning, the Doctor, 
to the regret of every admirer of science, and of 
professional liberality, was found Kfekss in his 
bed. 



*• But why trouble borselves any farther about 
the gout ? One gentleman can completely pomp 
out the gout from the system in a day or two^ 
and another has discovered a remedy, a few 
spoonsful of which will enable a cripple to rise 
from his bed, pat on a pair of tight shoes, eat a 
good dinner, and afterwards dance a hornpipe^ 
Surely one remedy for a disease is sufficient ; my 
only fear is, that, unless we can find out some 

♦ It wfll be seen hereafter, by Drs. Duncan*s refutation, that 
instead of ioU water having ever l)ceh used, much solicitude was 
shewn to keep the feet tbarm; which evinces this case to be 
altogether a most vikfabricathn. K. 



new diseaied^ for which a& yet thei» am no io<« 
modkn, the faoolty must stMvel 



VI. Dr. Ki$iglaki"s Reflf $o «' ComfmH Readtt^J 
Mftd io Mr.Wadd.^EximcUdfrpm M« Medkd 
snd FhfskU Jmmalfor th$ Yiar 1 803* 

*^ To the Editors of the Medical and Physical 
Journal. 

'* GeQtlem^ 
*^ Not a page of yoar uwfal Jpunjal shoqW be 
mmmplpyed, iagjivu^ place to any animadvei* 
niom fr^Pii^ IPQ, on » the attack which yout 
'< Constant Reader'* has made, in your last nvim-^ 
ber, on my mode of treating gout, did it not 
derive some claim to npticei both from your 
having admitted it into your puhlicatipn, aixd 
from the discouraging impression it may possibly 
make on the timid and the prejudiced. 

, *^ It mnst be readily perceived^ that the cp^^ 
n^mication breathes a spirit of levity apd wran^ 
{ling, wholly inconsistent witb^ the grave decorum 
due to the investigation and decision of a philo- 
sophical subject ; nor does the veil of anonymoul 
o a concealment^ 
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concealment, which &e author has thought fit 
to assume, impart to the statement the genuine 
stamp of unquestionable authenticity. 

'^ Hearsay reports are not legitimate documents 
for determining the merits of scientific inquiry. 
What principle, in either physics or morals, 
Irould be secure^ if assailable by the detracting 
insinuations of adverse and unsubstantiated ru- 
mour? 

" The names of Harvey and Gregory are ad- 
duced to discredit a practice which their superior 
intelligence led them to adopt in their own cases. 
Could a stronger proof be given of the firm 
persuasion they had of its salutary powers ? Nor 
is the supposed shade of the narrative its gloomy 
part, for it is not pretended that either of these 
aiiinent men ever repented what they had done, 
or in any degree dbparaged its beneficial efficacy. 

'^ If trembling spectators and commentators, 
like your ^ Constant Reader,' should imagine 
dangers where none exist, and assign causes for 
deaths which not even a castial coincidence of cir- 
cumstances fully warrants, such groundless dread 
ought not to repress a humape endeavour to in* 

culcato 
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culcate a rational mode of curing an hitherto 
intractable malady. 

*' It has never been my object to assume cre- 
dit for either originality or peculiarity, in redu- 
cing the morbid excess of temperature in arthritic 
affection by diminished heat. It is impossible 
the principle should have escaped the eariiest 
reasoning on the subject. The principle of the 
practice may therefore be rather considered as 
common to human intelligence than peculiar to 
any individual. 

** The doctrine of distempered heat at once 
pervades and constitutes the most intelligent and 
instructive parts of Hippocrates*s writings. The 
medical principles and practice of Sydenham also, 
founded on temperature, formed a transcendent 
epoch in the history of curative medicine ; and, 
happily for mankind, finally overthrew the fatal 
delusions of humoral pathology and alexiphar- 
mic jargon. 

** Conducted then by analogy, it occurred to 
me as highly reasonable that gout, distinguished 
like other inflammations by excessive heat, and 
marked by no essential difference, might be sub- 
dued in a, similar manner. This persuasion in- 
o 3 duced 
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6nctA in« io assnnilatc ihe treatment. Not a 
single fact had previously reached my knowledge 
to authorize the trial ; though undoubtedly many 
wm iOLtsBt To me, tfaerefcMre, the praetice was 
Fclfttively, though not absolutely, original. The 
only tclaim to originality, whicli seems to exist in 
my right, and the only one which deserves a 
]QOAent*s solicitude to establish, is that of pub* 
hfSky recomnandii^ the practice, after having 
mpfsriMced its salutary effects in numerous in- 
It^nfie9# in which the treatment was conducted 
with such disguise and secrecy as were neces- 
sary to obviate the prohibitive influence of pre- 
vailing pr^iidices against it. 

** In my estimation, nothing can be mor^ dc- 
gradingly futile, or ridiculously absurd, than cap- 
aciously cavilling at a fair attempt to be useful, 
or la deny merit to those who^ at all risks, aim at; 
t pmctical improvement by patient experiments 
ai^d respectful puUk:ation of the result. 

*' Your correspondent, Mr. Wadd, has my 
HBplioit credit in aveiring his long familiarity 
with the topical use of cold water in^ the cure of 
gout; hut how is his zeal for the ii^provement 
of the healing art to ht appreciated, if, confident 
c)f the salutary powers of feduc^4 temperature io 
4 that 
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tiiiat disordevy he did not boldly adopt it in hk 
private practice^ and recommend it to public 
attention } 

*' He says he could never prevail on any pa- 
tient to submit to the treatment. It was not 
likely that be sboold. What patient will accede 
to a proposed remedy,^ that has the reputation. 
6f being certainly pernicious ? 

«' The efficacy of the treatment might have 
been subjected to the test of experiment^ without 
alarming existing prejudices. Indeed^ it should 
be an invariable rule^ in investigating the effects 
of a new remedy,, cautiously to conceal the 
nature and object of the trial,, to prevent its 
specific operation being disguised by the influence 
of imagination^ 

^* Smce my last communication on the cure of 
arthritis, the previous stock of my experience has 
received considerable addition from correspond* 
ents, bearing the strongest testimony to the 
speedy, safe, and effectual remedy afforded to 
gout, by the application of cold water. One 
case has also since occurred;, in my own practice^ 
more violently, extensively, and critically cir- 
cumstanced than any former instance in my 

o 4 observation^ 
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observation, in which the incessant employ of 
cold water, partly by bathing and partly by keep- 
ing the affected joints enveloped with cloths 
wetted in that; fluid, completely extinguished the , 
arthritic temperature, and restored the inflamed 
parts to perfect ease, and tolerable motion, in 
the course of three days. Friction has since fully 
renovated the motive power. 

•* Firmly convinced of the inestimable benefit 
that will accrue to mankind from a lihral in- 
vestigation of the curative power of topical cold 
in arthritic inflammation, the medical faculty will 
excuse my again soliciting the earliest intelli- 
gence of their experience on the subject, that an 
opportunity may soon be afforded nie of present- 
ing the public with such information, as will 
unequivocally prove gout, like all other descrip* 
' tions of inflammation^ to be a disease of excessive 
Um^eraturey and, agreeably to an evident law of ^ 
nature, most appropriately, promptly, and efii' 
caciously remediable by dmmished heat. Time 
will elucidate and confirm this opinion. 
* Magna est Veritas, et praevalebit,' 

^' I am, &c. 

^^ ROJBEJIT KiNGLAKE/* 
*' Taunton^ 
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VIL Extract of a Letter from Dr. Hall to Dr. 
Kinglake, relative to the Mistatement in the 
ahove- cited anonymous Attack^ signed " Constant 
Reader ^^ on Dr. Kinglake s Mode of treating 
Gout. 

" To Dr. Kinglake, Taunton. 

'' Dear Sir, 
*^ It gives me great satisfaction to learn, that a 
practice, which I am fully persuaded must ulti* 
mately prove of the most extensive benefit to 
arthritic patients, seems likely, at no very distant 
period, to be established on the solid basis of 
experience and observation: an event which, 
reasoning from the dislike to innovation, unfor- 
tunately but too prevalent, even among some of 
the more enlightened members of the profession, ' 
I was scarcely sanguine enough to expect. 

** 1 am glad to observe that Drs. Duncan have, 
in their last year's Annals, positively contradicted 
the assertion made in the Medical and Physical 
Journal, respecting the manner of the late Dr. 
Gregory's death. Not that any such coincidence 
would have, in my mind, operated against the 
employment of topical refrigeration; but because 
I am fully aware how much mischief is fre- 
quently 
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quently done to the cause of sciencci by incau- 
tious assertions^ or arguments addressed to. the 
passions and prejudices of mankind* NotUng 
bas, in my opinion, proved more injurious to the 
practice of medicine than connecting as cause 
and effect, circumstances which have no relation 
to each other, merely because they happen to fall 
out together, or are merely fimultaneGKis. Post 
hoc, ergo proper hoc^ is certainly a very unphilo* 
sophical mode of argumentation, and cannot be 
relied on, though it has not unfre^uentfy led to 
the rejection of a practice, which a more enlarge 
experience has afterwards demonstrated to be 
useful. 

'' Permit me, dear Sir, to reiterate my best 
wishes for the success of your benevolent laboiirs^ 
aind to assure you, 

'' I am, 
** With the greatest respect, &c. 

^' R. Haxl, M. D.** 
*' Church Row, Hampsfeadj 
July 24, 1803. 



vm. 
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Vni. Extract of She Passage alluded io by Dr. 
Hall J from Drs. Duncans Annals of Medicine 
for the last Year. — Puhlished hy Dr. Kinglake in 
the Medical and PhysicalJournal for the Year 
1803, as a " Correction of a Mtstatenient ** 

*'To the Editors of the Medical and Physical 
Journal. 

^ Gentlemen^ 
** In the true spirit ^of just investigation, you 
baye^ as liberally as laudably, endeavoured to dis- 
courage the communications of anonymous wri- 
ters, by refusing them the authority of medical 
evidence. You will therefore readily coincide with 
xne in the propriety of correcting the misrepre- 
sentation contained in a paper of your Journal 
(No. 50, p. 360), signed * Constant Reader/ 
by publishing the subsequent remarks on that 
subject, extracted from the last volume of 
Drs. Duncan's Annals of Medicine. Indeed it 
would be compromising a gross mi3tatc;pient to 
withhold this intelligence from your numerous 
readers. ITie paper alluded to, appeared to me, 
frhnafaeiey to be as exceptionable for its want of 
internal as external evidence. My own words, 
in reply to the author, bear testimony to this 
opioion. These were, ' It must be readily per- 
^ ceivedy that the comttuntcattcm (in question) 

* breathes 
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* breathes a spirit of levity and wrangling wholly 
' inconsistent with the grave decorum due to the 
^ investigation and decision of a philosophical 

* subject ; nor does the veil of anonymous con- 

* cealment, which the authpr has thought fit 

* to assume, impart to the statement the genuine 

* stamp of unquestionable authenticity/ 

** It will be clearly seen how commendably 
the scientific labours of the authors pf the Annals 
of Medicine are regulated by a scrupulous at- 
tention to the interests of truth and philosophical 
impartiality, by the following extract, in which 
they discover a solicitude to rectify a mistake, 
which, if unexplained, may have operated to the 
prejudice of a doctrine they profess rather to dis- 
approve than to defend, 

Exkact of an Article in the last Volume of Drs. 
Duncan's Annals of Medicine, entitled^ ^Notice 
of Dr: Kiriglake^s Proposal of the topical Use of 
cold Water in the Gout.'* 

The following Letter, addressed to the Editors 
of the Medical and Physical Journal, has ap- 
peared in the 50th Number of that Publication. 

*• Gentleman, 
*^ A3 Dr, Kinglake^ calls loudly. on his aaedi- 
cal brctbrga. ^),.cp/fiWJ!^Me.dny .obserKattonli 

which 
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which may enable him to make up his miod as 
isoon as possible, the following case^ on the 
authenticity of which he may depend^ is much at 
his service. 

" The late celebrated Dr. Gregory, of Edin- 
burgh, father of the present Profeissor of Medicine 
in that university, was very liable to gout. A 
friend of the present writer called on him one 
evening, and found him bathing . his feet in coid 
water. He observed to the Doctor, that he was 
doing what he would hardly recommend to his 
patients. * No,^ said the Doctor ; * but thisappli^ 
' cation mitigates pain, which I am unwilling to 

* bear, and I have hitherto experienced ho bad 

• effects from it.* The next morning the Doctor, 
to the regret of every admirer of science and of pro- 
fessional liberality, was found lifeless in his bed. 

*^ But why trouble ourselves any farther about 
the gout ? One gentleman can completely pump 
out the gout from the system in a day or two ; 
and another has discovered a remedy, a few 
spoonsful of which will enable the cripple to rise 
from his bed, put on a pair of tight shoes^ eat a 
good dinner, and afterwards dance an hornpipe. 
Surely one remedy for a disease is sufficient ; my 
only fear is, that, unless we can 'find out some 

ncw^ 
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Bcvr diaeases, lor irhkh as yet there utnor^ 
medic^ the faculty must starve ! 

"ACOHSTANT ReABBIu'* 

«' Although, from the conclusion of this letter,, 
it is evident that the writer of it means to treat 
Dr. Kinglake's proposal with ridicule, yet it will 
naturally be concluded, that what he has asserted 
respecting the late Dr. Gregory is strictly true; 
and^ if true, it would certainly have beea an 
nnportant &cf. It was indeed a very current re» 
port at the time of Dr* Gregory's death, that he 
had been accustomed to bathe his feet in cold 
water, and had done so the evening before that 
event took place. But upon the authority of 
those who had the best opportunities of know- 
ing, we can inform the public that this report is 
entirely groundless ; that, on the contrary, Dr, 
Gregory, who had often been subjected to severe 
attacks of the gout, was at much pains to keep 
iiis feet warm * ; that he had no symptom^ of 

gout 

* ** At much pains to keep his feet warm !*^ How does 
Constant Reader reconcile this impertant fact with his grave 
flissertion, that a friend of his had actuaUy^^^ found the Doctor 
bathing his feet in cold wafer,** and been eyg^witmss to t!«e 
transaction ! It cannot be, such falsehood does not exist. Tbk 
alleged, or rathfcr/«^^</ friend, merely /f^</ the vulgar report | 
Consunt Reader iuic/>tij added the remainder. Thus truth, sicred 

truth, 
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g6ut for taatiy inotfth$ before his death, having 
enjoyed a much longer interval of health thati 
lisual ; that on the very day preceding his death 
tie had ditied abroad with some friends, and had 
cupped with his family ; that he had not bathed 
his feet ftie night before he died ; and was kft by 
his son, the present Dr. Gregory, at half an hour 
after twelve o'clock, .preparing his lecture for 
the next day, ^nd apparently in perfect health ; 
but was found lifeless next morning ; and that, 
from the undisturbed condition of the bed- 
clothes, it was concixrded he had died without a 
struggle." 

The Editors then proceed to say, *' But al- 
though the sudden death of Dr. Gregory afibrds 
no objection against Dr. Kinglake's proposal, 
yet we are very far from asserting that the appli- 
cation of cold wet cloths to a part inflamed and 
' painful from goiit, is a safe practice *.'* 

truth, has to combat the manifold disguises and artifices of ma«* 
levdent misrepresentation. May its interests never be less vic- 
torious llian ou the present occasion ! K. 

* This opinion results from prejudice, but nuy justly boast 
the support of dignified and inflexible integrity. It never will, nor 
ever should be surrendered, but on the clearest conviction of iu 
bdng groundless. It will then be abandoned with an hone$t 
cemdottr^ that will eidhibit an amiaSJe cwtrmt lo the malignant 
^«AMiii!f ofCoRJiuml^tader, K. 

"Such 



f Such is the refutation which a zealous 
and unbiassed love of scientific truth has 
cabled me to quote on 'Constant Reader's' un- 
qualified assertion, that his statement of Dr. 
Gregory's case possessed an ^^ ataheuiicUy on 
which he (Dr. Kinglake) Tnqy depend.^* ^ Hwmtmm 
€Si errand 

"I ani> &c. 

<* Taunton^ " Robert Kinglake. 

October 7.iy 1803. 
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Messrs. Scott and Taynton on cold applications in 
Got(t,—PuhUshed in the Medical and Physical 
Journal for the Year 1803. 

'* To the Editors of the Medical and Physical 
Journal. 

** Gentlemen, 

" In consequence of Dr. Kinglake's pressing 
invitation to medical men, to communicate their 
experience in the use of cold applications in the 
cure of gout and rheumatism, Mr. Scott and 
Mr. Taynton^ surgeons, at Bromley ^ in Kent, can- 
not any longer defer making known through 
the medium of your excellent publication, the 
result of their own practice in these disorders. 

Amongst 



, Ampngst ;Soyewl ; cases that feave , (aU^n iWK^r 
/their care, tbey .tbiuk the fpur jfpUp^wipg \\^. 
iiuost deserving of -ootice. 

CASE I. 

^^ On the a4th of February 1 803, they wejre 
; sent for to ;a, young marrje,d,wDjaan, who had 
been ill three days. She was unable to stirjband 
or foot i her pulse was quick and hard ; she had 
great thirst, and complained of severe pain in , 
jher feet and ankles, attended with swelling and 
inflancunation;. the, wrists and elbows were also 
, affected. Cloths wetted in a solution of ftiu- 
riated ammonia were ordered to be. constantly 
, applied to the parts, and one grain of opium 
was given her at night. On the 29th they were 
agreeably surprised to find the s\yelling and in- 
flammation nearly gone, and the pains much 
abated^ On, the 26th she was able to walk 
down stairs, and by the beginning of March was 
cured. 

CASE II. 

*^ On the 14th of April they visited a young 
man, labouring under acute rheumatism. THe 
febrile symptoms were pretty severe ; he was 
unable to walk, fdt great pain in the ankles and 
knees, and in one elbow. As he was costive. 
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he was ordered to take an opening medicine^ and 
to apply constantly the cold solution. He soon 
experienced ease; and though the pains shifted 
from one joint to another^ and the weakness 
did not leave him so soon as in the former case^ 
he was able to move about with the assistance of 
crutches in three days^ and by the 28th was 
well. 

CASE III* 

*' A gentleman's butler was attacked with 
gout in the great toe of his left foot, on the nth 
of April in the morning. He had repeated 
exacerbations and remissions of pain till the 14th 
when they saw him : they found the toe greatly 
inflamed, the skin shining, the parts exquisitely 
tender, and the patient not able to set his foot 
to the ground. It was wrapped up in flannel, 
which was immediately removed, and in it$ 
stead it was surrounded with wet cloths dipped 
in the cold solution, and an opening draught 
was given him. He found relief in half an hour, 
and on the following day could put his foot to 
the ground. On the 20th he w^s quite well. 

CASE IV. 

«* A lady upwards of sixty", habitually sub- 
ject to the asthma, and tedious fys of the gout^ 

whilst 
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wbilst labouring under severe dyspnoea and 
cough, attended with pyrexia^ was attacked 
with pain and inflammation in the instep and 
joint of the great toe. The parts were of course 
immediately enveloped by her attendants in a 
quantity of flannel^ with a view^ no doubt^ of en* 
ticing all her other i^omplainis on this one spot. 
The cough was treated as if she had no gout, 
and the gout as if she had had no cough« The 
cold application was of great use ; no unpleasant 
symptom occurred, and she was soon cured. 

** Mr. Scoit and Mr. Taynton take this oppor- 
tunity 6f returning their acknowledgment to 
Dr. KingJake for his valuable communication 
on this subject. They have every reason to 
think that his plan of treatment will prove highly 
beneficial to mankind ; and as they are in very 
extensive practice, they will neglect no oppor- 
tunity of giviug it a fair trial, and of making 
known the result of their failure, as wcU as of 
their success *. 

^* Bnmileyy Kent, 
May la, 1803.'* 

Exfiraci 

♦ To such liberal investigators of practical medicine, Ac 
best interests of the healing art'may be safely confided. The 
cause of the rcfrigeiaat treatment of gout will no doubt derive 

p a much 
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Extract of a Letter on cold Bathing in Rheuniattsmj . 

published in the Medical and Physical Journal 
for the Year 1803. Signed S. G. 

^' To the Editors of the Medical and Physical 
Journal. 

" Gentlemen, 

*^ The case I have to offer you is sterling, it 
IS of my own person. 

^« Nearly two years ago, after a day of great 
fatigue, I had occasion to walk, au soir, over a 
considerable extent of pasturage land, the grass 
of which was wet. I had not proceeded far, be- 
fore I began to feel uneasiness in my right ankle 
and foot, which, before the end of my ambula- 
tion, became so very painful, that I was unable 
to walk without frequent baitings. 

much additional support from their useful and exemplary la- 
bours. Indeed it is to be regretted that their laudable scheme of 
inquiry has ndt been more generally ^mitated^ In that case, 
gout would by this time have been stripped of its ideal terrors^ 
• would. fcave nakedly appeared in its true character of simple in* 
fiammation^ and would have been as promptly and safely cured 
I by the' topical application of cold. This imfortantfdcf^ however 
dbwiy, win ultimately be established. 

^lob^ 
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<^ I obtained no remedy from ^st, for thf? 
next day the complaint appeared to be aggra- 
vated,- The fopt was swpllen and ti^rned awry, 
blading iawardly ; this deformity yiras so great, 
that 2j medical acquaintance affirmed there must 
be ^ luxatioiji of the bone. \ knew however the 
complaint was only muscular. The ankle and 
foot were coloured with a rheumatic redness. 
In a f(pw week$ erratic rheumatism afflicted every 
jp^ntpf my body. I had sometime^ lumlt^go^ at 
o^her times rheumatism in my shoulders, so 
badly, that it was with difficulty I could put on 
my coat ; in my wrist, that I could not supinate 
my hand ; in my knuckles, that I could not 
pare an apple. In truth, for upwards of a year, 4 
I was lame and decrepit. To be plain, my in- 
firiuities began at last to acquire me the odious 
appellation of * The Lame Doctor.* You may 
justly suppose I was very solicitous to get rid 
of my vexatious companion, rheumatism. 

" I used most of the medicines commonly pre- 
gcrjbed for that disease, and also e)ectriqity. As for 
electricity, I should have been equally benefited 
had I merely rotated the electrical wheel. It is 
yrprth remarking, that soon after the accession 
pf rheumatism I removed to another part of 
^ a - thci 
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the globe, I dwelled four months within tlie 
tropic of Cancer; yet a hot climate, and all the 
medicines I bad taken, did not procure me a 
remission of the disease. * Returning to England 
in May last, I determined to try the effect of im- 
mersions into cold spring water, I continued 
indefatigably the use of the immersions for 
nearly four months ; 1 constanly bathed once, 
frequently twice^^ and spmetimes three times a 
day. At each immersion I usually swam about 
in the water for a few minutes. For the first 
month the bathing seemed to have no other 
^fFect on mc than a remission of rheumatism 
while I was in the water. In the course of the 
second month I wa§ much encouraged to. pro- 
ceed in ray cold plan. At last I relinquished 
the bathipg, because it was unnecessary to seek 
farther, for what I had already fgund, a perfect 
tecGvetyn 

** It may be proper to observe that during the 
bathing I adopted the use of fleecy hosiery stock- 
ings, which I believe materially assisted in the 
completion of the cure. I shall be cautious of 
betraying the sciolist, shall assume no principle, 
por involve confidence with this case, which in 
fBy experience is a solitary fact. This case was 

such 
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sach as I have here related. If you think it will . 
add to the stock of useful infonnation^ you are 
welcome to print this letter *. 

« I am, &c. 

" S. G." 

^'jiprilZth, 1802. 



On the heneficial Effects of reduced Temperature 
in gouty Complaints^ hy R. 0. Mllett, Jun. — 
Extracted from the Medical and Physical Journal 
for the Hear 1803. 

« To the Editors of the Medical and Physical 
Journal. 
^* Gentlemen, 
"Several instances of the beneficial effects 
of reduced temperature for the removal of gouty 

* Although no anonymous connmunicadon is entitled to 
unquesttmahle credit^ yet the strong internal evidence of truth 
afforded in this statement, may be admitted in support of the 
doctrine advanced in the preceding dissertation ; namely, that 
every degree of morbid excitement of the ligamentous and ten- 
dinous structure, whether going the length of positive inflam*- 
mation, or assuming only the more transient form of shifting 
irritation, is proximately caused by excessive temperature ; that 
il must therefore be necessarily aggravated by increased heat, 
whether from climate, regimen, or topical application; and 
that its appropriate, direct, and effectual ctfre (if curable), is 
only sooner or later attainable by refrigerant treatment. K. 

p 4 complaints^ 



c(ilij|ilkirit*i whidh tiavc appeared' in' the' M^sdical 
and* Physical jWitiial, and Dr.* Ringlake's re- 
quest to medical np^en^ to make kpown tbeir 
intelligence on: the- subject, have induced me to 
comnxubtcatb the following case« 

" Moses Simons, aged fifty-four, accustomed to 
ar very libeVal use of spirituous liquors, h^d been^ 
affiicted v^^ith gout generally thr6e or four times 
a^^ysrar, for ten yfears, sonietimes in his hands, 
and other times in his knees, but his ankles and 
toes chiefly suffered ; when those parts vvere at^ 
ticked, tliey* sfwelled, inflamed, and had a 
glossy appearance, attended with a burning sen- 
sation ; sometimes his head arid- stomach were ' 
a!s6 affet:ted with p^ins, ' and the latter with 
ntoWea and dj^^pepsia*. 

^^Afcbirttwo years ago, \<rhen his toes hap^ 
pened to be affected with gout, a neighbour of 
his (hot a medical man) called to see him, and 
advised him to hold his foot under a cock of 
fold ^3tttt t hy the help of a stick, he with diffi- 
culty walked about ^ hundred yards, and kept 
liis foot for ten minutes under a large cock, from 
>vhichi cold water was poured with great 
lorce ; during which time, he heard a crackling 
4 poise 
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nblee* issnitig from hi& foot, affd found such im- 
niadiate ttfilief, that he threw abide his stick, and 
waited to his house with^ ease, and has not since 
had any returit of gout, or symptoms of it, un- 
less an extensive Jivid-colotired inflammation, 
with very little tumour, which took place a year 
ago in his left hypochondriac regron, may be 
considered of that nature. As this inflammation 
remained stationary for several days, he sent for 
me; I thought it might not suppurate, and after 
he had taken some laxatives, it subsided with- 
6ut desquamation of the cuticle; a fortnight 
afterwards, another inflammation took place in 
bis arm, which soon became hard and pointed, 
as a phlegmon ; warm poultices were applied, 
audit suppurated, forming several deep holes, 
which, as soon as he could be prevailed upon, 
I laid open into one wound, and it healed in 
two months time ; the -use of his arm is quite 
restored, and he is very well in every respect, 
and continues in his endployment in the copper- 
works, where he has been for ten years exposed 

• Wats not this sound occasioned by the vibratory percussion 
of repulsire motion or heat in its rapid evolution and escape 
from the inflamed part, through the comparatively low tempe- 
rature of cold water ? and is it not similar to the hissing effect 
produced by the contact of ^ that fluid with an ignited sub^ 
jt^ce? K. 

to 
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to great heat, and the sudden application of cold 
when in perspirption, and inhaling the most 
noisome effluvia proceeding from the furnace^. 

" I am, &c. 

^^Hayle, Corrnvall, 
July^Zth, 1803* 

♦ Though the latter part of this case is not materially relevant 
to the former, yet it has been thought proper to state it at length, 
jest it should be surmised, that it had been disingenuously with* 
held, as tending to involve the credit of the cooling treatment. 
The very reverse appears to me to be the fact. It proves in a 
manner almost singular, the immediate aad permanent efficacy 
of diminished heat in gouty affection. The subsequent inflam- 
mations seemed to have been purely accidental, at least to have 
bad no inteltigible connexion with cured gout. ' They were mild 
determinations to the cuticular surface, neither marked with any 
virulent symptom, nor accompanied with any sympathetic 
affection of the ligaments and tendons, th exclusive seat 
tf gouty infiammatitm. The durable cessation of gout in 
this case, evinces a complete atmihiladon of that distempered 
fxcitabillty of the ligamentous and tendinous structure, which 
the protracted disease so constantly entails, and bur too often 
irrecoverably establishes. This entire freedom from pain^l 
disease justly improves the prosjiect of future health, and ren- 
ders the J;r^^ of consequent disorder as futile as it is impos- 
vble.' K, 



Oru 
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Ou the gogd Effect $ of diminished Temperature in 
a Case of Rheumatism^ signed E. O. — Extracted 
from the Medical and Physical Journal for thd 
Tear 1803. 

•^ To the Editors^ of the Medical and Physical 
JournaU 
** Gentlemen, 

** Through the medium of* your excellent 
publication, I learnt the successful result of the 
practice of Dr. Kinglakd^ in arthritic complaints^ 
by diminshed temperature ; I have therefore 
taken the liberty of submitting the following 
case of rheumatism for your consideration^ treat- 
ed in a similar manner. 

^* T. G. a seaman of one of his Majesty^s ships^ 
aged twenty-three, while cruising on the coast 
of France, in very hazy weather, was attacked 
in the evening of the second of last June, with 
general acute pains in the limbs and head ; great 
heat and thirsty pulse quick and full. I imme- 
diately took sixteen ounces of blood from the 
^rm^ and administered the following bolus : 
R Pulv. antim. (P. L.) gra. iii. 
Calomel, gra. v. 

Confect. damoc. q. s. £at bolus^ hora 
somni sumendus. 

3«J» 



" 3A A p^ofu$G perspiration in th^ coui;3^ of 
the flight relieved, in a tolerable degr^e^tbe p^ins 
w th^ upper extremiticis^ l?ut tjipse pf the lower 
ones were augmented, together with onp wl^^^ 
and knee swollen, and considerably inflamed. 
Head easy, thirst and general indispositipn 
continued, proceeding, I imagined, from the ex- 
cruciating pain which existed, in tbje lawer eX'- 
tremities*. 

*^ I enveloped them with cloths wet with cold 
salt water, which from the excessive tempera- 
ture reigDiog, I was obliged to get renewed 
about every fifteen minutes^, as the mqisture 
evaporated as quickly as if they had been ex«r 
posed to a fire. Administered Pulv. ipecac, 
^qomp, hora somni. 

" 4th* Upper extrepiities perfectly easy^ the 
lower ones considerably relieved ; inflammation 
of knee and ankle very much diminished ; ^kitl 
moist, pulse soft, bowels regular, &f:c. Con^ 
tinued thq cold as before, and rgpe^te^ th^ 
Pulv.; ipecac, comp. at bcd-tim^f 

*' 5th. Rested well during the night ; phleg-^ 
mon removed, and tumefaction nearly so. Pain 
in lower extremities was very trifling ; pulse 

- regular. 



riegular, iappetitfe gobd. I persevered in the xxie 
of the same remedies. 

'^6ih. Lower exfretnities perfectly free From 
pain. Repet. remedia. 

'^ 7th. In the morning v»as free from com- 
jilaint, excepting debility ; but in the course of 
the day his wrists became painfaj, tumefied, and 
inflamed, I immediately enveloped them in ihc 
same manner I had done the knees and ankles. 
Rep. Pulv. ipecac, comp. ut antea. 

*^ 8th. Pains in the wrists relieved, and the 
inflammation and swelling disappeared. Per- 
severed in the use of cold water and powder. It 
is necessary to observe that I continued the cold 
appheations to the knees and ankles^ in order 
to prevent a sympathetic return *. 

"9th. Free from complaints, except debility, 
and a stiffness of lower limbs, which I ordered 

♦ This precaution was highly judicious. It will in general be 
found effectually to avail, in obviating both original and sympa- 
thetic relapses, by salutarily repressing the strong tendency to 
-a renewal of excessive temperature in the parts, wiiich have 
been recently agitated and distempered by inflammatory exci^p- 
Jtdcnt* K. 

to 
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to be robbed gently with a flesh-brushy and 
gave him half a drachm of powdered bark 
mixed with wine^ four times a day* From this 
time he began to recover his health and strength^ 
and on the i6th returned to his duty. 

** I beg leave to observe, that this man, about 
two years ago, was attacked in a similar way* 
and was confined to his bed for six weeks, unable 
to raise either hand or foot ; and I have every 
reason to believe, from the violence of the attack, 
that I should have had him confined for the' 
same lenjgth of time, if not longer, had t pur- 
sued the usual method of cure practised on thesa 
occasions ; but the sensible and judicious />r^^//V^ 
of Dr. Kinglake in arthritic complaints, pointed 
out to me a remedy at once effectual, speedy, and 
cheap J for the relief of one of the most painful 
^nd tedious complaints incident to the human 
body, and a complaint that is extremely preva* 
lent in his Majesty's tiavy, particularly when 
employed in the Channel service, 

*^ Before I had an opportunity, owing to an 
unavoidable absence from my native country, of 
reading any of your well-conducted Journals, t 
had been in the habit of making use of cold 
^ater in local affections of the joints with con- 
siderable 
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siderable advantage ; I therefore with a tolerably 
confidence hesitated not applying it in the 
above case. 

** If you think this single testimony will tend 
in the smallest degree to corroborate the evidence 
of your 'able correspondent in the safety and 
propriety of using diminished temperature for 
the relief of painful and inflammatory affec- 
tions of the joints, whether called by the name 
of rheumatism or gout, you are perfectly at 
liberty to make what use of it you may deera 
fit ; and if perchance it should merit your notice, 
it will amply satisfy your attentive reader * 

'' E. O. "^ 

* This case affords a very interesting detail of that descriptioa 
of liganientousand tendinous inflammation, usually termed rh^w^ 
matism^ in contradistinction to that which is denominated gout. 
It has been held in the preceding view of the subject, that the 
'difference is only nominal, that they are but different appella- 
tions for an inflammatory excitement of the same structure. 
Every variety indeed may occur in the degree of violence with 
which the disease may prevail ; but this creates no radical 
phange in its identical nature. Hence the treatment is correctly 
assimilated ; and it will be found to produce the same beneficial 
effects, however variously the affection may be named. The 
superior value of this communication induced me to procure i{ 
the authenticity of a real signature, which was given as follows^ 
with a liberality worthy of truths and a kudable zeal for medical 
imptovemcnt. ' K. 

t>r. 
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Dr. Kinglaie*s fRiiquest for the real Sigmiture of 
E. 0. — Extracted from the Medical and Pl^ii- 
cal Journal for the Year 1803. 

" To the Editors of the Medical and Physical 
Journal. 

*' Gentlemen, 
"The communication in your last number, 
sutscribed E. O. on. the salutary effects of re- 
duced temperature in rheumatic or gouty 
affection, is so pointedly in support of the 
treatment proposed by me, for the prompt and 
cfFectual cure of that malady, as to induce me 
to trouble you to request of the author his real 
signature, that no possible suspicion may attach 
to its authenticity, from its appearing anonymous-. 
ly. Such a detail of facts is truly valuable, and 
should possess every external claim v to implicit 
admission as correct medical evidence. 

** A knowledge of the intelligent author's , 
name will enable me to incorporate his case 
with many others in an appendix to a work on 
gout, now preparing by me for speedy publica- 
tion. In the mean time the transmission cither 
to your Journal or to myself, of any farther ex- 
perience on this interesting subject, cannot fail 
to extend and improve the object of my inquiry. 

" The 
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'^ The success of the treatment under my own 
direction continues to exceed my most sanguine 
expectlEition^ and promises soon to acquire it a 
Tery general and confident adoption. 

•*I am> &c. 

** Taunton^ *' Kobert Kinolaks.'^ 

September 9(thy 1803* 

£• O.V real Signature communicated td t)r. King^ 

lake, in the following Letter^ 

''Sir, 

'* On looking over the Medical Journal for 
the month of October^ which only reached me a 
few days ago, in consequence of my being absent 
on a cruise in the Channel for these last four 
months, I observed a letter from you, announ^ 
cing the very flattering attention you paid to a 
case with diffidence communicated td the Editors 
of that work, upon the good effects of diminished 
temperature in rheumatism. I am well aware. 
Sir, that initials are tantamount to anonymous, 
consequently cannot be admitted as complete 
medical evidence ; but being a young surgeon, 
and not in the habit of submitting any remarks 
to the criticising world, I felt a backwardness iix, 
giving my real signature, yet was desirous to 
make the case public, in order to assist in recom- 
mending a mode of cure in a very painful com« 
plaint, which a priori might appear to preju- 
a dice4 



craer to rtttusfvt att %i^^df #i!iSp*rfbtt itt tt 
#hc attfhetfticfty «f •thfc ^«ftte ifetWrdtofl, f '^vMi 
cheerfulness Stibddtibfe 'tty fM stgMtwrt ialr^Wjr 
use you may think ^proper to apply it; and beg 
letfve tb dft8lif6 ydo that from the SBooess you 
have already had, it is my •irftentioti to^tifSBt 
the |)rao^cc with as much perseverance and. at- 
tention as my situation at present will admit of, 
being confident in my own mind of its propriety, 
and shall feel a pleasure in having the 'botiour of 
repeating to you my proceedings. 

** Since 4he case ^already TccoFdcd^ tiothimg has 
clfiWed. Wk'hrn these thi^e &y6 I h^vebera 
tiding the -efifectB ^ t®ld waiter in a ' oa* of lum^ 
b^go, from^faioh, a^yet, no benefit «ha8 arisen^ 
tfnd I fear I :sfaall be obliged to desist fi«>m its 
itse ; for whenever the application is TODewedt, 
a getierail 'sbbfaritig takes plade. How^v^c, I 
shall eotHmue the plati for twenty-four bo^r» 
longer, bekig desirous of giving it a fair t»i^ *. 
**Iretriam, Sir, 
" With every wish for your welfare, 
*' His Majesty s Sbi^ *• Yours with respect, 

Alcfiienej •' Edward Owen*** 

^ Gicemsey, Nov. 24M, iSoj* 

♦ Unless there should be a considerable degree of local tume- 
faction and heat) in a case df Inntba^^ jenertU cold bathing 

promises 
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Ohervaiions on tTte heneficldl Effects of reduced 
Temperature in gouty and rheumatic Infiamma^ 
tion, hy J. Ricards. — Extracted from the* 
Medical and Physical Joumad for the Year 
1803. 

**A few tmJnths srnce, some dbservationd 
ycre made by the reporter, respecting appUca^ 
tions tyf a cold nature to local inflammations of 
a specific kind, as gout ind rheumatism, which 
are generally considered as diseases whose ex- 
istence should be rather encouraged tban repel* 
led, and which are thus vdry commonly protract- 
ed to a very tedious length. 

^* We are mucti indebted to a physician of 
great discrimination and ability (Dr. Kinglake), 
for the remarks and relation of facts on this sub- 
ject, which have been recently presented to the 
public by the medium of the Medical and Phy- 
sical Journal, and whose assiduity in the collec- 
tion of well-substantiated cases, in which 

{)roina€s to psove more salutary than the topical application x>f 
cpld water ; but if the lumbar vertebral ligaments should be 
highly inflamed, attended with external swelling, redness, and 
exquisite sensibility on pressure, the case is then shter gouty and 
should be combated with unremitting refrigeration, until die 
inflammatory temperature bctotally ssibducd. K. 

u 1 similar 
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•imilar treatmetit has been pursued with success^ 
will in all probability add much to our know- 
ledge with respect to the nature of these diseases, 
ipd to our capability in the removal or rniti* 
gation of them. 

- " Several cases have come within my know- 
ledge, since those which have been already 
alluded to, in which the frigorific process has 
been attended with manifest advantage in recent 
casea of gout and rheumatism, or in such cases 
as are evidently accompanied with vigorous ac* 
lion and inflammation of sthenic character. In 
tko one of the cases in which this treatment has 
been pursued, have any inconsequences succeeded 
to my knowledge ; yet those certainly cannot 
be considered as sufficient evidence to prove 
its validity in all cases, but suflicient to warrant 
a continuance of the experiment in all cases of 
the above description. 

'^ A surgeon of considerable practice in thia 
metropolis, a man of real professional ability, 
who has been a martyr to the pain and confine- 
ment of gout, is continually in the habit of 
Arresting its progress, when he has an opportu- 
Bi%y pf performing it sufficiently early, by a 
priM^ice of the kind. When, he perceives the 
"' approach 
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apfitoach bfhta enemy^ he' goes to the Thames^ « 
and making bare his legs and feet, immerses 
them in the river frpm the side of a boat, in 
which he is rowed about for a considerable time, 
which seldom fails of producing the effect re* 
quired. Several cases which have come t6 my 
knowledge, in which the feet have in the com* 
mencement of an attack of gout been acct* - 
dentally exposed to cold and moisture^ witht 
great advantage, farther tend to juistify the 
belief^ that such treatment will in a great variety 
of cases prove beneficial ; though, from the con* 
trary nature of its operation to the plan whidi 
has for the most part been hitherto adopted, it 
is probable that much time must elapse before 
the remedy can become general *. 

^' Jermyn Slreety '' J. Ric ards/' 

St. Jameses. 

Cases. 

' * These reinarkson the topical api>BcH|lioii of pold in gouty 
affiectioDi are hi^^ly judicious \ they at onpeyiew the subject ia 
a guarded light, and discover a liberal desire for the promotion 
of medical science. The ingenious author has perhaps but too 
tnily predicted that the general adoption pf the remedy wil| i|oC 
be at a very es^rly pepod. He knows too well the inv^^erapy of 
popqlar prejudice, not to perceive the difficulty of speedily 
effecting a ^evqlution in the public mind, in favour qfa treatment 
diam^caily opponteto that which has been hitherto admitted, 
and espoused. Though this shw^paeed cor^tio^ of habitual 

0,% error 
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Casef 0f thecn^afiw Effictuy rf fofi(xd CM m 
g6Uf^ an(f rheumatic jifl^lim^ (^ommmicaisd 
hyMr^ Custance, Smgetm. • 

^'Tq Dr. Kinglake^ 

^l t^as exoc«*ngly gratified on 9e^iK»^ 
"^^t vet*y rng^ious paper on the cure of artbfi- 
tte, ifnsert6d m the last namb^r of the Medical 
smd PbyBfcal Journaf, particularly a$ it contained 
the ^m^ sentiments on the subject tf9 I have; 
long; dntertairled in «y own mind. I confess I 
\^d« ^ \(3f^ tkne shackled with old opimone, aii4 
f%»ufiii^]€ vei>y difficult to adopt the fioble deck^ 
ration of Hoiace, 

**NuIliusaddictusjurare in verba magistrij" 

still more to venture on the trial ^ a ocw 
JM^4 of treating gout. 

^ Hotter, at ItiJgtfc, I made the ef ptriment 
fe^'/' August \ Wheft, being; called to a Mr. Ef. 

€frnJr 11^ greatly lo be Afpforedv yet the decided efficacy of the 
reifiKjgerant <reatttient b pfOftiiptly extitigrrisfaliTf gouty Infttm- 
rt^tiorrf, in ptotecdtig the constitiitJwn ffotn ttidrbid iyitipathy, 
lit amtfflirtg it when exr^tftig, and* in obviathig a useless demo^ 
tfcw of systctwatic ^trett^th, Is so ttrfltirig, that ^ weB-Jbtmd^l 
Bdpe tttfjr be iftdtilgetf, of tn^nkind not bdng able long to ttfkii 
a rtmedy recommefirfed by stdvantagcsr so wst and ghrfaig; K, 

^ who 



nhd had nudbd iiaaajt yiiapsjn Jamtka, I found, 
ban uMadoeA with pnti% kg t\»sisfiwnA^ Htmu iOt 
ttoAigaefabtot^ Thi^otdi)C86 and paio were greats, 
9fid tkeskin was siftootb ^sid shining I directed 
a atrang sqkition. of sakaoipMisu dto k^ cim^ 
ik$milf mpf&^yjfiiiti foUaoflliooQ^ tai iho aflvsetqdi 
parts^ kept hi& bedy o])eB wstb ^li: tartarisatiKn^ 
and^ occasianially gave a* opiate* th pwsu^ 
the plan, and was qixte well at tbfi ^nd of 4 
ibctnight. This is the only caae^ ioi which I have 
fludo tnal of the plian; but if ia any fuiiUiPQ 
eomaocmicaliQns to the . public yoa diould think 
iiiilB single testimony will corroborate yoyi^ owi^ 
e^dracc oo the subject^ you are at Hberty to 
make whad use you please of iL 

*^ 1 have the honour to be^ &c, 

<< G^ CusTANCE, Surgeon.** 

*' Sir, 
^5 1 duly received your favour of the 25th of 
SMember 1^801 ; and, in compliance with your 
request, I have the pleascnre to acquaint you, 
that I have fetely been successful in three cases 
of rhwmatic fever, by the application of cold to 
Q4 the 



tbe parts that were swelled and inflamed. The 
form I used was half an ounce of sal ammotu c. 
dissolved in one pint of water. Rags well 8<xiked 
in this solution were kept constantly to tbeparts, 
and the patients escpressed their surprise at the 
ease they experienced from the application/ and 
the good effects were soon visible in reductng 
the swelling and inflammation. I am now so 
fully convinced of the perfect safety and utility 
of the application of cold to rheumatic and ar- 
thritic inflammation, that I shall never in future 
hesitate to recommend it. I had intended ccHn* 
municating my thoughts on the subject to the 
Editors of the Medical and Physical Journal ; 
but supposing you have it in contemplation to 
f^ypur the public, in some shape or other, with 
your own observations, I prefer giving a state- 
ment of simple facts to you, which you are wel- 
come tp make what use of you judge proper ^. 

" I am, &c. 
" Kidderminster^ f* (J. Custance," 

j^frii 15, 1802. 

Case 

* These cf|8cs arc strongly in proof of the direct curative 
power of topical cold in gouty inflammation, The trials were 
fairly conducted, and the results are demonstrative evidence in 
Its favour. It may be presumed the judicious author used an 

amnoornacal 
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Cas€ aonmmnicated by Mk Demet to Dr. Kinglake.^ 

'' Sir, 
** Your former publication, respecting the use 
OJTcold water in the gout, excited my attention, 
and I have often mentioned my ideas of the 
beneficial effects to be expected from it; but 
could never induce any patient to adopt the 
plan. 

*' The account in the 48th number of the 
Medical and Physical Journal, determined me 
(as I had an opportunity) to put it into practice ; 
and though I have but a solitary case to commu* 
nicatc, yet the success was so superior to any 
other treatment I have seen employed, that I feel 
it my duty to state it to you. You may make 
whatever use of it you think proper. I doubt 
not, you will receive many successful accounts 
and congratulations from your medical brethren. 
" I am. Sir, 
** Your obliged humble servant, 

« C. Dennett/' 

*^ Soho Square^ 
March 8, 1803. 

* amtnoDiacal solution more for the convenience of Jisguise^ than 
vf\x\i a view to any medicinal power it possesses. He, therefore, 
correctly ascribes its beneficial influence to its coldness, to which 
indeed it was exclusivd^ due. Simple water is equally, perhaps' 
more, efficient, in as far as it has no stimulant quality. T^ 



** Oa the tbii:d of Ust loontli I w«s teqpfi^icA 
to visist Mr. tteath, of College Street^ West- 
iDinster (a carpenter by trade), about forty, years 
of age. The account he gave was, that about ^ 
ibrtnight before he had overfieated himsejf,^ and 
afterwards stood in the cold. In a day or t\Ya 
aftter this he was seized with shivering and pain 
in the limbs. The second day the great toe of onc^ 
foot began to swells and the ankle was much 
inflamed. The day after, the oth^r fqqft and 
ankle had the same appearance. 

^^ After continuing in this stale foi thuect m 
four days (in which time he had dpoe nfitibqig 
but applied some spirituous^ en^brocationj as h^ 
declined sending for medical assistaace^ aavtr 
before having known a day's iHness)^ the cqqi* 
plaint shifted to the baxtds^ and then agaii]» 1m. 
the feet. When I first saw him, the feet and 
ankles were most affected, but he could neither 
move hand nor foot to aa^ist him^eUl The efflo- 
rescence bad every appearance of gout ; pulse 
120. 1 was informed by his mother that he ha4 
cried ou;t with pain like a woman in kboan 

^ This case, by nosologists, may be cootsidared 
as rheumatic gout> but tp me the iojSaBU&aleiy 
excitement i& thf same* I btfgani my treatment 

by 



by ordering the affected parts to be constantly 
iept wet by colcf water ; and, tfea* I mi^t ehstnrc 
due attention to tber j^atf, T sent spring water 
simply coloured with coccinella, and» gare as 
iHedidtntf'iinitvira Hkfa tfaMpb^rata, and tuactair^ 
gnsiad) ammoncatia, WGvy fouF hours. On the 
fmrlliri found Itfnt ogsfuet, tte mflamioatioa z 
lktl)e sisbsided; pdser ico^ aadifull;. ||er$pir« 
^ion all orer hkatt the. paia bad beea 
ipcry aevere in the night; mei^eine continu- 
ed. Fifth, much easier; upfkinmation going 
off; the bowels being constipated^ gave hina a 
dose of pulvis scammonii cdmpositus, et pulvis 
gtxataci. Seventh, the paio littld ; efflorescence 
ziearly gone; pulse 8o; medicmc as before. 
Ninths mended in every respect ; can aiove his 
feet quite easily ; sat up two hours. Tenth, in- 
flammatioD quite gone; has no pain; feels only 
debility ; pulse natural t appetite returned. 
Twelfth, gave him cinchona, which be continued 
, to the^ nineteenth^ when I took my Iteave, as he 
bad walked out several times, and found himself 
perfectly recovered *. 

** C. Dennett.** 
*^ Soho Square, 
March 8, 1803. Cases 

* This case affords valuable testimony in support of the 
cooling treatment in gouty affection. It was adopted with un<* 

prejudice* 
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Cases eommunkatsd by Mr. Bart^y, Surgeon^ /^ 
Dr. Kinglaie. 

'' Sir, 
^ Impelled by the high opinion I entertain ot 
your philanthropy, and invited by your address^ 
contained in the Medical and Physical Journal 
for Fehruary, I venture to trouble you with two 
or three cases, wherein the application of cold 
to parts affected with arthritis and rheumatismus 
acutus, appeared to have been eminently serw 
viccable. 

'^ The first is a case of rheumatismus acutus, 
in which I duly observed the antiphlogistic treat* 
ment, and applied to the part affected the rube* 
faci^nts which are comnnonly in use« as lini* 
mcntum camphoras compositum, &c. ; but so far 
from any benefit accruing to my patient from the 
plan, the pain became hourly more intense, al- 
though some abatement took place of the febrile 
symptoms. Thus circumstanced, I was deter- 
mined to pursue your mode of topical application, 

prejudiced confidence^ and was, at usual, productive of the dedred 
effect. How very different would have been the situatioa .of 
this padent in the common mode of practice ! His suffering, 
and consequent debility, instead of continuing but a few days, 
would have been probably lengthened to as many weeks* K. 

and 



and ordered the inflamed parts to be constantly 
wetted with a mixture of vinegar and water (the 
former I use to prevent giving alarm to the 
patienf s friends). The good effects were soon 
perceivable. On the first application of the 
dotbsy which I had directed to be wetted, and 
changed as often as they became warm, they 
dried as fast as if held before a large fire ; butthe 
iwellingy inflammation, and pain, soon abated, 
and he enjoyed, on the succeeding night, com- 
fortable sleq>, which he had not done for many 
nights before, owing to the acuteness of the pain« 
In short, every unpleasant symptom quickly dis- 
persed, and in the space of two or three days he 
WM restored to the enjoyment of health and ease. 

'< The second case is in the same class with the 
first, but the attack was much more violent. It 
occurred in a young subject, of the sanguine 
temperament. The heat and irritability were ex- 
cessively great, particularly in the parts affected, 
which were the ankle joints. Before I was ap- 
plied to, she was delirious with excess of pain ; 
even the bed-clothes coming in coqtact with the 
inflamed patls, would occasion her to scream 
violently ; and she was unable to express the 
extent of her misery, otherwise than by continual 
jgroaos. There were considerable tension and 

swelling 



swelling in the parts. I immediatcty prdcccdcfl 
in the plan whidi I had before adopted. The 
relief was itistantancous ; pan, swell'mg, ^nd 
inflammation, presently subsided ; and to th* 
astoni^tnent of ber friends ihe disease retreated 
as fast as it had advanced: she soon became con- 
valescent. / 

^ The third case isirf a gentfemiti, who having 
a few days siace experienced an tmuswally vib^ 
lent attack, of arthrrtb, applied to me for reiidf. 
He appeared to be particularly averse to any 
topical applHcation, but the usual one of abnn- 
flftnce of flannd. I knew weH I should in vain 
endeavour to persuade him to the application ttf 
cold water; prejudices were too strong against 
me; but i at length prevailed on btm that I 
might be pewiiitted to «end hfln an embrocation, 
whidi I assuted^iim lie would iihd highly ^nf> 
ficfeif. 1 consequently -^ent him a quart bottle 
of wattcr, having' put in it about an ounce of 
Spiritus virii cantphoratus fo give it a smell, and 
a little 'of tinctura coccinellae for the sake of 
colour, directing that the part might be copious- 
ly bathed. He was astonished at its speedy 
effect, declared it was miraculous, and con- 
gratulated me on being in possession of a remedy 
so valuable for a disease so dreadful. To be 

brief: 



brief: although ihepain, swelling, and inflani*^ 
mation were very great, and the parts utterly in- 
capable of inotioi\, yet^e meitl cUy he was able 
to walk in his garden, without the assistance of 
crutches, and is now as well as >usua^l, ^without 
liavic^ ca^pcrienc e d 4hc Jm^ return joi Imomm^ 
l^iat. 

^^ If ibese 4eis6asonie8 xMbioh { have thtte in- 
coherently stated, maQ^ be of,«er«ice in the promor 
tkmofyoiHr«setAal ^aoti<t0, yoa ja^ at Uber1|r 
to naaik what 4^e you pleaae of tbem« 

«With the moBt wdent Kvishes for your 
success in every undertaking, permit me t0 
subscribe myself, with respect*, 

** Yours, &c* 

'GhwesUskire, ^^Sufgeon.**, 

^Uarch 9/A, 1^034 

** The most incredulous, cren the most obstinatolypftjudicrf, 
sittst admit that these cases d^idedly prove the speedy Zfid salu« 
taryipflueoce of topical cold in gouty infiammatioiu Addi* 
tional evidence might indeed extend the demonstration of its 
utility, but could not improve its incontestable clearness. K. 
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Cases communicated hy Dr. Halt. 

" To Dt. Kmghie^ 

"Dear Sir, 

^^ On the appearance of your paper on the 
subject of gout, in the Medical and Physical 
Journal for November iSoi, it was my inten- 
tion, had 1 not been prevented by a severe and 
tedious indisposition, to transmit you a case 
^hich accidentally fell under my own observa- 
tion; and which in my opinion tends strongly to 
corroborate the doctrine advanced in that com- 
munication, and the safety of the practice therein 
Teccknmended. 

*^ A few years ago, previously to my leaving 
Roxburghshire, I was occasionally called, in the 
i^ercise of my professional avocations, to vbit 
the family of Mn Stonehouse, an officer of 
the excise, residing in Jedburgh. His mo* 
ther Mrs. Stonehouse, who was at that time 
considerably upwards of eighty, had been 
for many years sqbjected.to the frequent recur- 
rence of podagral inflammation, which affected 
the toes and ankles of both feet. Solely actua- 
ted by ber own feelings, she perhaps carried 
the refrigerating plan of treatment to a greater 
extent than has been hitherto done in the case 
I ^ of 



cof «9iy,o(ber padeat wli^lever $ w, iminediate^y 
,0n4bc ptiio and inflaiDOUition becoming trouble- 
^upe^.^be plunged tbe affected liQ)bs into co^l 
5toter, which was occasionally renewed, kecpinjg 
thein immersed in it during the whole day. ^t 
night her bed was adjusted in such a manner as 
•tb.&cpose faicr Kmbs to the external air, and she 
had .water placed by it, so that, on a recurrenqe 
*of any painful sensation, she might have rc- 
O0!urse;to her favourite remedy, without disturl?- 
. iog the rest p[ the family. 

^* So fully sensible was she indeed of the bene- 
.fit to be derived from cold, that even after the 
.diminution of the pain and heat rendered the 
,jcajplj(>yment of the water, po longer necessary, 
.^Ijg.ujed to walk about the house during the most 
-inclement weather, without either shoes or sfock- 
iWgS, notwithstanding the earnest remonstrance 

p{. a very affectionate son and daughter. Mrs. 

Sttenhouse never had occasion to call in medical 
.aid, or to have recourse to any internal medicine 

,;wbfitever ; yet, so far from experiencing the 
^■slightest inconvenience, or suffering the least 
/injury from the liberal use of cold water, on the 

contrary, by means of this practice, the violence 
^ef tlie inflammation and pain was never allowed 

to proceed to that degree, as either to impair the 

R vigour 
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vigour and mdhihty of the affected pdrtd, ^ ^ »to 
produce those symptoms -of morbid iitrtatidif, 
which are in similar casfes so very (reqaently pro- 
pagafed, by associated influencCj over the i^bole 
system. 

"From repeatedly witnessing the benefiokl 
effects of cold application in the case of this 
patient, joined with analogical reasoning, I was 
led to entertain sentiments not essentially differ- 
ent from your own, although a variety of cir- 
cumstances which it would be here wholly 
Unimportant to relate, prevented me from bring- 
ing the practice to the test of farther experiment. 
Doubtless many other arthritic patients like Mrs. 
Stenhouse, acting in conformity to their own 
feelings, and unfettered by prejudice and theo- 
ries, may have experienced relief from similar 
means, although, from the circumstances und^r 
which such cases occurred, they must necessa- 
rily be lost to the public. In illustration of this 
conjecture, permit me to mention a circumstance 
recorded in ' the works of the late Lord Orford, 
respecting the consort of George the Second, 
*who being in the daily habit, while at Richmond, 
of walking several miles with him, oftener than 
once, when labouring under the gout in her 
foot, dipped the affected limb into cold water, 

to**enable her to attend his Majesty, 

*'An 
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^* An imperfect acquajntancc with the pathp* 
logy of gout, and the prejudice very generally 
entertained respecting the salutary nature of this 
disease, have, I am fully aware, operated on the 
xjfiaJQrily^of practitioner/s, to represent the effects 
of cold applications as highly injurious, and as 
frequently tending to superinduce palsy, apo- 
plexy^ and other similar affections; though it 
should seem much more consonant to fajct and 
observation to cdnaider such morbid effects a$ 
the result of a particular state of the system in- 
duced by the arthritic diathesis, than as the 
consequence of employing topical cold, or other 
analogous remedies. Independently, however, 
of all hypothesis, the facts you have brought 
forward in support of the efficacy of reduced 
temperature in arthritic inflammation, appear tp 
me extremely interesting, and sufficiently marked 
to warrant the conclusions that have been drawn 
from them. 

*^ But as the subject is confessedly of great 
importance, and as the opinion you have at- 
tempted to establish militates against that held 
by persons of great professional respectability, a 
more enlarged and comprehensive induction of 
facts may perhaps be necessary in order still 
farther to confirm the evidence adduced in the 
ft 2 detail 
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detail of the (fiiTettnt ca^, ih whidh the Mode 
6f treatihcfclt lia^ been emplbyed. 

** Hie ieal ^?vhich you haw displayed on the 
'J>reidnt, 'as well aS ori toany fornnfer occasions^ 
"^for the ittipfovenient of the healing art, ml!, 
'I tru^t) cdnitnunicate itself <o the faeulty at 
lafgc, and induce them to co-operate in promo- 
ting (he aecomplishmerit of the plan you have 
in contemplation, for establishing the power of 
tdpical refrigeration in the cure of arthriticf in- 
^flammation, on the solid basis of e»^)erience and 
•observiation. 

"Unfortunately indeed for the trtie itrtetcstsof 
science, it t6o frequen<ly happens that those who 
^arc ib think for themselves, and who presume 
* to call" in question the truth of docf does generally' 
ttdeived, however fanciful or ill-founded, instead^ 
of experiencing that candour and moderation, 
which should ever be exercised in scientific 
•^researches, have met with treatment the riaost 
illiberal and absurd. But I flatter myself, how- 
ever much the practice under consideration may 
be condemned by individuals whose disposition 
is to vilify whatever accords not with their own 
preconceived opinions, that if reason, and not 
authority, facts ancf not prescription,^ be to decide 

the 
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the question at issu^^ the remit* wiU ^ord a 
mass of evidence sufficient to convince the most 
sceptical of the utility of the means yqu have 
promulgated for the alleviation of one of the 
T^Cfst grieTOij3 mal^ci^^ that c^n, a^ict man-. 

''Church Row, . ^^ Dear Sir,, 
Hamf stead. "Yours, &c. 

June 20th, 1803;. *^|I.Hall, M.D/' 

* Ttiis very intelligent conrKnunication is replete with both 
sQi^pt^ and practical wofth. Its jucficiaus author views thf^ 
s^t]yeot i^itH ti:ue philosophical criticisna and dignifiedliberaiity. 
The case recited valuably applies in refutation of a gratuitous 
opinion, that topical cold in gouty inflammation is peculiarly 
dangerous ia old people, in whom it has been allege^ the powers 
of life are at too lo^ an ebb to withstand the noxious eflPecl^ 
of repylsio^. Tl^ia instance, in addition to many others, con- 
trqver^ that groundless dread, and, in/^r/, authorizes the prin- 
ciple advanced in the preceding^ work, tliat the aged, the weak, 
and morbidly excitable, are peculiarly protected, by an early 
cure of gout, ffom the various ^mpathetic evils its protraction 
tliirejattns ; 9i;id*ih^t in their case, as in every other, speedy relirf 
frrnn gouty tqture is nqt repulsion^ but expul^n^, or annihilatiori 
of the disease K. 
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Case epmtmmicafed by Mr. NagJe. 

'' To Dr. Kinglah. 
'' Sir, 
** Observing in one of the late Medical 
Reviews, tliat you solicited medical inen to 
acquaint you with the result of their practice in 
your novel remedy for the gout, has induced me 
to write to you. 

*^ Mr. Crispin, carpenter of this ship, aged fifty- 
three, has been subject to the gout for many years, 
to two or three attacks at least in the course of 
a tvvelveiDonth, and has been confined for weeks 
to his cabin, being unable to attend to the duty 
of the ship. Ten days ago he had a severe at- 
tack of gout in the right foot and great toe, 
which was attended with great pain and infiam^^ 
matioh. I ordered him immediately to keep 
constantly cloths wetted in cold water to the /oot, 
which he was reluctantly persuaded to do, from 
being always advised before to keep well wrapped 
tip in flannel. To my astonishment as well as his 
own, in the course of two days every unplea- 
sant symptom left him, and he was able to walk 
about the ship without a crutch. Leave was given 
him to go on shore at this place for three dayS; 
and on his coming on board, he acquainted mc 
that he went into the salt water daily, supposing 

% in 



in his own mind^ that a general immersion 
would be of sec^rice to him, from having expe- 
rienced the good effects of the local application 
of cold water. 

'^I am happy to think that no ill effect has 
proceeded from his temerity^ as it surely was 
going very far. 

" This is the first opportunity in my practice 
that has occurred of using cold water, as, in 
talking with many gouty people on the subject, 
they seem to shudder at the idea, and are afraid 
of the gout attacking the stomach. If I may 
judge from this case, and those you haye 
favoured the world with, I have no doubt but 
it will be attended with inestimable benefit, 
such as the good effects of cold affusion in fever, 
which are incalculable according to Dr. Currie*s 
plan *. 

** I have the honour to be, &c. 

" Luke F. Nag LE.** 
^^ H. Jf. Ship Rof/al Sovereign, • 
Cawsand Bay, Plymouth Dock, 
July24thy 1803. 

* This cftse would have been exceedingly strong had it stood 
alone; but perfectly concurring with many similar instances 
of pupcess adduced in this Appendix, itsauthority is irrcsistible.K. 
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Cases commi^nicated hj Mr. Roj^e, Surgem* 
^'To Dr. KingJake. ^ 

*^Your learned elucidation of teduc^ tern- 
perature, which appeared sometime since irf 
the Medical and Physical Journal, I trust' wiR 
not go unnoticed by even every common ob- 
server. 

*^ In justice to your merits in the ^ractic^, 
and to the scitjntific manner in which it is direct* 
ed, I beg leave to inform you of a few cas6S 
within my own practice, whereiii it hats been 
strikingly useful. 

*^ Soon after your first paper appeared in the 
Medical Journal, my assistant visited a man in 
acute rheumatism: he had severe pain and swell- 
ings in his ankles. Aq. veget. min. was order- 
ed to be applied to the painful parts ; the pain 
the next day shifted to his kncSs ; it was foltev^ad 
with the cold application, and with the sanit 
relief. On the third day, when I saw him, he 
was sitting on a low chair, with a pan of water 
on each side of him, in which each elbo^ vva^ 
rested, which he observed Was. the only itiode o^ 

obtaining 






dbMtmng HeKef. The nttan has beeti b^fbte at* 
tacked several times with the i&me complain^ 
but was sooner relieved this tioie than uodep aoy 
fibtmer practice* . 

•^ George Sfteartb, aged thirty-two, wasadmitted 
6ft the 9lh of September, in a r^ular fit of the 
gout. He was attacked in the middle of tha 
{^receding night with an excraciatiisg pain in the 
great to«. When I saw him the nei^t mofning,- 
bfts toe and foot were niach swdlfen;^ and ex« 
tretnely tender. I ordered him ^n aperie^^). 
some four grain doses of Pulv. antipn. and the 
-Aq. vcget. min. to be applied constantly to the 
part effected. The man felt much surprised at 
my treatment, it being so dtfierent from the 
practice he had before used ; but my having afc»^ 
tended all his relatives in various sitaations^ I; 
prevailed on him without much trouble to fol- 
low my directions, and on the ist of October 
he returned thanks to the Dispensary, seemingly 
much gratified for the benefit he had received, 
observing that he never before got well half so 
soon, or with so little pain ; nor did lie ever be- 
fore find himself so little impaired in his general 
health as at this time. 
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j ui was met tKe i^tfet^^iy by kliCTfevoterifc 
genfllemaiv (wifh whom this dty atidtinds?), who? 
^as sympathi2iLng in the fate ofa workmanof bis>; 
who like himself was frequently afflicted witfr 
that incurable disorder the gout. He took 
me to see him, when I told thpman that science, 
aided by Providenoe, h^d directed means for bis 
rdief, which he.ear^estly entreatedji . as the sqp- 
port of his jfamily solely depended. Ofi his har4| 
laboor. I pursued the same .m^ans ^s in the 
other case^ which terminated very shortly in a 
care, much to the satisfiiction of the patient, his* 
master, and myseiC 

r.** Simjlar instances. I have no doubt will sooa 
folk)w:^ Use these as you: please, and accept. 
my most sincere wislies for. the prosecution of 
your valuable discovery *•. 

^* lam, Sir, 
^\J^rislol Dispensary, ^ ** Yours respectfully, ' 
6a,Qker iph, 1803.. .. '' W.. D. Rolfe.'* * 

■ .■ ■ 'V '- - : . . 

* Th^ ^refrigerant tWtment of gout .derives support from 

these cases ; they alsQ evince with what advantage the practice 
may be adbpted in public hospitals, and other fnedical institu- 
tions ; but before this desirable benefk can he ektensivefy realized, 
philosophical science and liberality must gam the ascendency of 
professional routine and prejudice. K. 

'*' ^ '^ Communieation 



Qommunicatim ly Mr. Carnsey^ Sturgeon. 

/''To Dr.' Kinghke. 

. - f^DearSir, ^ ; 

*^I -feel myself highly obliged, to yoa for 
your excellent plan olcold application in gouL 
I can truly say that 1 have experienced the most 
happy effects from it. Twenty years ago, whea 
*I first felt arthritic affection, I covered the in* 
flamed parts with the warmest flannel 1 could 
procure, which kept up such an increased tem-' 
perature, and left such debility, that I had 
scarcely recovertd of one attack before I had 
another. When I was. first advised by you to 
pursue a contrary treatment, I had my fears iq 
adopting it, judging it extremely hazardous to 
repel arthritic inflammation. 

^* 1 first began with disrobing the highly in- 
flamed parts of the cumbrous load of flannel, 
with which they had been usually covered : this 
reduced in a great degree the morbid heat, so 
that my fits were not so violent as before. On 
the next attack (thinking life not worth pre- 
Jserving under sijcfa acute pain) I immediately 
eimmersed the parts in cold water, which in a 
jbw hours, carded off the Inflamma^tipn, so that 

I had 



I bad the use of the limb again in a few days. 
It wa^ common for me to be confined to a w(arm 
room in gout^ in mosi profbse perspiration, for 
several weeks, and to be so debtlitated when the 
arthritic kffrction had left me, th^t I eotdd not 
stftnd (o(t a fbrtnigbt ; hiA iince I adojited; the 
coMplan^ I feel such a qmek. tmmtiti^in.fi^om 
paio.toeade, that it s<»roely <iesei:ves the qan^ei 
of ffmU ' 

* "I can now walk better than I tm\i %^ 
years ago^ which my friepds indeed fi-cqnently^ 
wnbark;'and 2(S I purpose having recourse tO) 
the c^ld bath ei^^ery movning, I anticipate tb» 
^lea^ing prospect of fully regaining my former 
pedestrian alertness ^. > • 



'' I am. 



"Dear Sir, 
**' Nofih Curry, **^ Yours very sincerely, 

January iZtk^ 1804. *^R. W. Garns^y.** 

' Case 

♦The instance of the beneficial effects of topical coU here 
detailed, may be considered as an a^uthority for it§ adoption in 
cases of hereditary, long standing, and increasing gout. The * 
dfoeaseiri tU^ pal^t^td niy ov&kiibwleflgeyX>€Ctirk30deafly, was 

i-u. * » probably 



(kse and Ohseri;atiotis comfnunicated Jfy Mr. 
Montagu. 

^'To Dr. KmgJaie. 

*^ As Englishmen, I hope we shall ever 
watch the liberty of the press with the most 
scrupulous jealousy, as by that privilege the 
•comfnunity derive advantages which are highly 
beneficial. Public prints of public institutions 
tend to inform and enlighten the age ; and, as 
such, I am a strong advocate and friend to their 
existence. 

V 

^^ Philosophy has been many ages emerging 
from chaotic darkness, and has by no means yet 
received that light which ought to be expected, 
nor will it while theory is preferred to practiced, , 
for it too frequently happens that philosophers 
adopt an opinion, and reason thereon, without 
knowing whether the basis is good, or the 

probably of maternal descent, and returned at short intervals, 
often with •extreme violence and long continuance. The cool- 
ing Treatment (as stated > has so limitednhe force of its attack and 
, dttration, as to have rendered it an ailment of no comparative 
ioiportance, . to what it was, under the exasperating inflttence 
of the usual stimulating management. K. 

foundation 
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foupdation sound, on which tfic fabric is erected. 
Experimental reasoning is the surest guide to 
truth and sound philbsophy ; but unfortunately 
the mind of man receives false impressions^ 
which become rooted by age, and is th^ ground 
of continued darkne;^s.. ^ . ., ^ 

" In perusing various peribarcal publications 
in a fit of the gout, I fortdnately stuinbled upon 
the member of the Medical Journal, in which 
were some practical hints of yours uponarthii- 
lis, and which so clearly evinced the advantage 
of the topical application of cold water, sup- 
ported by experiment and sound reasoning, 
that I had no hesitation in giving it a trial on 
myself; and as an account of the method I pur- 
sued, and the result, may possibly strengthen 
the cause in which you arc so laudably engaged, 
and help to eradicate the prejudices under which 
your discovery will for a time labour, I trust the 
following will not be unacceptable to you. 

'* In the latter end of November last I was 
attacked with the gout in my left foot ; the first 
paroxysm was co?nfined to the second joint of 
the great toe, and the second extended the in- 
flammation and swelling over the whole of the 
foot, the outside of which became so painful 

that 
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tBttt no position gave k relief. In ttiis state I 
-directed a pcyultice made of milk and barley 
ineal,>jvitha little yeast and sweet oil, to be ap- 
plied when i went to bed*. The pain hour- 
' ever continued at night; and though the pa- 
roxysm was somewhat abated, I could not put 
my foot to the ground. 

r 

*Mn this situation, when I expected other 
paroxysms (my usual lot), and with symptoms 
of gouty affection in the other foot, which had 
not escaped its share for some years past, I ob- 
served in the aforementioned periodical publica- 

V tioo your essay. The poultice was now removed, 
arid r washed off the remainder of it with cold 

' water, an{i xontinudd wet cloths 'round my foot 

^for ten minutes or a quarter of an hour, by 
which time my foot became perfectly easy, and 
in an hour or two after I was enabled to 

' walk with ease across the room^ without the help 
pf a'sticL . t 

** The other foot had also been washed with 
cold water, and the symptoms abated. In this 

♦ A recipe frequently before tried, and was thought to bfr of 
service, particularly to the regenerating of strength in the affect- 
id pans. 

; delightful 



idelii^fiil rcmfesion of pain, I cootkaied^l^, 
4iDd at night applied the wet cloths as befoic^ 
-in order tp brace and reduce the swelling.^ X^^c 
next morning my foot had very little remains ^f 
8 welling, the same course w^s ob^rved ik%t 
;mormng and night ; but about sixro'clo^ktb^,:^- 
lowing morning I awoke with ^omfe pain. vi?>rtbc 
same great toe ; but as it was not materially ba.d, 
and at an inconvenient time, I'iceptrenioTing 
my foot to all thc:cold partsof tbc * bed I C9ti)d 
£nd, by which means I kept the part x^oolj and 
^ee from much inflanHnation, until Inaroselie- 
-t ween seven and eight o'clock, wlwn the,coJd 
water applicaticHi, as before, stopp^ effectually 
its farther progress ; for I have no doubt,, if I had 
as usuil wrapped in flannel, and kept the part 
warm> two or three paroxysms mcnre would hate 
ensued according to custom. 

** From this time no more symptoms ©f tgoot 
occurred, and I continued not only the cold ap- 
plication by cloths, but immersion in cold water, 
and in the course of three days after, my- foot 
had jecovered so much strength, that, bald tfee 
weather been favourable, I could hav^ taken 
foot exercise out of doors. Before a week had 
elapsed, my usual shoe was on, and I v^lk^. 

nearly as well as ever. ^' 

«^Now, 
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Kow, Sir, I have only to add to this account, 
that I have been subject to this dreadful disorder 
tnorcor less these twenty years, usually to one 
fit in the year during that time, excepting two 
or three years together at one period. 

^' My spare make^ and active habits, as well 
as excessive temperance in diet, should not seiem 
to induce inflammation. Plain animal food, 
cold water, and two glasses of wine, are my 
usual repast at dinner, and that with a party ; the 
accustomed breakfast, and no call for supper, 
except a little milk and a crust of bread : with 
me therefore gout is not the fruit of indulgence. 

'^ Before I conclude this, it may bol be amiss 
to state, that through prejudice from medical 
opinion, I had long been dietetred from the ap- 
plication of cold water, ' though I had always 
been inclined to view the disease as you do, and 
to treat it as a local inflammation, by any appli- 
cation that would quickly carry off the super- 
abundant accumulated heat, which is apparent in 
the affected part ; to do which, aether perhaps 
would be infinitely better than any other fluid, 
from its propensity to evaporate*. Giving way 

however 

f 

* The rapidly cvaporant quality of aether at the human animal 
temperature, renders it undoubtedly refrigerant; but certainly 

s not 



Jiowerer to tine reasoning of the profcs^wi, % 
have submitted to much pain and torture, and 
was always left infinitely worse in health after a 
£t than before ; whereas now^ by its short darar 
tion, I am, thank Godj perfectly well ^. 

^ The first attack of gout I ever had, was when 
I was about twenty-five years old; it produced 
but little inflammation or swelling in my foot, 
but kept me lame for two or three months. Being 
a keen sportsman, and greatly distressed at my 
inability to walk at the approach of the shooMng 
season, I arose on the ist of September, at four 



pot in the degree in which water at the atmospheric t^n^perature 
operates, and which is i^equisite to the speedy and effectual ex* 
tinction of gouty inflammation* The reason is obvious : aether 
is already surcharged with heat or repulsiird modoa, fuid is epa- 
Kquently too fugitive tp admit of any <|onsidef4blq sMtim of 
f hat property, previously to evaporating ; on the contrary, the 
comparatively low temperature of cold water, will copiously 
receive and proportionately transfer inflammatory heat from the 
affected part. K.' 

♦ This is correctly connecting cause with effect The.short 
juration of local torture prevented the system fboo^ he^qg ever* 
whelmed, and permanently distemptred by morbid sympathies, 
which are necessarily in the train of protracted gout, and which 
may be (as in this instance) invariably obviated by its early 
cure. K* 

o'clock 



VcJock ,«i\the, momiog, jplunge^ my foot iptp 
cold water, walked the whole day in wcA shpQ?, 
occasionally putting my foot into a pool of 
water, apd becaipe after it almost instantaneous- 
ly cured of a lameness that Jbad baffled good 
medical assistance. 

^^This ought to have opened my eyes; but 
pr^ucHce, that ba^e of improveooieat, instiUed 
into the mind by others on whose judgment on^ 
.13 apt to j)lace confidence, had kept me blind, 
^nd tprnu^ited ^by that dreadful complaint:, for 
.^hiohlba^ieDoda^bt the world as well asmy^ 
vSelf will m time tbank you for the discovery of a 
remedy, which will make posterity a? regardless 
,pf its ^iittj^ck^ as those who have been vaccinated 
^jfe at tbat of tbe small-pox ; for it signifies very 
little the return of a disorder from^ the.same pre- 
disposed state of the animal economy, if a re- 
medy is found for instantaneous cure. 

'^^ I shall no^v conclude by wishing .you .every 
success in your farther experiments, against all 
the mass of opposition you must expect from 
the old school ; but by perseverance, I hope 
I shall live to see such prejudice done away, 
\ s 2 fof 
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for facts are stubborn and incontrorertiblc 
things ♦. 

^' I remain. Sir, 
'^ Knowle Hmsi, " Your much obliged servant, 

Kingshridgef Druon, " G, Montagu/' 

January 14M5 1804. 

* This conununicatioQ cfiscovers imicii sdeatific Hbendiif and 
puUic beneroleiice. It also presents a strong instance of habitual 
gout promptly yielding to topical refrigeration, with a manifest ^ 
advantage to the general health. This circumstance indeed is 
so necessary a consequence, that it would not be adverted to, 
but for the purpose of additionally refuting the chimerical notbn 
of dutant injury being entailed on the constitution, by speedily 
subduing gouty excitement. This opimon is as extravag^t as 
groundless, as fearful as incomprehensible. It originated at a 
period when all diseases were supposed to be generated by noxious 
humours, and when the system was ferdcally invested with a 
selective power to detach and remove from the circulating fluidf, 
whatever was materially offensive to health. Ahhough this was 
taking for granted what was cmfesiedly too absurd to attempt 
to prove, yet the phantom has inconceivably kept its ground, 
and has been at once more or less the ignis fatuus of medical prac- 
titioners, and the hobgoblin of the deluded public, from remote 
antiquity to the present time, K. 
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Case communieated by Mr. Toller. * 

''To Dr. Kmgtake. 

" Dear Sir, 
*' It is certainly true that since I was favoured 
with your advice, I have adopted the cooling 
treatment when attacked by the gout, and that 
the effect was attended with all the advantages 
which the most sanguine supporters of the sys* 
tern could possibly predict. The experiment 
probably may not be deemed decisive, because 
the inflammation was slight and in its incipient 
state. 

'' I shall readily state to you the particulais of 
my case, and have not the least objection to their, 
being communicated to the public. 

** You will undoubtedly recollect, that I have 
been subject to the gout during the last fifteen 
years, and that the paroxysms have been fire* 
quent, long, and severe. About a month since 
T was attacked by a gouty inflainmation in my 
foot, attended with such symptoms as led me to 
apprehend, that I should be oppressed with a fit 
of no ordinary duration or severity. I immediately 
ordered a backet of cold water^ and plunged 
83 . niy 



my foot into if, and continued it there abotit twen- 
ty minutes. I repeated the remedy four times 
during the course of tlie day. The inflammation 
was checked, but not entirely removed. The next 
morning I again plunged the disordered foot into 
cold water, and after repeating the experiihent once 
itiore, the inflammation and every other mena- 
cing symptom were completely removed. But 
tlie circumstance which I conceive to be o^ 
the utmost importance in my case is this, that, 
in opposition to the general opinion or prejudicef 
6ft the subject, I have never felt the least un- 
pleasant serts^tion in my head or stomach, inf 
consequence of the new treatment to which I 
have submitted. Yet I must acknowledge that 
fhd warm remonstrances of a great number 
bf valuable friends, for whose opinion^ on other 
subjects I have great respect, lead me to appre- 
hend some danger from the remote consequences 
of the new practice *. 

"I am, 
^rl^uih Fstherfdni ^^DearSr, &o. 

Cases 

* Ifhis case fs rormsncJ ty a gentlemaii of dhtitiguiiheijil 
BberaKty, discet'Amcnt, iid cortectrics^. The rcsirtt'ef tfte 

treatmcJOt 



Cases communicaUd hy Mr. Woodfordt^ Surgeon. 

• « To Dr. Kinghke. 

"Dear Sir, 
"In answer to your note which I had this 
^ morning the honour to receive^ I beg leave to in-^ 
form you that from the observations I have made 

trfis^ment recited was perfectly decisive, as ta its salutary effi- 
cacy, in the most desirable manner in which it c^ be realized^ 
that of arresting tl^e progress of the affection, and thereby pre* 
, venting the eventual violence to which it would attain, if suf^ 
feredto proceed unchecked. Had the inflammation been fully 
fonned, the treatment would have been (if possible) still more 
brilliantly successful. The agonizing torture of high inflamma- 
tion would then have been almost instantaneously aHayed, and 
consequently have afforded a degree of both local and genend' 
re^d^ that nmy be justly considered to be at least a sfea^e of rapi^ 
convalescence, if not of actual cure. This case (h is ardently 
hoped, and may be as confidently presumed) witt uitimateiy 
afibrd all the evidence that even the most vi^onary apprehension 
could require, ^ith respect to the umxcepihitaMe nature of ihr 
core derived from topical cold in gouty inflammation. The 
subject of it is yet young, and promises to live long enough 
fiitiy to satisfy himself, as well as his deservedly anxious friends^ 
that \kk may be considerably kwgthenjed by resisting tlie destruc* 
five tendency of frequent ^nd protracted gout; but that it li 
physically impossibid that it should be either annoyed, or abridge 
^ By counteracting the immediate and distant kifluence ofthaft 
tUretiieinng disease* £• 

s4 on 
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on the refrigerant mode of treating gout and 
inflammatory rheumatism, I h^vc not the small- 
est doubt in my mind of its salutary effects; 
and bad you not requested my opinion upon it, 
I should most certainly, from motives of huma- 
nity, have considered it as my duty to promote its 
practice as much as possible. Your present 
situation enables you to know 1 must have had 
a very considerable number of patients under my 
care ; and I can with truth assert that in no one 
instance have I known the mode of treatment 
fail, or have I witnessed a solitary proof of bad 
effects resulting fropi it *. 

^ I am 

* It cannot but be highly gratifying to an honest zeal for the 
practical improveinent of medicine, to learn from such testi* 
iKiouy as is here recorded, that not a * solitary proof ' has occurred 
of topical cold in gouty affection having been injurious. This 
favourable experience of its efficacy is the counterpart .of my 
own, and will become that of every unprejudiced observer who 
will dispassionately re^^ the authority of fact, and not be 
misled by preconceived notions and hearsay reports to its 
disadvantage* 

Physical necessity is an immutable q>eration of nature; and 
where it obtains, no external opposition can prevail against it. 
The doctrine of temperature applied to the cure of gout, is^oF 
this incontrovertible description. It therefore confidently 
challenges the adversaries of the practice it inculcates, to adduce 
a sirtgJc iTutance of i^s having ever proved hurtfiiL Hundreds 

9iay, 
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^' I am ^ell aware you need not the aid of 
cases to confirm tl\p utility of the practice ; but 
if you should consider the annexed worth your 
attention, you will of course make what use4)f 
them you may think proper, 
*'Iam, 
'' Taunton, « Dear Sir, &c. 

February 2Qthf 1804. ^*T. Woodforde.^ 



CASE I. 

** A young lady, about twenty years of age, was^ 
towards the end of October last, attacked with 
rheumatic fever; some days had elapsed before 
I was called to her assistance. I found her 
labouring under the most severe rheumatic affec- 
tion I ever witnessed in the course of my practice ; 
her pulse at a hundred and twenty, all the ex- 
tremities tumefied, with high inflammation, and 

may, and hav^ been vaguely stated ; but not one that ever came 
to my knowledge, would abide the test of common scrutiny ; 
«0/«Mbut would shrink from examination, with all the confii* 
sion, littleness, a^id inadmissibility that correctly characterize 
the futile attempt to combat well-substantiated facts by adverse 
and unfounded rumours, whether originating from the prov^- 
bial ^Isehood of comm<m/amej or the incorrigible delusion of 
jntfical Hgotty. K. 

acutely 



wutc^ psrinfol; great difBcoUy of hrmtbing^ 
ivkh inexpressible anxiety^ 

^ 1 mimediaftely directed the refrigeraot plan, 
and was assured by those arojund her, that my 
directions should be fully carried into execution; 
but the novelty of the practice, united with the 
dreadful apprehension of repulsit)n, prevented its 
being done at tiis time. The patient living at 
some distance from me^ I did not see her again 
till the following day, when I found her labour- 
ing under increased disease^ with every alarming 
symptom that could attend her. I had then, no 
alternative, but that of having the application 
made in my presence ; and I experienced the 
gratification of seeing its good effects before I 
quitted the room. I directed the plan to be re» 
gularly persevered in during the remainder of the 
day and wght, which was, I believd, strictly atr 
tended to. f saw her again the following day, 
and found she had had refreshing sleep, the 
p»lse at ninety^ much more free frcnn paiQ» aod 
tbcf alarmieg symptdmi^ subsided. Whhout 
gohJg mote info the minutfefe of this case, I havi 
only to add that ih6 plan was discretionally 
pursued for about ten days, all painful sensation 
ceasedi she gradually i^ecruited her strength, ami 
is n^w in perfect health. 

^U think 



*^ I think it Incumbent on mt td say, fhii 
fafienf cnsoes her exisfenet to the refrigerant mode) 
of treatment 

CASE iz. 

** A lady, ibout thirty-eight, of a ^ery delicate 
constitution, has for more than twelve years been 
severely and periodically afflicted with hereditary 
confii^med gout, to' sd great a degree, that 
through the winter months she is confined tdr 
her room, and generally to her bed. I hard 
often attended her during her painful confine- 
ment, and once witnessed her narrow escape 
from dissolution. 

" In the month of September last I was 
requested to see her ; when I found her with 
inflamed gout in both hands ; the elbows alsd 
shared a proportion of the disease, and consider- 
able tumefiiction, with acute pain, had taken 
place. I entreated her to try the cold application ; 
she consent^ to it, and in a few hours wa$' 
much relieved. It was the next day repeated } 
after which the pain and swelling totally sub* 
sided, and she continued better than she had 
been for many months before, till the Novem- 
ber following, when she wa& again attacked* 

The 
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The disease had now complete possession of all 
the extremities, the inflammation was very con- 
siderable, and the pain insufferably acute. The 
cold fluid was again incessantly applied to all 
the limbs, and in the course of the next day I 
had the satisfaction to And the inflammation and 
pain considerably lessened, and much more 
relieved than I had expected from a seizure so 
severe. The plan was rigidly pursued by those 
about her person for a few days. She gradually 
recovered strength without the aid of tonics^ and 
has continued well ever since. 



CASE III. 

V An old man, between seventy and eighty, 
subject to periodical gout, was in the month of 
October last violently seized with it in one of his 
hands. The inflammation ran high, and the 
pain was intolerable. Unen cloths made wet 
with the cold fluid were twice only applied : at 
the end of four days there were no remains of 
gout, and he has from that period continued to 
be in perfect health* 

/* I have to remark in this case, that, had the 
(ipplication of cold been delayed, I have no 

doubt 
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doubt but the patient would have undergone a 
general attack, and been laid up for several 
weeks, if not months *. 

« Taunton, '' T. Woodpordb.'* 

February 20th, 1804. 

♦ These cases are inestimably valuable. They make an ir- 
redstible appeal to common sense, and unprejudiced reason, 
against the idle objections which are held respecting the safety of 
the anti*mflamnumt remedy. Here are three instances, detailed 
with much clearness and unquestionable fidelity, in which the 
cooling treatment proved eminently salutary, in the most diffi- 
cult and cridcal circumstances of rheumatic and gouty affection. 
If on these several occasions the topical use of diminished heat 
actually repelled a remedial disease^ whither did it direct its 
noxious course ? What symptoms discovered its baneful re- 
treat? Has it taken up a dormant residence in the system, or has 
it not been dissipated to a nonentity, by an ex/iulsive instead of 
Tipulsive effect of the treatment? This is the real fact ; it it no 
mystery ; it is nothing more nor less than the extinction of in- 
flammatory temperature: and surely the fire that is extinguished 
has lost its burning quality, and never will spontaneously re- 
kindle. Denihik nihil fit. K. 



Cas$ 



aHase ^otnmumcated hj Mr. Sancomhe^ 'Surgeon. 
'' To Dr. Kinglake. 

^' Dear Sir, 

^* As it is an object of the greatest impovinnce 
to those who are uafortunately subject to ar« 
ll^itic complaints, to have the question decided^ 
whether the application of cold in that disease 
can at all times be admitted, with as much safety 
.to the constitution of the patient, as it is of im- 
mediate fdief to his sufferings, >I send you the 
following istatement of my case, which, if you 
think will contribute in any degree to so desir- 
able an event, you are at liberty to mafoe^ny use 
oSyou ploaae^ 

^^ About six week^ since, 1 was seized with 
a smart attack of gout in my right foot (the third 
time in my life, and within about six years); the 
disease continued increasing nearly thirty hoiirs, 
during which I suffered most intolerable pain 
(particularly in the night), and the part was much 
swollen and inflamed. In this state I had re- 
course to cold application, which I used with the 
greatest freedom by night and day, sometimes 
4 immersing 



immewj% the foot ioto^ vessel of cold water, at 
jpthar^ wi^ppbg it up in clothn wetted with that 
il^id, and renew ing tbcm as often m they ^«r 
warm. This was continticd at longer or shorter 
intervals, as the heat and pain returned^ for three 
dftysj after which the inflammation and jpaia 
beif)g rcmotTcd) k wm diacontintaed» a^ by tb» 
{application of a thm linen bandage, in less than 
a week I was able to walk about the hoqsc. 

^^ In the 8ecoQd night the disease attacked il^ 
left ankle severely ; but by having recourse to 
the same remedy the pain was soon rdieved, 
and in a few days all appearance of disease was 
iremovei 

*^ During the use of the cold application, I did 
not experience the slightest ill effect in the bead^ 
stomach, or any other vital organ; and from 
the present good state of my health, I have no 
reason to dread any future ill consequence *. 
'* I ani, 
'' Taunton, " Dear Sir, &c. 

February ^fh, 1804. *^J. Bancombe/* 

* This is one among the numerous cases, in which ocular 
J^monstratim enables me to speak very confidently of the salu- 
tary efficacy of topical cold in gouty inflammation. As in every 

other 
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otter instance, it speedily alleviated the debiKtating irritetiod^ 
which in this painful disease is the grand desideratum. The ez^ 
tension of S3nApathetic nuschief to the system, is eitiber restrain- 
ed, ox wholly prevented, by the cessation of local pain. Hence 
the patient may truly say, ** no ill effect arose in any of the vital 
organs." These parts were protected, instead of being either 
actually embarrassed or endangered by notional repulsion. To 
entertain dread of future evil from the cure of a disease, is to in* 
dulge in a degree of fearful imagination, which ^o»/ aUme (from a 
strange abuse of custom) countenances ; but which is as little 
sanctioned by correct reason and experience, as it would bi^ 
were it applied to the most common cases of inflammatory 
affection, whether from internal or external causes. Thus an 
inflammation of the brain, lungs, stomach, bowels, or any 
other vital organ, from either checked perspiration or any other 
source of morbid excitement ; or of the skin, muscle, or bone^ 
from incision, contusion, or fracture, may be as justly said to 
involve constitutional safety by early cure as that of gout ; and it 
would be neither less humane, nor less scientific, to prohibit 
the immediate relief of those ailments under the dreadful denun- 
ciation of consequent deaths than to forbid promptly remedying 
gouty disease, which is nothing more than a greater or less degree 
of inflammatory excitement of the ligamentous and tendinous 
structure. In spite of the manifold opposition of prejudice, in 
defiance of all its hostile devices, time will fully elucidate and 
verify this important position. K> 
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Seiond anmyfjthks Attaik *, ^pitd ' Ccfnslant 
Reader* (ht Dr. Kiftglakt^s Mode of ireaHn^ 
Gout.-^E{xi¥iicitdfr6m the Mtdicalarid Hy sited 
Journal for February 1804. 

••Tatlie fiditors 6f the Mc-dical atid l^hysical 
Journal. 
^^ Gentlemen, 
** A temporaTy absence froiti homfe preteated 
me from steing the number of your excellent 
Journal for December last, till it was top late to 
expect any thing then forwarded co«ld be iti^ 
serted ; else the following statement should havt 
teached you earlier. 

♦ AlthbUgh aridnyfrtduS, iSis pubriditi6b is ihtliided ih tMs 
Appendix, to afford me an opportunity of restating my defence 
igainst thfe atitho'i^s tlriwarfanta'bld charges, tt will be also 
^n by the perusal of this attdct^ and by my j)afticulaf anno- 
tatiom, and genefel rt^ iti h (th6 l^te^ bf whldb hs&btefli 
likewise published in die Merficd and Physical Jfotirhal), hbW 
fet the Editors of that Wotk have^ustained their claim to publid 
toniidence as httfiartmi nptnm^ by tat renewed and iiill indiil-" 
gence they ha^e glV^n to the vlfulent sarcasm of an anonymoiiS 
irritei', i^hd had b^en confessedly detected in obtruding oh tb6 
pubKc, thtough tbe mfedrum of their Journal, a hearsay and 
jl^reundkss ruthour^ for an hufhntic fact ; and by tlie urtjus>tifi^W 
ttartn^ in which tliey ila^e'tbought fit td mutilate my cohimu- 
itf'ftd^Wi, by suppress!^ ^hat might have been justly stated, and 
adding what obscures and misrepresents my rfii^afiing. K. 

T "lac 
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. *^ I acknowledge myself flattered by the 
honour I?r. Kinglake has conferred on me, by 
inserting the whole of the observations on cold 
water a second time. 

/^ It must needs be a good story that will bear 
being twice told. The anecdote of the late Dr. 
Gregory I had been in the habit of hearing so 
frequently repeated, even from my earliest years, 
by a person entitled to my utmost confidence, 
and one who was an intimate friend and warm 
admirer of the liberal mind and manly virtues 
of the Doctor, that I never even doubted pf the 
truth*. 

«^ Even the Editors of the Annals of Medicine 
allow, that such a report was prevalent in Edin- 

* Imparlial reader ! here pause one moment, and compare 
this pitiful recantation, with what the author exultingly asserted 
in his attack. Has he there merely ssud that a firiend entitled to 
his utmost confidence had frequently repeated to him the anec* 
^ote of Dr. Gregory ? No ; but that this friend^ (in prtfiria 
fersona) actually called on the Doctor, 2xA found kim bathing his 
feet in cold water; he then details the remonstrating di^logu^ 
that ensued on the occasion, adding, under the authority of this 
tamt friend^ that the Doctor was fiund in his bed lifeless the 
pext morning. Such a statement, it must be dispassionately 
allowed, fully warrants the solemn inferencCt that either thtre 
was no friend in tie case^ or that he must be Oft arrant imjiostor^ ttaUj 
lost to every moral obligation of truth. K, 

T -burgh 
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burgh ' at the time of the Doctor's death, and 
which has not previously, to my knowledge, been , 
contradicted. 

*^ Dr. Kinglake's triumph does not seem very 
complete, even admitting the falsehood of the 
statement *• 

" Nothing more than a negative proof in 
support of his doctrine can be derived from 
it, as it only shews that persons of a gouty dia- 
thesis are liable to sudden death, even though 
they do not plunge their extremities in cold 
water ^. 

^' The reason of my addressing you at present, 
Gentlemen, is to express my regret at having 
been the cause of bringing the respected name 

*" Even admitting the falsehood of (he statement. " Is it doubted ? 
Has not. /teccavi been disgracefully^ because reluctantly exclaimed? 
Will the eye-'voitnessing friend again come forward with his oculat 
proofs \m demomtrati'qe evidence f K. 

f You are pushed inconveniently hard, * Constant Reader.' 
You were but very lately vauntingly deajing in positive opposi- 
tion J and now, oh sad reverse ! -flying for shelter in allowing 
me * a «f^a//i;^ proof only ' in support of my doctrine. But 
you say, *my triumph is not complete.' It is enough that 
my negative truth subdues yoMt positive falsehood^ to afford me a* 
ample a portion of it as is needfuU K. 

T 2 of 



t)f the lafe Dr. Gregory into question cm s<f 
trivia! an occasion*; or of occasioning to the 
present, my much-respected master^ the trouble 
of contradicting the statement. 

" My «rror was truly trmrrtentional •f-; and 1 
trust Dr. Gregory and his friends will considet 
this acknowledgment of it as an adequate 
ftpology. 

•'In considering me as hostile to medical im- 
provement. Dr. Kinglafce appears evidently to 
mistake the tendency of my obseWa*i<ms. 

* " Oft so trivial an occaaon/* Is an attenhpt to resist 
the efficacy of an unparalfeted remedy for one «rf the most 
<JcpJoraWe maladies incident tomonkhid by fitbekspdj trmalf 
Or could the venerable meniory of Dr. Gregory be more sacn'-e 
Ugiously treated, than by endeavouring to found a base fabrica- 
tion on hJs pojitive^ his vwa i>oce duthrity^ that Of his having- 
actually discoursed on the effects of a pratticc in his own castf^ 
which he never adopted ? Truth at once disdains such conduct, 
and spurns such piilty apology. K. 

f That is to say, you hoped an assertion convenient to youf 
object, m^t perchance prove true; for which yotr had no 
other, aiithority than hearsay report : though you* affirmed its 
veracity to be grounded on the credit of a confidential friend, who^ 
by your accottnt, had been bona fide an eye-witness of the fact !I! 
If this be unintentional error, it is far, wry /^r indeed, from 
&««/ correctness, "K^ 

5 *'No 



'^ No man, who haa taken apon himself the 
grave important duty of superintending the caiar 
duct of his fellow-creatures^ during the melaiv 
choly visitations of bodily disease, could, I trust, 
be so deficient in the common duties of huma* 
nity, as to neglect or despise any species of in- 
formation that would tend to mitigate pain, or 
shorten the duration of misery ^. No fault was 
imputed to Dr. K. for attempting to cure the 
gout by the application of cold water. The ef- 
fects of temperature in modifying diseased action^ 
at present attracts much of the attention of the 
medical world; and when they have bfcen more 
accurately determined by time and experience -f^^ 
will^ in all probability, extend the dominion of 
regular science over the functions of the living 
body. 

^ To extenuate the spirit of levity and wrau-* 
gling which Dn K. has discovered in the trt* 

^ Thm k dfl^nright hyfncrhkal canO^ m one who oS^buslgr 
-asd iBtlsely cfipoBcd vm idk tufmrnr 9pkist^ the tclgnowledgcd 
Wne&s of a pcskcdoe^ as ^fm^ tfaie ^authenticity of which 
aii^ be depended oa.' K. 

t And when they shall be less madevdentljr tindermined l^ 
^CoBstaAt Reader's' faki^a^m of ttdversc fmtsi^ may be justiljr 
added, K. , 

T 5 flil^ 
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fling* article alluded to, I shall beg his leave 
to use the apology employed by Horace on a 
similar occasion ^ : 

O! imitatores, senrum pecus, ut mihi saspe^ 
Bilemj sxptjoci^ vestri movere tymultus. 

"What in truth moved my bile, was thef 
pompous manner in which Pn ^. announced 
the application of cold water in gout, as a novel 
practice originating with himself J; and for which 

he 

* Worse than * ttzfling ;' utterly contemptible, bacause found- 
ed in malicious falsehood. K. 

f ♦'On a similar occasion." Horace revered truth, and 
ibever^ like this sei-Jisanf/actrmaking critic^ prostituted his 
satire to malevolent purposes. In these lines the virtuous bard, 
with just indignation, lashed the real plagiarist, but never meant 
them to be the vehicle of anonymous malignancy ; a malignancy^ 
equally incapable of correctly discriminating, and revengeful 
at being discovered in an earnest endeavour to promulgate as vx 
undoubted iruth^ a gross falsehood . K. 

X **As a novel practice originating with himself." Where is 
the probf of this assertion ? It does not exist. The charge there- 
fore recoils on its author, with apparently a similar indifference 
to truth, to that which he has exhibited in ^t forged fact respect- 
ing Dr. Gregory's death. My claim to novelty and originali^ 
aspired* mtich higher than * Constant Reader' is nmUing to 
charge me with, th^t of conceiving and pubUshing a doctriife 

of 
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be seemed hastily to solicit the applause due to 

a public benefactor. A, little irony * appeared 

not ill calculated to repel such an arrogant and 

linfounded assumption ; but the Doctor^ it seems^ 

does not like a joke : 

Ludus cnim genuit trcpidum ccrtamen et iram, ' 

Ira, truces, inimicitias, et funebre bellum f . 



of gout, which justified the topical application of cold water oa 
sound philosophical principles, regardless of who had been the 
firet casually to have applied the remedy, from a full conviction ^ 
that its general use could never obtain in the existing state of 
medical, as well as popular prejudices against it, while the prac* 
tice remained unsanctioned by scientific authority. Therenwdy 
indeed was so rarely resorted to, that not a single instance (as 
already affirmed) was previously known to me, of its having 
ever been subjected to trial; nor without my theoretic persuasion 
of its perfect safety and salutary efficacy (in which it may be 
presumed neither * Constant Reader * nor his group of authori* 
ties will pretend to have had any share), should it have 
been either countenanced or adopted by me for the uni- 
verse. Have you not then, * Constant Readei*,* as egregiously 
as malevolently mistaken original and independent thinking for 
plagiarism ? K. 

. * ** A little irony;" well timed, is not amiss ; but to adopt the 
provocation alleged by * Constant Reader,' not even * arrogance^ ' 
and ^assumption ' could warrant a single shaft from ihtdeliheratelj 
henthavj o^ falsehood. K. 

f Neither joke nor anger, * Constant Reader,' has induced 
my animosity against you. The adeptness you have shewn at 
fkbricatingfacts adverse to the interests of truth| hz& solely occa* 
sionedit* K. 

, T4 "Witli 
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"With your pq^raissiop then, Gcntleiu^o, J 
will proceed to; aa investigation, njore serious 
^ad hcgpifiing professional gravity 5ind decoyuraj 
coflcerning the ^idity of the Doctor's claim ta 
originality in the applicatioa of cold water tQ,th§ 
cure of goiit* 

"To begin at the beginning, that is, with 
Hippocrates — Aphorism 25. sect 5. (I need not 
trouble you with the Greek text) are the follow^ 
ing wor<^Si: "X^n^ores awteopi iu articulia> et 
ijolores aliisque ulcera, et podagricod, et convut-^ 
8;ione8 homm plurtma, frigi4^ multa affusa^ ei 
levat et aUenuaiy et dolor em solvit^. Torpor 
cnin\ modicus dploris so!vendi yid^ habet," The 
§ame doAti^iWi i^.r^p^ted in itcatly similar words 
m the chapter Db Humidorum Usit. 

* " Et dolorcm solvit." Was it ever doubtpd ? Is the charac-* 
t^ of Hippocrates here exalted by ascribing to him an originality, 
ivbich. had its scarce in a much remoter age of antiquity th^^ 
that in which the Coon sage lived I IJ^ simply states that colcl 
alleviates and subdues pain, which is no more than what ever 
has» and wh^t ev^r n^^ be, the cMnuM^Jihu^Un^^oi c$mm$n* 
flace sensation. Does either Hippocrates, or any otber authoi:^ 
whetherancieutpr n;iQdern,^vindicate such alleviadonor subdui^ 
of pain in gout, by saying, that the afFection is merely a localf and 
not a constitutional disease, and that poasequently it has no 
weir* founded claim to be patiently imiured^ as ^ remedial grie^. 
ame f l^o ; but it is the boasted originality oi my doctrine Kh 
have afGrmed the £ict| i^ithout feiur Qf refutation. If,. 

" Among 



^^ Amongtbe remedies recommended by Ce|stts, 
* Dc Manoum et Pedum Articulorumque Vitiis/ 
we read as follows ; * Si vero tumor calorqi^ 
est utiliora sunt refrigerantia, in aqua, qq^oi 
frigidissima articuli contiqentur/ Again : ^ Le« 
vant spongia imposita quaa subinde ex oho^ vel 
aceto, vel ^qua frigidissima exprimitur */ 

*^ But to come nearer our own times: did tbc 
Doctor, in tbe pursuit of his cold water Iqcuhra- 
tions, never stumble on a work by Hermanus vaa 
der Hey len, entitled, Aquae frigidae inter inauditas, 
et incredibiles alia$ Effectus Podagras I>olores» 
vel sistentis^ vel mirabiliter demulcent is, ct 
ilcbiadicQS Dolores penitus extirpantis, &c«? 
Frpm an English translation of this bool^ now 
lying before m^ } shall trpat the Doctor ynth 
a quotation. 

^^ After shewii^ very clearly, that pains oJf 
the gout are caused either by a hot humour, 01? 
by an acrimonious or salt one, proceeding from 
the liver, Vander exclaioas, • But seeing it is con- 
fbssed and assented to by all physicians', iial 
fOB^aries ^c mred by cwtrams, why may I not 

t This is DO more than the echo of Hippocrates's opinion, in 

lifi 
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lift up my Toice, and make use of my pen, in 
the just praises of this our cold water ?* Vandcr 
also lays claim to the discovery of the use of 
cM water, though I do not believe he was igno- 
rant of its having been recommended both by 
Hippocrates and Celsus, whatever Dr. K. may 
be. *But suppose/ says he, *that the excellent 
virtues of cold water in the cure of this disease, 
were never before discovered to the world ; or 
that either its excellencies, in other the like 
cases, have hitherto been neither vvritten nor , 
heard of; is it impossible to say or write any 
thing that may be deduced out of the very prin- 
ciples of nature, which may be of good use in 
curing the diseases men are subject unto, and 
particularly of the intolerable pains of the gout, 
and the like ? Certainly there are divers that 
having by experience found the excellent virtue 
of cold water, for assuaging of those horrid tor- 
ments of the gout (which are a second hell), will 
be ready with a very grateful remembrance, pub- 
licly to extol the same.* Van clearly deserves the 
palm for modesty ; he only insinuates that he 
would wish to be considered as the inventor of 
the cold water system *, but does not absolutely 
say he is so. *V Smith's 

* ** Inventor of the cold water system." To what practical 

benefit could his wish to be considered as the inventor be turned ? 

3 To 
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** Smith's Curiosities of common Water, a well- 
Icnown work, which has passed through many 
editions, contains abundance of recommendations 
in favour of the use of cold water in gout , and 
rheumatism *. 

But putting aside these old-fashioned books, has 
Dr. K. never seen the modern and truly excel* , 
lent treatise of Mr. Rigby on animal heat ^} In 

this 

To none at all. The quotation here cited makes him blunder 
on that acrimony or morbid humour, which in all ages, from the 
remotest antiquity, down even to the present time, has been 
more or less avowedly held to be the proximate cause of 
gout, and has consistenly established the prevailing curative indi- 
cation of inviting rather than checking the offending matter to 
the gouty part. My doctrine ascribes the disease solely to 
excessive temperature, considers it as purely local, rejects the 
nonsense of morbid matter critically deposited from the consti- 
tution, and consistently directs its cure by the refrigerant in- 
fluence of rapid evaporation. This mighy quotation then, 
^ Constant Reader,' misses its aim. I^ exposes your want of 
correct discrimination, but does not in any shape interfere with 
my avowed originality. K. 

* Does the author justify the practice on principle ? If not, 
hs salutary eflicacy, however unquestionable, could never gain 
it public adoption. K« 

f This book has never fallen in my way ; it has indeed been 
mentioned to me by a friend, but not until after my commu- 
nications on gout had been published^ when it was my wish 

that 
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Ibis work the local application of cold water in 
the gout, and in various exanthcmatous com- 
plaints, is treated of in a scientific manner *, and 
illustrated by apposite cases and legitimate 
deductions. 

•* In the sixth volume of the Medical Obser- 
vations, gome instances of the utility of cold in 
the gout, accompanied with many pertinent re^ 
flections by the person who was himself the 

subject 

that my view of the subject should proceed as k had begun, 
wholly uninfluenced by any authority.; but for this r^son, tbfi( 
piiblicatipn should have been consulted by tnc. My friend how-^ 
pwtVy who appeared to be conversant with Hs meriti^ gave mt 
iK>t the smallest hint of the author haring con^dered the diaeaaoL 
cm the principles of the doctrine advanced by me ; the work 
therefore did not interest my originality. With me it can be of 
no importance when, where, or with^whoov the michamieai 
hractici of topically applying cold water to gouty inflammation 
originated; xht ownership claimed by me ia its scientific justift^ 
^tion. K. 

* ^ In a scientific noanner.*' The genefal meaning of tl;a6^ 
phrase is too vague and indefinite to be adduced in opposition 
to any particular doctrine th^t may be the object of attack. 
How does it trench on my view of the subject ? Does it antici* 
pate my opinion by making gout a disease of excessive tempoih- 
tare, of local origin, and of easy and safe cure? If not, our 
Tiews of science differ, involve no originality, and prove that 
^ Constant Reader' is less adroit in eristical quotation^ thssin, 
glQssing falsehood wi^ the semblance of truth, K. 



subject of the reflections, may be found *. And 
now, gentlemen, I will leave it with you to de- 
termine whether any man, on the revival of a prac* 
tice which has been so frequently brought forward, 
and again abandoned (on good grounds or not. 
Is foreign to the pi^esent argument -f), be entitled 

tto 

* «• May be found.'* And why not stated ? Why are not 
^ose * pertinent reflections' adduced in a way that WoM * 
cJirectly bear on the question at issUe ? The fact of cold water 
alleviating the pahi of gouty inflamnnation, has no essential c©n* 
nexion with the warranty pi^posed by me for its salutary efficacy 
as derived from the nature of the disease. This Proteus-like 
assailant shifts his ground, varies his weapons, Charges, retreats^ 
fabiicates, and quotes, without ever coming to the point which 
Constitutes the true subject of dispute. Though tlie use of topi- 
cal cold in gouty affection might have been recommended 
from the earliest period of time, and have been resounded 
through ancieiit and modern authors, to thd present instant, it 
avails not a tittle against my originality, if no one before me 
ever dQctrinally affirmed that gout was a local and not a consti- 
tutional disease, that its systematic form was merely a sympa- • 
thetic diffusion of pain, or nxitive excitement from the afF^Scted 
ipart ; and Consequently the more speedily and effectually the 
^outy inflammation can be subdued, the more sahitary. The 
application of cold water therefore, abstractedly considered, forms 
no integrant part of the doctrine ; it appeared to me to be at 
ottce simple, and of a temperature sufficiently low, curatively to 
transfer the redundant heat of gouty inflammation. K. 

f No ; the grounds on which the practice has been taken up, 
and' abandoned, are very essential indeed to the argument. It U 

- oa 
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to call out Eureka J as if he were the first who bad 
passed the pons asinorum* 

** Whatever may be the relative merits of the 
three remedies, the pump, the tincture, and cold 
water, it must be allowed there was a singular 
coincidence in their being ushered into public 
notice about the same time. Nor do I think it 
shewed any very reprehensible degree of timidity 
in a man whose daily bre^d depends on assisting 
poor human nature, to contend against the gout, 
and the other various ills that flesh is heir to, 
to express sonje degree of alarm at the combined 
appearance of three remedies, each in its single 
unaided strength, promising to extirpate a com- 
plaint whose existence has in all ages contributed 
so liberally to the support of every branch of the 
faculty, and the more so, as it commonly sin- 
on the untenableness of former grounds, and the consequent 
abandonment of the practice, and the tenableness of my grounds 
and its consequent adoption (or revival^ if * Constant Reader ' 
would prefer that term), that my originality is founded, and 
from which alone a confident, general, and permanent establish- 
I ment of the remedy could result. You bungle so sadly, * Con- 

stant Reader,' on the most obvious points of discrimination, 
that you have much less chance of exclaiming * Eureka ' on sub- 
j jects of criticism, than you appear to have had in passing the 

[ *pon?,' not *asinoruro,* but tnendacuhrum. K. 

gieg 
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gles out its victims amotig thp rich and the timid. 
Those fears have now indeed in great measure 
subsided. Of the pump not much is hcani 
The tincture, though, if uncontradicted rumour * 
spoke true, supported on the wings of a genius, 

Vitreo daturus 
Nomiba ponto, 

is gone to the tomb of all the Capulets, and is 
now less heard of, and probably less employed, 
than Dr. Solomon's Anti-impetigines. And 
though the celebrated Hoffman wrote a treatise 
De Aqua Medicina universali, the ravages of dis- 
ease have not yet ceased to limit the numbers 
of mankind ; nor do I believe that gout is exter- 
minated from the face of the earth ^. 

" Conscious of having trespassed too long on 
your patience, I now take my final leave of Dr. 

♦Don't be squeamish, * Constant Read<;f ;* you have fuHjr 
proved that whatever may be the quality of a rumour^ however 
improbable it may be, it is still a raw material that cannot fzjl 
to issue from your fact-making manufactory^ as an authentic 
truth. K. 

f Nor can it be while such characters as * Constant Reader' 
are malevolently occupied in promulgating as authentic facts^ 
false rumwrsy adverse to the confident adoption of the only na- 
tural and adequate remedy for the evil, namely, sufficiently 
re JiueJ temperature, K* 

Kinglake, 



Ktnglake, iflipiwsed with a well-foundecf confi-^ 
^tice, that he will in future entertain that kind 
rf friendship and regard for me, which a mail 
generally entertains for another, to whom he 
feels himself under an obligation*. Dr. K. 
through the medium of the Medical and Physical 
Journal, called for materials to assist him in 
making a book. I have furnished him with 
some^, and pointed out the pregnant sources of 
others* The quotations I have inserted, require 
BO other authority than a reference to the books 



♦ Not until a disposition to falsehood, equal to that which 

* Constant Reader* has manifested, shall have subdued my love 
df truth, can tticre be any thing of congeniality or admission of 
fevour, that could lead nrw to a sense of obligation to that 
detected and degraded fabricator of aUthentk facts. Such con-* 
duct» and such silly exultatioa^ afe really £ur below all coa« 
tempt. K. 

f ** I have furnished him with some." You have indeed^ 

* Constant Reader,' most lamentably for your own credit. My 
appFication to the medical fraternity was for correct intelligence; 
you listened not to the voice of truth; it suited not your malign 
nancy so to do ; you officiously obtruded an unsuhstantiated 
rumour for an authentic fact^ hoping thereby to crush at one 
deadly llvw^ my doctrine and practice in erftbryu; but your 
shaft reached not its mark, it fell harmless before the shrine of 
truth, and served the useful purposeof proclaiming your for- 
feiture of all future credihtUty^ K* 

from 



fipom which ihep ttre icxtractedi* ; I *^balf; 
therefore, still request your pennissioti to remain 
sbrbuded in toy Yeil of anoiiycbouyisoncedlment^' 
asIte.K. very neatly phrases Ht. -This (bti^rtnP 
nation is perHaps Uss the restilt b^fMW of tny aW 
tagonist) than of a .peculiar aVei^Jbiiif to medkat 
itootroversy 'f'i '^ t . 

/ ' . '^ . :•{ ^ ■ 

" Though i will not pledge 'mysclO itiat wherfc 
the Doctor 9ball havje -published the book with 
which be has tbreatened the world, if I do not 
tiAak his £k4^^wc11 established Xj and his dedut-f^ ^ 

♦Tliej^i^^wVof/Consfant^ead^r,' after the specimen he 
ha&^veu of the low value he setsioo truth, wpuld \k mtidh too' 
wspieious for my confidence, if it were ax> object to refer to 
tj^0^ authorities I but^ the citatik>n& which. *CoAStaht Reader^ 
b^8 adduced, as contaioing their most specious pretences, afiford 
hothing that ppposesniy. argumcAt for OKi^naiityi my time ihall 
not be misemplpyed in examining them. , K. 

+ No, * ConstantReader,* this was no part of your motive* 
At least, for once, speak the truth ^ or if you cannot, aUow roe to- 
do so for you. The estimate you placed on your cnrait in so- 
ciety, soiely restrained you from hazarding your name to the 
£ilsebood your malevblence anonymously obtruded on th# 
|>ublic. K. 

X You have given aiftple proof of superior dexterity In fabric 

eating from ^grousuiUss rUmour an authentic fact ; by the devices 

of the same art you ^ihay also display your skill in attempting' 

« tp 



t»m logical^ t «i«f not start »p, /rc;^ fersmaf 
wd ^oddifQary ^repgb the apotore of a gooaeld 
q«m, to throw JMrfdii«terw the iWiqIc*. TUl 
timt 4Piipicio«8 8^ amre^ I shall t^otinue to xet% 
gtt^(f& 9^y pm^^Q m the goiit» i« I havehitbcr^ 
toj <M«vfluwdiadPrlv the picec^ ftiund^ 
the painful^ personal observation of the hoimb 
and judicious Sydenham. 

^i WHi &Q.> * 
I ' f^ A Const ANT Reab^er.^ 

taJjLC cure lest your tuulary spell be again broken, the delusion of 
your craft be again exposed, and lest repeated failure sink you 
into the gaping abyss of utter contempt. K. 

' * Arrog^ttce and presumption with a vengeance, ^Constant 
Reader;* but even more K<Jentfous vanity might be expected' 
£n>ma ^shrouded' writer Kke yourself, who entered the Kst of 
oppbskioii braadiflhidg the hdrrible weapon of fEilsehbod. fMt^ 
eMcudoa of your threat, however (it tibay be ^irly anticipated), 
witt,b«M impotent as ridiculous. You wilt do wdltorecoU 
lect, that whatever you m»y hereafter advance will be admitted 
wMi cautious liiiiitaHon, from your notoriety in publishing as an 
mtkattic/act ti gr^tMiiless rurwur; therefore, both for your own 
sake, and ibr the interest of tmth, be more scrupulously guarded 
in whit ywi. may hereafter assert, than you have hithwto 



^r. 



i)r. Kifigiah's Reply to • CoHstJmi Reader's' second 
Attack^ fuhlished m the Medical atid Physical 
Journal for March }8'o4, 

"To the Editors of the Medical and Physical 
Journal. 

"Gentlemen, , 

" It is my endeavour to observe as a regulating 
maxim in my conduct, Fac nihil per iracundiam ; 
nor shall my angev 27en be inordinately excited - 
by the renewed and unprovoked attack of * Con- 
stant Reader/ envenomed as it i^ with Horatian 
satire, *&7/(?iw* acrimony, znd foinf less ^ wit. 

** Such weapons are, in ,my estimation, never 
respectable ; and, when wielded in the clumsy 
and misdirected manner of your ^shrouded* 
correspondent, are tdterly contemptikle •f^. 

* Erroneously priuted Mkappomted' ia the Medical and 
Physical Journal, No. 6i, p. 241, L $• I^. 

f For the phrase utterly contemptible^ are substituted in the 
Medical and Physical Journal, No. 61, p. 241, 1. 8, the words 
^ more than pointless.^ Is not the legitimate authority of editor* 
ship here unwarrantably stretched? The utmost pov^^er of 
that public engagement has always appeared to me to be 
inviolably ristricted to thir right of extherng'eCting a communi- 
( / . u 2 cation 



** My refutation of * Constant Reader's * mi^- 
gtatement was that which Iruth reqaifcd; and 
the mode in which it was dope, had too moch 
of urbanity either to ^t^ovf b'th\ or justify 
ridicule. 

• ToJle jocos, non est jocus esse malignum.* 

**My want of triumph, however, is •Constant 
Reader's* exultation. But wjty this revengeful 
satisfaction ? Does he regret that the ^nuh is 
discovered ? Was he actgated by either a sug^ 
gestio falsi^ or suppressio i;^r/, with respect to 
the unfounded report ? This is indeed a mali- 
cious subterfuge, and much too suspicious to be 
consistent with the sincere regard he professes 
for medical improvement and humanity. 

' ** Although cold water did not destroy In the 
instance alluded to; yet as death happened, 
destruction, in the opinion of •Constant Reader/ 
must still be in the case, and then this casuistic 
declaimer, this faithful reporter of facts, says^ 
gouty diathesis struck the deadly blow *•" Does 

sudden 

cation as inadniissihky or to report it. with un^kvti^ttng fidelity^ 
Authors surely are entitled to speak for themselves, and should 
not be discretionarily misrepresented by Editors, K. 

♦ The passage included in inverted commas, beginning witb 
ahhougk^ and ending witli duullj hkWf^ was^ as nearly as my 

rccollectionf 



sadden ^ath never "happen but firom gouty dia^ 
thebis ? Are not the violent and manifold in* 
fluence of vascular plenitude, obstruction, rup- 
ture, and convulsive actions, occurring in the 
vital prgans, su-fficient to account for sudden 
death, without gratuitously referring to a ghostly 
something, called gouty diaihesisf. The only 
diathesis allowable to * Constant Reader,' on 
this occasion, is that of revenoe, for having 
been detected in attempting to authenticate a 
false rumour. 

** Has not rancour here usurped the place of 
gratitude ? and does the assumed love of truth 

recollection, unaided by correct notes, can serve me, in the orf* 
ginal manuscript of my reply, communicated for publication in 
the Medicaland Physical Journal, titu has been as unjustifiably, as 
injuriously to my meaning, suppressed by the Editorsof that work* 
The observation therein contained is pertinently introductory 
to * Constant Reader's ' attempt to kill by gouty diathtsts^ when 
he had been vanquished in his cold water endeavour. Thus to 
disjoin the word, diathesis from its context, and as abruptly as 
inappositely to commence a sentence with it, is at once a barba- 
jrous nuitilatjon, and a trespass on the perspicuity of the origi* 
pal; The conduct of the Editors, on this occasion, must expe* 
lience a corrective comment in their own feelings, and in those 
of the unbiased reader, more suitable xhzjx may become me to 

V 3 here 



here appear unexasperatod by the defeat of 
fiUsehood? 

*^ Scelus intra se tadtum qui cegittt ullumt. 
Facti crimen habet *.*' 

'* In very few words my vindication shall be 
restated, from all the reproachful, illiberal, and 
unnscinly insinuations of * Constant Reader,* 
relative to my claiming an originality in the use 
of cold water in gout ; and then let the public 
impartially say, what is offensive cavilUng^ and 
what is an origtna) and honest endeavour to 
improve practical medicine. The ground on 

* The passage designated by inverted commas, beginning with 

* Has not,' and ending with * trimen hahet^* was in the original 
manuscript of my reply, and has also been suppressed by the 
Editors of the Medical and Physical Journal. What is the ob- 
jection to it ? It is not in answer to any one who is entitled to 
gentleness of treatment,' but to an anonymous some persm calling 
himself * Constant Reader;' who, after having been detected 
ind exposed in an endeavour to substantiate, in the most suspi- 
cious manner,^ a groundless report for an authentic fact^ was 
again indulged by the Editors of the Medical and Physical 
Journal, in assailing me in a style of sarcasm, that impartial 
censonhip ought not to have published, without the responsibility 
of a real signature. But these same Etiitors have assumed the 
insufferable liberty of garbling and misrepresenting my reply* 

* Constant Reader,* ind^d, might have consistently donethis,butft 
was grossly iinworthy ^h? public reporter&of medical literature. K. 

which 
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which cotd water was. proposed by me as ^ safe 
and effectual remedy for gout, was founded on 
a radical resemblance which appeared to me to 
subsist between gouty and every other descrip^ 
tion of inflammation ; that they were also in 
common* of local, and not pf constitutional 
origin ; and that, by parity of reason, they ought 
to yield to similar treatment. 

** That this was my view of the subject, is 
verified by the following qiH>tation from my 
former reply to * Constant Reader,* published 
in the Medical and Physical Journal ^. 

^* It has never been my object to assume credit 
for either origimUly or peculiarity, in reducing 
the morbid excess of temperature in arthritic af- 
fection by diminished heat. It is impossible 
the principle should have escaped the earliest 
reasoning on the subject. The principle of 
the practice niay, therefore, be rather considered 
as common to human intelligence, than j^ecu-- 
liar to any individual. The doctrine of 
distempered heat at once pervades ^nd con-* 
stitutes the most intelligent and instructive 

♦ Ermneously printed ^commencement^ in the Medical 
And Physical Journal, No. 6r, p. 442, 1. 10. K. 

t Sec /rji reply to ^OnsUnt.Reoder/ republished in this 
Appendix. K. 

u 4 parts 
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parts of Hippocratcs's wrifings. The me-* 
dical principles and practice of Sj^enham, also 
founded on temperature, formed a transcendent 
epoch in the history of curative medicine, and, 
happily for mankind, finally overthrew the fa* 
tal delusion of humoral pathology and alexi- 
pharmic jargon. Conducfed then l^ analogy, 
it occurred to me as highly reasonable, that 
gout, distinguished, Uke other inflammations, by 
excessive heat, and marke4 by no essential 
difference, might be subdued in a similar manner. 
This persuasion induced nrie to assimilate the 
treatment. Not a single fact had previously 
reached my knowledge, to authorize the trial ; 
though undoubtedly many were extant. To me 
therefore the practice was relatively, though not 
absolutely original. The only claim to origi- 
nality which seems to exist in my right, and the 
only one which deserves a moment^s solicitude 
to establish, is that Of publicly recommending 
the practice after experiencing its salutary effects 
In numerous instances, in which the treatment 
was conducted with such disguise and secrecy 
as weife necessary to obviate the prohibitive in- 
fluence of prevailing prejudices against it ♦•^' 

^«The 

* This is the pnl^ claim M up by mc far originality in the 
Jiractia of topically applying cold water to gouty inflammation ; 

. but 



*' The shelves of neither ancient nor modem 
authors offered any thing that suited the object 
of my inquiry. It would be in vain to search 
the stores of medical literature for ahy authority 
to countenance my principle, that gout is excla* 
sively an inflammatory affection of the ligamen* 
tous and tendinous structure ; that it is merely 
local ^f and unknown as a constitutional com-* 
^plaint, but through the medium of morbid sym- 
pathies generated, and rendered more or less 
inveterate by its protracted duration* 

*^ The originality professed by 'me was that 
of decidedly recommending the practice to public 
adoption; not because it merely afforded allevia-^ 
lion to pain, but because such alleviation of paia 
was justified by the nature of the disease, in 
being a local and not a constitutional affection* 
My claim tcf the refrigerant treatment of gouty 
inflammation is not rested on so baseless a pre- 
tence, as that of having been the first casually 
to have subjected to trial the topical use of cold 

but t^t of the principle on which its safety and salutary efficacy 
are founded, h held, and maintained to be my peculiar, exclu* 
$ive, and incontrovertible right. K. 

♦ We think this opinion will meet with general opposition. 
Editors. Oppose it, Editors \ neither the .author nor his doctrine 
^ili shrink from the contest. K. ^ 

water: 



water; hnt on the sure foundation of baring 
justified, applied, and realixed its indisputable 
cfficacjr, by a theory* which undauntedly 
99pirea to be at once perfectly origmal, and 
iacwUti^ertihfy ^ rational. 

^'The opinion which has been hitherto held 
of gout, must have ever opposed an insuperable 
obstacle to a scientific adoption of reduced tem^ 
perature for its cure, however glaring its inci- 
dental efficacy might have appeared, or how- 
ever strongly recommended. The establishment 
fii the remedy, therefore, was impossible, without 
the originality which is in my (tiU Cii may be 
presumed indisputable) right, that of consider«> 
ing gout as a local affection, wholly independent 
of constitutional origin. 

"Neither my medical reading npr conversa^ 
tion had furnished the miallest clue to forming 
my opinion, which led me so far to neglect 
what liad generally been written on gout, as to 

* Falty given in a Dissertation, on the ere of being pi^biisbed 
by the author of this reply . See the preceding Dissertation on . 
arthritis, or gout. K. 

f For incontrovertibly rational, the phrase in my manuscript^ 
•rational ' only, is erroneously printed in the Medical and Phy 
sical Joftirnal, No.6x, p. 243, I.21. K. 

have 
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have overlooked all, and every of those splendid 
authorities^ quoted by 'Constant Reader/ foi 
the topical use of cold water in that disease *( 
Those quotations are totally useless, and quitf 
irrelevant to the purpose for which they arc 
adduced* They say no more than may be attested 
hy the experience of many hundred individualsi 
that gouty pain may be subdued by the external 
application of cold water to the affected part, 
but with an avowed dread of the remedy being 

♦ Since thepubKcation of this reply, an interesting ccmimuni-^ 
cation addressed to me, by an unprejudiced and experienced 
physician, whose name is not permitted at present to be publicly 
mentioned, contains, among other intelligent and valuable obser* 
rations, the following appropriate remark on the unavailing 
result of searching medical records, whether ancient or modem, 
for any opinions on gouty affection, that tend either to elucidate 
its nature, or improve its treatment. Speaking of the want of 
salutary efficacy in the heating management of the disease, he 
adds, * Being dissatisfied with a practice, however sanctioiied, that 
was productive of so little advantage, I consulted every author 
from antiquity to Sydenham, and from Sydenham to Messrs. 
Cheyne, Grant, and Hill, without bettering ekher my practice 
or my own suffering.* This gentleman does me the honour 
to say, that my first publication on the refrigerant treatment of 
gout in the Medical and Physical Journal, confirmed his previous 
opinion of the validity of the principle on which the practice 
was tlierein founded, and determined him fully to adopt it 
in his own case. The issue he has promised to make knpwn to 
me, which wilj probably not l>c lost to the pif blic. K. 

worse 



worse than the disease. Hence the ground of 

* Constant Reader's' triumphantly exclaiming. 
It has been often tried, and as often abandoned. 
Why has it been abandoned * ? ' Because its 
safety had not the warranty of my doctrine for 
its general, confident, arid permanent adoption. 
Plagiarism is my detestation, literary robber/ 
has a deep shade of moral turpitude ; nor are the 

* " Why has k been abandoned r^ After this phrase is iosertcj 
in the Medical and Physical Journal, No. 6i, p. 244, 1*4-5, 
the sentence ^ if it h^s ever n^ally been abandoned,? My notes, tny 
recollection, and the consistency of niy argument, concur ta 
inthorize mc in averring, that this passage was not in mymanut 
script sent for publication ; and th^, therefore, it has b^en sur« 
reptitiously foisted into the text (it niatters noj by whom) in 
its pissing from me to the public. The Editors are amenable 
fcr all deviations from theorigiial, and bavi? here drawn on 
themselves a serious responsibility, by most unjustifiably adding; 
what it must have been my object to avoid. The passage is par- 
ticularly iroporrant : * If it has ever really been ahanJ^neJJ 'Nq 
doubt was entertained by me of its having been necessarily aban?^ 
doned, whftever it might have been casually taken up, for 
want of doctrinal justification. Why then should the Editor^ 
esteem it convenient to make me say what could not b^ve been 
consistently said by me ? Was it to involve nae jin. an absurd* 
inconsistency, or obliquely to dispute with me the sort of origi- 
nality which was never claimed by me, tFiat of having been the 
first to have applied cold «vater to gouty inflammati9n ? This is 
the counterpart of * Constant Reader's' conduct <ifith the addi* 
tional offence of niaking me the organ of my own opposition^. 

♦ Nemo me impune lactssit,* K, 

epithets 



iipirtets *arrt)gattt' to4 'assuming* to be tale-^ 
r^t^d* from a 'shruvd^' ^od vioclicUYe ai-^ 
sailant, . . : 

•* If to claim a right which cani^t be disproved 
is arrogance and assumption, then are these 
^////^ /^/^^ applicable 'to the iiiirt}ortal Hanrey 
and Jt^npcr, Opponente. were not wantiog to 
dij^pute the discovery of ihc circulation, of the 
blood, with the former, nor have wranglers 
l?ee>i remiss in endeavouring to garble tbe.exclu- 
sive right of the latter to the establisbiiient of 
vaccine inoculation. It waa not sufficient to \a^ 
validate, or even disparage thfe exploring merit 
of Harvey, that others had preceded him in 
imagining that the blood flowed in a circular 
course; nor was the public value of vaccine 
inoculation at all diminished in favour of 
Jenner's originality, by others having previously, 

^ For * to he tolerated^ the language of the ongical, the very 
polite gentleness of editorship has, with more than poetic licente^ 
substituted in No. 6 1, p. 244, 1. 10, of the Medical and Phy- 
sical Journal, * not to be deemed just or /air.* Are the mild epithets 
just and fair applicable to an enraged anonymous writer, 
dealing in acrimonious invective, for having been discovered in 
endeavouring to palm on the ^ubWc falsehood for truth? But 
setting this aside, the objection is taken against the Editors of 
the Medical and Physical Journal, as faithful reporters^ not 
censors^ of subjects communicated to them for publication. K. 

but 
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Vst priVatdy wd inaiitdtrnWy inMtiUttd. iSuch 
detukory procedure wt^ viseless, aiM diurt ha^a 
ever remained so without doctrinal, systema(i|b^ 
and explanatory aid, to demonstrate its practical 
iirortb, and to ensure its public adoption. 

^ If, ajgreeably to * Constant Reader's * opinion 
of my want of originality in the refrigerant 
treatment of goat, the reputed efficacy of cold 
water, or reduced temperature, had remained on 
the authority of those who had recommended it^ 
\mt who had not examined the nature 6f the 
disease sufficiently to perceive its perfect safety^ 
and to entitle it to public acceptance, in what 
state would have been the practice at this mo*- 
ment } Would the gouty patient have immersed 
the affi^cted limb in cold water oflener, or with 
more confidence, than the vaccine inoculation 
would have been substituted for the variolous, 
had the preventive efficacy of the former re- 
mained unpromulgated, and unestablished by its 
able advocate ? It may be objected, the parallel * 
does not hold« As it respects comparative 
originality it does most perfectly. As it regards 
utility, time only can determine the question^ 
but the probationary period which has already 
elapsed, since the commencement of my investi- 
5 gation 
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gation of the subject, {m>mfses fully to establish 
the parallel also in point of utility. 

<« If immediate relief, without the slightest 
inconvenience to the general health, ascribable 
to early cure, can entire reduced temperature 
to be considered as an infallibly efficacious 
imiedy for gout, hundreds can already attest its 
irinesislible claim to that character ; and, in spite 
of ^ siroudedy' or umkrouJed opposxiiott^ its salu- 
tary influence will be progressively gaining in* 
creasing confidence, and soon prove the nature 
^nd degree of my right to originality, in scienti* 
fically authorizing and establishing the topical 
use of reduced heat in gouty inflammation. 

** I now take my leave in turn of your 
^shrouded* correspondent, without the smallest 
dread of his unshrouded ^goose-quill*^ endea- 
vour to * throw fold water* on my book when it 
shall appear. Indeed, this wondrous witty, 
this ^goose-quill* threat, savours too much of 
goose cackle to be at all terrific. 

*Vox, et prafterea nihil/ 

* Erroneously printed ' goose quills ' in the Medical and 
Physical Journal, N0.61, p. 345, 1. 15. K. 
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Saying 



** Sayipg DO aiorc,of wh^t is. past^ it may not 
be deemed unpharijahle at parting, to desire 

* Constant Reader ' to be extremely, cautious in 
again dabbling: ia nUirepriientaiioH^ aiid> what is 
worspi,^ m beiog displeased at. detect ipn. Iff aftet 
Ibis warning, be^hojijld ]>t again caught tripping 
over the sacred boundary of truth, and that io: 
his ^ propria f^ersom* majesty, he must Qcp^ 
BQ quarter from me y he will be deservedly coo^i 
signed to Jitcfary infamy, and be for ever pro*, 
scribed all claim to credit. - 

•* tJntil, howeVer, this said * Constant Reader * 
shall think proper to quit his lurking^hole, - and 
appear in his threatened * propria persona^ ho, 
will be too despicable a combatant for my eii-* 
counter. When he shall actually skulk, from 
his snarling retreat he will start as fair game, 
and it is possible tliat the undisguisei^ friends of 
medical improvement in general, and more par- 
ticularly the numerous votaries to my gouty 
remedy, will join mie in a 'hm and cry against 
this mighty unshrouding champion^ and laugh to 
scorn his impotent* but malignant design of' 
« throwing cold water ' on a scientific and humane 
endeavour to establish the infallible efficacy 

^ 

* bnpotetii in the original, erroneously printed * impatient *' 
In the Medical and Physical Journal, No, 6i, p, 245, 1. 38. K. 

of 



of that fliiid> iti promptly and safely curing - 
gouty inflammation 4 

/ Spectatum admissi, risum t^neatis aimd/ 

*< Conscious of the rectitude of my intention, 
Und of my indefeasible claim to that originalityi 
whicK confers a right lo discovery, and which 
alone is worth conf ending for ; also fully per- 
suaded of the important advantages already ren^*- 
dered to mankind , by my doctrine and practice 
in ^outy affection ; my publiGatioh on the sub- 
ject will be ushered into the world without any 
fk)licitude as to its fate* Whatever may be it? 
defects, its intrinsic merits promise long, veg^ 
long^ to survive the hostile machinations, the 
daring but pitiful efforts of prejudice, calumny, 
malevolence, misrepresentajtion, and all the 
other ignoble passions, whether ^ shrtmded^ or 
anshroudedy oral, or ^ goose-qutlledi biUous^ or 
^ jocular^ 

* Ru^ticus ^x|)ect^t ^um de^uat athhis 

* Labitur, et labetur in oihne vxHubilb «vuah* 

^aam> &c. 

. « Tauniort, 

Bebru^y 5, 1 804* " JRofiBR* KingLAKe/' 
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Casts of YUtmnMii^, and aNiritic InfimmattM tuc^ 

tessfully treated hy the topical Use ^f dimimsked 

Temperature ; hy Mr. Taylor^ Surgeon. — Ex^ 

traded from the Medlcil and Physical Journal 

fmr.iht Mwth of April 1804. 

**To the Editors of the Medical and thywcal 
Journal. 

' »' Gtentfemefl, 

^ ^' The subject of gout having been lately 
brought forward in the ^iJFedical and Physical 
Journal, in consequence of the treatment pro- 
]posed for its cure by Dr. Kinglake, t shall 
teake nb apology for troubling you with the fol- 
lo'wing observations. . It is not my Intention to 
enter into the controversy that has taken placd 
between Dr. Kinglake and ^ a Constant Pleader/ 
but merely to state facts as they have cbme ta 
tcpj knowledge. The application of cold water^ 
with a view of reducing morbid excess of Vempc- 
rature^ does not appear to be a new remedy, but 
on the oontcary ; and, like many other reme- 
dies for disease, has been laid aside^ and after a 
time resumed *. 

'^Ihavc 

♦ It has not been held to be a new remedy, but contended 
that its use in gouty inflammation has been hitherto Incidentaly 
desultory, fearful, and wholly unauthorized by any consistent 

view 



^' t fadve.always been in the habit, since I bo- 
gan medical practice) of using cold water as a 
itopical application in local' inflammatiocii of the 
joints ;1>ut since Dr. Kinglake's cdmmumcationi, 
I have emplojred it in every case of aeute #hea« 
tnUism, as well at gout, which has fallen undpc 
tnj care, and ate happy to say with ,unifotti 
Buocdssi in ctitting sboil the disease^. Mmaf 
iosfiaaces could be produced by m^ .tp prot^^ 
thatthelipplicationof cold water Is not onlya 
perfectly safe remedy in gout and rheumatism^ 
hut a highly beneficial one. The following is A 
case of acialerheumatism> in which it was used 
wkh decided advantagew 



" J. Stopkdak^ i^d twenty^three years, 
Mtacked in January last with severe febrile sympi- 
toms, pain and swelling in the ankles, knees, 
and wrists s the pain was vefy violent, particularr 
ly at night, and when in bed. He had been ill 

View of the nature of the disease. If or Want of this advantage, 
the practice never has, and without it never could be generally, 
confidently, and permanently adopted. K. 

* This candid acknov^ledgment of the ingenious author, 
liberally disclaims having been led to the practice by any anak>(^* 
cal view of gouty and other inflammations, s|ich as has beeit 
affirmed to have been the original ground of my subjecting it to 
trial, and on ascertainmg its salutary efficacyi of recommendinjg; 
it to pnhHc adoption. K. 

X a a week 
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a week when I saw bim^ and had been attacked 
.on the day previous to my visit with a violent 
fixed pain under the left breast, extending to 
the claticle, attended with a cough and difficulty 
.of breathing; he expectorated a considerable 
quantity of bloody mucus. He was ordered to 
teke tea diops of the tinctura digitalis, every 
Ibur hours, in a glass of cold water, and fifteen 
grains of pulv. ipecac, comp. at night at bed* 
time ; the joints were directed to be kept con- 
stantly wet with cloths, dipped in a lotion, com- 
posed of water, coloured with tinctura laveadula^ 
composita. On visiting him the laext.day, I 
found he had rested better, was freer from pain, 
and the swelling somewhat diminished ; but as 
liis breathing was still impeded, and cough 
ttcmblesome, it was deemed proper to apply a 
Jblister to the side. The tinct. digitalis, and 
pulv. ipecac, comp. were continued as before, 
and the red lotion applied to the tumefied parts, 
which he was eagerly desirous of having renewed 
.every few minutes, as it made him so comfortable 
and easy. He went on mending rapidly, and, 
in the course of seven or eight days from my first 
seeing him, the swelling and pain had subsided^ 
liis fever and cough had left him, and he had 
' not a symptom of disease but general debility, 
for which be took half a dram of bark three 

times 
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times a day. It is to be remarked that this 
patient had been seized with this disease about 
six weeks before, in a slight degree, from which 
he soon recovered, but having imprudently ex- 
posed himself to wet^ brought on this second 
attack. 

** From a variety of cases, in which cold water 
has, by my direction, been applied to arthritic 
in^ammation, I shall deem it necessary to state 
only one, as they would all tend to establish the 
same point, viz. the efficacy and propriety oi the 
remedy. Mrs. B. between fifty and sixty years of 
age, has been subject to the attack of gout^ 9 one 
or both feet, for several years. She has usually had 
two or three fits in the year, and those generally 
tedious and very painful ones. In last December 
she was attacked with inflammation and swelling 
in both feet ; the pain was very severe. I saw 
her the day after the coming on of the fit, and 
proposed the application of the red lotion ; but, 
as Mrs. B. had always been in the habit of apply- 
ing warmth, by flannel, &c. she for some time 
objected to the application of cold, and it was no 
easy matter for me to overcome her prejudices; 
however, she consented, and cloths well wetted . 
were wrapped round the feet, and kept constantly 
X 3 upon 



ipon theiHi the almost lAtiMdiate €fl%cfft o# 
which WCTC^ ttt tbatemenft of the pdin ; and, by 
cmitiniiiiig the application, she was in three day^ 
eompletdy cured of the complaint, a litfle stiff- 
pe»$ and debility of the feet only remaining for a 
fev^ days more/ 

*^The paftient was, as may be readily con- 
ceived, highly pleased with the remedy^ and not 
a little surprised at its beneficial influence ip so 
short a period ^« 

^* I am, &c, 

<^ Thomas TAYLdu, Surgeon/* 

march 6ih, 1804. 

* It trould be eteti illibml to suppose it possible ftr ih^rtdo** 
Vky^ however warped by prejudice, to re$i|t.tbe. jissuraooes 
here given of the salutary efficacy of reduced jemperature in 
arthritic or rheuraatip affection, were It not that inconceivably 
instances are still occurring of unyielding opposition to similar 
frets, enforced by an equal degree of demonstrative proof. Tbe 
popular cry is^ Ott, it ftiost be hurtftil, it is so contrary to the 
prevailing €ipinio0 of what is useful. This may b^ excused as the 
vnmeaning exclamatioii of prejudice ; but science myst lament 
that medical practitioners are yet to be founds who, without 
having known a single exampld of its having proved injurious, 
endeavour to tei-rffy atjd dissuade the public frorn the practice, 
by insinuotiog that, tiiaugh it teonpomrily relieves pai% it will 
sooner or later destroy life. Is not this grossly violating the 
established rules of correct argumentatipn ? is it not the petitio 

principii 



Observations and Case of^^ Fer scrutator ^^ in Reply 
to " Medicus'" — Extracted from the Medical and 
Physical Journal^ for the Month of June 1804. 

'^ To the Editors of the Medical and Physical 
Journal. 

** Gentlemen, 
" Any thing like vindictive controversy, or 
replication of illiberality or malevolence, ought 

principii of logical subterfuge, the heggiug rf th qmatiw^ wl^ch 
£icts cannot support ? It is indeed a subject of just and proud 
exultation for the liberal advocates of the refrigerant treatment 
of gouty disease, that amidst all the 9pposition and disgraceful 
animosity with which the investigation has been assailed, bi^t 
one fact has yet been pubDcly adduced to discredit the practice « 
and that solitary fact was the case of the late Dr. Gregory, pub- 
K^ed by an anonymous author, calling himself a *^ Constai^t 
Reader;" which pretended feet has ^ince been publicly proved 
and acknowledged to be false, and does strongly ^pe^ to have 
been a malicious fabrication. Doubt&l poinU can only be 
elucidated by the clear evidence of facts ; on this testimony the 
cooling treatment of gout is broadly apd securely founded; jt 
asks no other support, its importance .rests its remedial yalye 
exclusively on it ; and yet, instances, wh^ch should compel be-* 
li^X are still often disparaged, misrepr^seotcd, fnd deemed in* 
admissibly:, disbelief, thus circumj^tanced, is ^ouqded oii.jD|p* 
thing rationally questionable, but on either a thoughtless pr 
inveterate determination to withhold assen(» To such seosclcis 
and obstinate r efusad no successful appeal <;aQ be mad^ nor in- 
deed would its acquiescence confer any ^utboiil/^ K- 

X4 to 



to be universally dcpxec^cd and. scouted ; but in 
what manner such have (as Medicus* has as- 
serted in your last Journal) tended more to 
embarrass than to elucidate the science of medi- 
cine^ deittands a more satisfactory proof than 
mere suggestion. What has excited controversy 
of such obnoxious contexture, seems to be the 

* Thb s^-named •* Meatus** dhcoven in bis observations 
(published iu^ the Medical and Phy$ica{ Joqrn^l for April 1804^ 
pagcf 348, 34i9» 350, 351), tlic peevish captiousness, and 
deficient talent, sq conspicuou$ in the memorable strictures of 
** Constant ReaJfrJ* Has his constant reading of the Medical and 
Phydcal Journal advanced him to the rank of " MedkusV^ or, 
"ivithout having any title to that appellation, has he availed him- 
self of it to " shroud'* his jtiOtoriety as " Constant Reader /" If 
this suspicion ^ unfoun4ed, the fprce of the resemblance justi- 
fies its being cn^rtained. Should, however, two distinct 
authors have been a^ctually concerned in these productions, it 
tnust be aUowed that the, strictest iinison obtains between them, 
in coarseness of diction, tot^ want of authority, and contradic- 
tory mode of arg^uing. Nor does the critical and approving 
discernment of the Editors of the Medical arid Physical Journal, 
implied by admitting such futile remarks, appear advantageously 
contrasited. Indeed, the glaring, the unworthy partiality shewn 
by those Editors to every objection publicly made to my doc- 
tiine and treatment of gout, and the unwarrantable manner in 
which they hive thought proper to mutilate and misrepresent 
my last reply, authorize me in saying, that if they themselves 
bave jpot actually indulged their opposition under the fictitious 
Barnes of ** Comtani Reader** and ** Medicusy* they have, by 
their uneditorlike conduct, invited and patromsed the several 
finqnjOMipiS! attacks against me, publi^ed in their Journal, K^ 

fair 
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fair relation and (ktail of certain experiments^ cir 
the result of individual practice, upon the salutary 
operation of cold affusion in arthritic paroxysms. 
From the recent introduction of this modeof treat- 
mentof gout, has arisen a conflict, which, although 
it has little or no cl^im to candour, nor is it in- 
dicative of benevolent interest for public welfare, 
is certainly incapable of degrading your Jour- 
nal *, embarrassing the science, or sinking the 
exalted establishment of medical inquiry into 
contumelious puerility. 

** I must conclude with^ Medicus/ that theo- 
ries are very often intended more to convey 
plausible and ingenious opinions of subtle spe^^ 
culatists, than to lead to a prompt and successful 
practice; yet \ cannot: but lobserve, that what- 
ever may be our deficiencies in our knowledge 
of the operations of the nervous system, there 
may be good room for cautious experiments, 
and warrantable deviations from general practice, 

* The Journal alluded to has surely not been degraded by having 
. been tlie vehicle of information of incalculable importance to the 
healing; art ; but it has been most sorrily so in stooping, in the first 
instance, to report a very improhable narrative as a hct^ from aa 
anonymous mttAcr; and after that pretended fact had been puhUdj 
fffuted^ in lending itself to the base revenge of detected fialse- 
hopd. K. 

if 
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if t]iey ar^ derived frovflsltfict apfilpgy, and »^p^ 
pelted by a succesisful isaue. 

«* It much swrpriscB mci that * Mcdicus/ who 

starts as a reformer of oiedicatdiaotf^siany apd th^ 

strong advocate for the plain and simple detail 

of all means, from the weakeM to the most po^ 

tcoty conducive to the cure of disease^ should so 

far forget himself, as not only to fall into the 

defects, of which he so much complains in 

. others, but also, that he should depreciate the 

merits and the good effects derived from the 

praiitice of cold ablution in gouty ejection. 

According to bimi the practm, is contrary to a^ 

s0und expirlenci * ; not pm insiattce -f*, howevei^ 

docs he record where he db^erv^d its pernicious 

^ects. Instead of facts^ be^ contents himspif 

with asseitioDs. 

* Thfa found experience, by some icterogen^ous transformji- 
tion, conceiyable only to such mysterions sages as " Medlcus,** 
results from unsound prejudice. To common apprehension, 
indeed, it is no experience at all ; it is no more than the puling 
handing of Igooraaoe, generated by Cab^ and fostered h^ 
JMalevulwice. K. 

f Ifl fact, not otfg instance exists, though, it Js true, ** Constant 
Rtiader" fabricated one; but, unhappily for the views of misre- 
presci^tation, it w^ too decidedly falsified to admit of a hope that 
an ^rly attempt in the sanrie way would prove mort successful* . 

K. 



** If gout be a general disease (as * Medicus*' 
believes it to be), why should not local means 
contribute to the ctire, or remove that local 
affection which is the principal part of tbe dis- 
ease ; the removal of which, as in many cases of 
symptomatic affections, might accelerate the pro- 
gress of a general, or at least temporary cure of 
the whole ? But we know as little concerning 
the causes of diseases in general, especially of 
gout, or how they induce diseases, as we do of 
nervous operations ; and in bow many instances 
do we endeavour to cure general morbid action 
by destroying the principal leading symptoms ? 
But the grand question seems to be, whether the 
gout be a local or general affection ; or whether, 
after the frequent repetitions of its severity, it 
may not become catinated with, or form general 
morbid sympathies * ? Now shbuld the gout be ' 
originally a general disease, there can be no pa- 
thological reason why the practice of local mean^, 

1^ Although the local origin of gout is often obscured by 
habitual, accidental, and sympathetic affections of the system, 
yet St is dwajrs sufficiently distznct to «vioce, that \u protraction 
on the affected part, will exasperate any general disease which 
may have previously existed, and assodatively generate new 
ailment in the exact ratio of the degree of local pain and the 
length of its contnm^oe. Hence the strong, the cogent war- 
fluty ibr its speedy relief. K. 

which 
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iivhich Tanquishes the most haras^ng symptom, 
duHild not induce a salutary change in the dis«^ 
eased movement of the animal machine, and, by 
that prqces8» produce a restoration of its healthy 
faculties. By the same rule, these diseased 
sympathies, arising from local arthritic afiec* 
tions^ should gout be primarily unconnected with 
the system, may be interrupted ; and more salu- 
tary, or tlie accustomed healthy action redinte- 
grated by the mere influence of local remedies* 

^^ Let the opinion of medical men rest upon 
either side of the question, no ground can be 
tenable for uncandid and inefficient declamation; 
aod a stubborn inflexibility in opposing practical 
and laudable innovation is more injurious to 
science than the greatest absurdity of the most 
flimsy hypothesis ♦. 

'' I could 

♦ It must be impartially confessed, the criticism of ** Me- 
dicus*' is here ably controverted by ** Perscrutator." The talents 
and liberality of the latter indeed, whoever he may be, had no 
difficult task to accomplish ; but he has executed it with much 
appropriate judgment Idle declamation vanishes before adverse 
facts, nor can canting preteasions to correctness^ candour, and 
modesty be ever admitted at reai^ by the honest and discrimi* 
nating. ^ Perscrutator" has generously volunteered his superior 
opposition to the wanton, the puerile hostility of '* Medicus,*' 
against a practice which he audaciously says is c^ntrsxy u all smtnd- 

exherience^ 
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^ I could adduce as many ih^ances iu support 
of the efficacy; of the reduction of temperatUiic 
in gouty.paroxysms^ by cold water, as 'Medt- 
cus* ' has supposeki instances contraindicatite of 
its use or inadmissibility ; but I shall content my^ 
sdf in the relation of a single instance, where 
the application of cold water was attended with 
the happiest result. In this case it was lAH 
directed by: practical experience or legitimate 
speculation, but by the mere instincti?e impulse 
of the suffering victim ♦. 

Wffierifficej though he does not, ^ can mty adduce a single i«- 
stsMce in tupport of his assertion, whilst he is confronted with 
ipiny ia which it has proved most salutary. " P^rscrutator'* 
is jentitled ^o my best acknowledgment for refuting malevolenoe, 
and exhibiting folly, in a manner worthy of his enlightened and 
independent mode of reasoning. The attack savoured too 
much <^ the *^skrouJed*^ malignancy of <* Constant Reader,** to 
vat^t any emuideratim from me, much less a reply. K. 

* It has been incidentally observed in the preceding disserta- 
tion, that the sense of feeling is an unerring guide in inflamma- 
tory pain to the appropriate remedy. Natural impulse re- 
cognises its legitimacy, and would be invariably directed by it^ 
but for the marring counsels of perverted science, -wliich by 
arrogantly endeavouring to new- model, grossly misinterpret, 
and but too often fatally disorder the vital ordinances of the 
animal economy. The heating treatment of gout is a lamentable 
example of the disastrous influence of scientific delusion in re* 
pugnance to every law of sensual temperature. K. 

^* A super- 



^* A mpcfioUndiM of a fisheiy in Newfotlnd^ 
land^ bbourifig under ft gouty paroxysm, and, 
as is usual, strongly advised to remain confined 
ia bh room, sufiered severely from the pain and 
great inflamtmition in one of his fret ; but wisb- 
jug to discharge his official duties, he became 
determined, agaiast all persuasion^ to g^ to sea 
iO one of the fisbiiig. yessels. He silenoed ali 
opposition to hts resolve, by crying out that his 
pain and the heat of the affected part were so 
great, he was confideqt nothing could abajtc 
them but cold ; and if that did not relieve him, 
he would as soon die at sea as suffer so much 
torment in bed. The consequence was, that 
the poor sufferer was carried to the vessel, in 
which he put to sea, and was obliged, as is 
usual, to remain for several hours ncady up Uf 
his knees in salt water. In this situation, to the 
great astonishment of every one present, the 
pain and inflammation abated, and the man 
ceased to complain ; on his return home, he in- 
sisted on his wet clothes remaining upon him, 
und in case of the symptoms returning, to have 
buckets of sea- water in readiness* By this treat* 
tnent he always procured relief, and his habits of 
living induced many severe accessions almost 
eyqy year, for which he would be carried into 
the sea^ and there remain until the accustomed 

alleviation 



alleviation of bis symptoms took place ; besides 
this, he had the inflamed patfs wrapped in cloths 
immersed in the same fluids which never failed 
of procuring the desired relief*. 

** Perschutator." 

^ SU George's Pkc»^BlacJjfriars,R0a<i^ 

April lotij i8q4. . * 



♦ Thb very remarkable instance of the beneficial effects of 
topical refrigeration in gouty disease strikingly resembles the 
case of the fisherman, hereafter detailed by Mr. Montagg. The 
atoalogy indeed is so close as to lessen the objection which might 
be etfeerwise ukem against kf from its wanting a real cignature. 
It is not tny wish to raise anonymous cases to the character «f 
medical evidence j they are clearly hot entitled to il ; but they 
may, without trenching on the safety of truth, be admitted as 
corroborative testimony, particularly when recommended by 
* every appearance of probability. Under the name of " dmstant 
Rekder^' the ^orki has been told that the late Dr. Gregory was 
suddenly killed by bathing his feet in cokl water, when in a sUte 
- of gouty infiammatioD. The event was too improbable, incmcetv* 
mhU indeed ; it was questioned, refuted, and exposed. Under 
the name of " Perscrutator" the public is informed of a singu- 
Wly inveterate case of gout having been speedily relieved and 
cured by topical cold, without any subsequent injury to the 
general health. The event is highly probable, is at issue with 
any attempt to falsify it; nay, kindred instafices of salutary 
efficacy rest the fact on an immutable law of nature, and challenge 
its visionary adversaries to authenticate a single instance in which 
topical cold has proved injurious in gouty inflammation. K. 
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Case and Ohservations communicated hy Dr. Clarke. 

'' To Dr. Kinglake. 
^' Dear Sir, 
** Having received much satisfactum from 
reading your observations and treatment of gout^ 
and gouty affections, in the Medical Journal, 
permit me the liberty of addressing you, not only 
to assent to your opinion*, but to add an in- 
stance of the efficacy of cold applications over 
hot ones ; and the impropriety, not to say worse, 
of applying flannel and other heating substances 
to a part already in a state of inflammation. 

<< Upon the first attack of gout, rheumatism, 
or rheumatic gout (for I have experienced the 
three pretty distinctly*), many years ago, I 

heated 

* The ingenious author here, conformably to established 
prejudice, adopts the prevailing distinctions assigned to the dif- 
ferent degrees of gouty inflammation occurring in different tem- 
peramental and accidental states for morbid impression. If the 
various modes under which different degrees of the same disease 
may appear, deserve to be distinguished by appropriate names, 
the several titles of gout, rheumatism, and rheumatic gout, may, 
from the femiliarity which they have respectively acquired, be 
practically retained ; but when the question of such nominal 
propriety is extended to scientific authority, it is contended, that 

it 



it^R{6d the disorder in mysdf, as well sis others^ 
in ' the usual mode, and I believe exactly with 
the same Success ; that of sometimes alleviating^ 
but neither shortening nor expelling the com^ 
plaint. Being dissatisfied with a practice^, how- 
ever sanctioned, that was productive of so little 
advantage, I consulted every author from an- 
tiquity to Sydenham, and fronji .Sydenham to 
vMessrs. Cheyne, Grant, and Hill,, witlwut bet- 
tering cither my practice or my own sufferings ''^. 
I have at different times made use of a great 
fvariety of external applications,. and. ;Qnce ven- 
tured to blister the pained part 5 an.eHperiment 
^that by. no' means, from my own feejipg^, would 
I rccoinmeiKi others ta try; but evfery f ppliea^ 

« miy be decidedly resisted on the }>hiloso|)liicargf(5i;md of thtre 
being no radical difference in these variously denomiriated forms 
of disease i in all of them, the ligamentous and tendinous struc-^ 
lure is held to be the genuine xeat of the affection, hpwever diver- 
sified its external character. * . ' K. 

♦ It will h^vc been seen that this passage has been quoted in 
^ former note in this Appendix, with a remark of my not. being 
at liberty to mention the author's name. It was desired at that 
time, that theabore Comnmnkatibn should not be publish^d^until 
the effects of the cooling treatment of gout had been more fully 
asccrtiined in the author's ewn case. Since thcti the restriction 
has been removed, by the author having acquired, the additional * 
knowledge he wanted^ as will appear in the sequel of his trans- 
iQitted inteUigencc. K< 

V tion, 



tk>t)^ of Hie stimulant or sedative kitid^ made tiSt 
t(, failed in produdng any good effect. I there- 
fort submitted to patience and flannel, till I 
' founds that by the diff<»ent attacks L had to 
fear the loss of the we of my limbs, froin drredt 
debility, induced by one attack supervening 
another, before thfe limbs bad recovered their lost 
tdne. In this steite I had, previous to your com* 
TOonication of ikte efSsot^ of cold water, deter-^ 
mined upon trying the shower-bath, and had 
actually constructed one upon a larger scale thah 
usual, and ottly watted d change of weather to 
put my plan in execution, when your paper upon 
the subject made its Appeamnce, and confirm^ 
me in my deiign, whieh I put in practice, and 
continued through last summer, and did intend 
fonmog through the winter, but a severe cold 
dbliged me to ^sist ^. 

^< In Nbvember last I was seized as usual 
with an attack in the ankle, which had every 

appearance of confining me (or a month or six 

• 
* Tlic krtcWgfnt audior (as acbMcirledged in'a snbeequetit 
letter) w»iiot led t0 the use 0f cM vmerbf mi^ apHnUm of'm 
dficacy ia iedoeing the moMAeme»0ifmtt conutipfi to gmity 
and evtrf ^dier kind of. ii^ammalory xlisease, but from its 
fepuKd fonie vktue^ with a vfew to etrengtben the en^eeUed 
Hmbsi and to obviate eveataal decrepitude. K« 

weeks. 



Wteks. t immediately had recourse to c^ mh^ 
lution^ which eased the pain^ abated the swell* 
ing, and allowed me the next day to walk and 
to be upon my feet in the wet and cold thret 
hours. When I got home, I immediately had rc- 
cour se to the cold water again, which I repeated 
ci^/ evening till the pain and swelling were 
gbne (about a week). About three weeks ago I 
had a fresh attack (after exposure in the cold and 
moisture) in the ankle, more severe than the 
former one, and exactly similar to those attack* 
from which T suffered much pain and lotig con^ 
iinement. I had immediate recourse to cold 
Ablation, with the same effect, abatement of 
pain and swelling, and, aflor two days confinef* 
ment, was again able to attend my prdfessional 
calls, and walk with tolerable ease. 

*^ Upon Friday last a fre^h attack seized the 
left knecy attended with pain, debility, great 
soreness upon the slightest touch, and some 
degree of redi^ess and swelling. As this put on a 
serbus appearaoce, I was ^liged to apply the 
cold water three or four times a day *". Upon 

* It sbouM b^vf been q^lted at least as often, intmg everj 
hm^ to ha^e early and duly extinguUhed the inflammatory 
heat, and to bave prevtatcd sympatbetiq c^ccitement on other 
joiftis. K. 

Y % Sunday 
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Sondaj I was enabled to go out as usual, ih0u^ 
• I still feel great weakness at this moment of 
writing, and have every reason to expect a fresh 
issault upon the right knee. 

' ^^ It ii tieeessary to premise, that the general 
course the di3order used to pursue, was an atta^I^ 
Upon the toe, metatarsal bones, pr heel of one 
foot ; after a torture of some days to shift. to 'tjie 
opposite knee, from thenq^ to the opposi^ 
ioot^ and thence to the knee, of the same side^ 
May not the different attacJks Phave experiencefj 
in each foot, and now in each knee, shw^ the 
disposition of the disease to have gone its usual 
round, but that its progress ha? Weiv arrested by 
cold applications * ? ^ . 

*^ Allow me to ask one question, should ybil 
think the above^ worth the honour of an answer^ 
Does your experience authorise me to continue 

* The morbid disposition to gouty disease has been indeed 
strongly marked and actively developed in the successive attack* 
which occurred. The progress of the affection, it is true, has 
been repressed, bait much more would probably have been 
, effected by a more assiduous use of topical cold. With such 
' aid, the disease would have been most likely confined' to a state 
of dormant disposition only, in the joints which wer^ subsc* 
quently and sympathetically aflfected, and not have proceeded to 
inflammatory excitement. K* 

my 
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my attack of the disease from joint to joint, should 
it repeatedly occur * ? 

" Should you think it deserving attention, my 
mode of treating myself will he at your service, 
and I will most cordially thank you for any hint 
or improvement which may have occurred to you 
in practice. 1 shall pursue the cold plan to its 
utmost extent, not only to put off a present 
attack, but, by its use, endeavour to prevent a 
future one ^f*, 

♦ My answer to this question was given decidedly in the 
affirmative. My experience had fuHy warranted me in pursuing 
with topical cold every shifting of gouty excitement, and re- 
peated instances had Buther taught me, that, promptly and 
effectually to subdue the fleeting transpositions of gouty ^ment, 
jpvery joint which may have been either •riginally or sympathc- 
tically the seat of the disease, or whether suffering alternately or 
synchronously, should be unremittedly kept in the temperature 
of cold water, until every remnant of painful heat .be allayed* 
By this procedure, every source of recurrent irritation, whether 
original or sympathetic, will be completely annihilated. K. 

f The author, with a correctness of investigation worthy of 
science, and with a warmth of benevolence honourable f his fed'* 
ings, has subjected his own case of gouty disease to a scruti* 
nizing trial of the effects of reduced temperature. His'repprt 
has hitherto been highly fayoundile.to the remedy : the prosecu* 
tion of his laudable inquiry, defiled in the subsequent letter^ 
iFiU be found to be not less impartial than instructive! K« 

)(. • . 
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*' Abciltfiftc^i^ y^^ars ago the ^difebnl^r began 
its attack, at the age of thirty-three, aiid -very 
year sinc^ hsls not allowed me many months, 
ease. 

<Mam, 
'' bear Sir, 
^* Loua, '' With respid, &c. 

Pe^ruary aisi, 1804. ^ C. ]N^ Clarrb."* 



Second Communication hy Dr. Clarke^ on the 
Treatment of gouty Affection^ 

« To Dr. Kinghke. 

'' Dear Sir, 

« Your feltcr> of the 6th bf March laat, I had 
the satisfaction 'of receiving, ^nd repent much 
that 1 should have so Wrongly directed mj^ 

. former one to you. JBelieve me, Sir, I should 
long ago b^vc done myself the honour of an- 
swering your veiry polite, satisfactory, and friendly 
letter, but I had, as I conceived, strong re^sdng 

. jfiom time to timq to postpone that pleasure, as 1 

": wished to give you the most minute detail re- 
i^ding Myself, and tlie conduct I pursued, so 

' far as may benefit othe'rs, or give you that in- 
formation which ipay, in your hands, be ex- 
tended to others ; being a proper subject to 

make 



make a trial upon^ Imving ha4> as I bofoio ix^ 
ibrmed you, so many attacKs of gout, or rheUf 
matic gout, that a serious debility wa^fi^ Qvi^ntly, 
seizing me from head to foot, accoaipanicd with 
dyspepsia and its train of uneasy sen^ions» 9«d 
internal weakness* Frequent coufin^ncnt, w^ 
lying for weeks upon my back, t^d alM bnm^ 
on an affection of the kidniea, which stiH in 
i^ome measure remains ; but at ^ne timet the re- 
laxation was so great as to affect the neck of tbd 
bladder. If I retained the urine a little beyond 
the time that the inclinatton ibr passing if firrt 
began, I could not restrain the flow, until na 
more remained to be evacuated, and even thea 
had not for some time any power over the 
sphincter muscle *. In my habit of visiting 
gouty patients, some of them men of the world 
and fortune, I evidently saw that the old regime 
was not to be entirely trusted to. Like^them, I 
was (if possible) determined not to be, nor de-^ 

♦ The systematic dcbilit}', whtcb results fipocn frequeiU tc< 
kpses, and the protracted duration of gouty disease, is in general 
prepoAderately felt in the alimentary canal and urinary passages, 
and shewn in the relative symptoms of indigestion, oppression,, 
flatulence, intestinal griping, constipation, renal pain, and irre* 
gular secretion and excretion of urine. The lo»g conrinua^e 
of the recumbent posture also much contributes to these nor* 
bid effects, both by partial pressure, and wanjt of locomotive 
exertion. K. 

• X 4 privcd 



piivcd of the use of my limbs, as many of ihem 
were. Every means I adopted to put ofFand keep 
off- the attacks. Steam (which I see mentioned 
fetcly) years ago I tried. I had a tin kettle with 
diflerait tubes, so formed as to be lengthened or 
abovtened at pleasure, that the steam might be 
eottveyed frbtti the -kettle upon the fire to a settee, 
chair, '&a atid applied to the limb affected ; but 
I founi) 8« little teliefas from blistering, leeches, 
and other extei^n^l applications of every kind'*''. 
Almost in despair, 1 looked forward to the ap- 
plicatk)it;of co|d as my only resource. Until I 
Feadyour paper in the Medical Journal, I can- 
didly confess, I only consideired cold as a simple 

^iiThe^stettn dCekhcr water, or any iDther fluid, b in oo in^ 
t^lljgibl^ vi^ 6jf its eflkacy adapted directly to remedy a disease 
(like that of gout) of excessive temperature. To be active, it 
must be tbe vehicle of a degree o( heat that would inordinately 
stimulate and exhiust motive power, and thus indirectly induce 
a state of debility on the inflamed part$, incompatible with 
inflammatory action. In that case pain might be alleviated, but 
the burning severity to which the diseased parts would have 
been subjected, would necessarily leave them in a state of 
extreme weakness, perhaps even of damaged structure, and 
certainly with an increased susceptibility for morbid impression* 
When aqueous steam distributes to surrounding meJia its va» 
porific temperature, it condenses into tepid water, and is then 
neither stimulant enough to exasperate gouty inflammation, nor 
sufficiently refrigerant to reduce its excessive hea,t;^ It is tbere^ 
fore cither noxiously ei^citant or (juite inert. K, 
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tonic, and hdped by its use to recover the tone of 
the system, that I might be better enabled to 
undergo any future attacks. I did not at that 
time consider its utility in either preventing or 
removing the cbmplaint when actually present : 
for that information and hint I find myself in- 
debted to you *. 

** Since receiving your last letter, I have not been 
sparing in the use of cold ablution, indeed I do it 
^vcry night. I have experienced, after a little 
necessary fatigue, so much pain and restlessness, 
that my feet were uneasy in either a standings 
fitting, or an horizontal position. I could rest 
in DO place or posture long ; all this I have as 
constantly removed, by ordering a basin of cold 
pump water, and having my feet washed, with 
cloths wetted and put upon them, holding 
my feet over the basin, and renewing the soaked 
cloths whenever the water was drained from 
them ; after this, I have passed the evening 
without pain, or any uneasy feeling. If I am 
cold, 1 still apply the water in the evening. If 
- 1 have look cold I do Hot desist ; if the pain 

' * Ttifs liberal acknowledgment evinces the ingenuousness and 
lore of truth with which the author has been actuated in his 
i^)ecularions on goitty diabase. K . 

attacks 
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attacks my knees, I persevere^ and am at tlri$ 
raoment infinitely better tlu^n I have heex^ fdt 
years *, 

*' I have experienced as yet no attack to con- 
fine me, and have every reason, from my fed-? 
ings, from my state of health, from an increase 
of strength, and from being able to make more, 
exertions than usual, to persevere and carry on 
the present plan to its utmost extent I propose 
immedia[tc1y beginning with ihe cold b^thj^ an4 
going on with it ^. 

* Hence it appears that ^ distempered state of motive excita- 
\j\\ity^ shewn in the low or aching degree only of diseasel sensa^ 
tion, may be checked and prerented irorn proceeding to the 
aggravated stage of inflammatory violence, by the sedulaos use 
of topical cold. This fact proves the propriety of attempting, by 
reduced temperature, to counteract both the primary accession 
and relapse of gouty attacks, when the approach of either may 
be indicated by uneasy feeling in any of the jmNtk This ttti* 
Easiness is more particuiarly liable ta occur towiutis the <ilose ol 
the day, from the stimulant influence of the natural ev^ng por 
roxysm of fever. Cold water, topically applied to the painfiil 
joints in the evening, is therefore peculiai'ly seasoj;>able, an<i 
likely to be more benefitnai tban at any other time. tH* 

t General cold bathing promises, in the exioting drcuil> 
stances, by duly restoring systematic energy, strengthening the 
enfeebled joints, and establishing a salutary dietrilMtloft of 
temperature, to protect the constitutional e^xcitability at Hnrgfet 
and more particularly that of the ligamentous and tendinous 
structure, from. either transiently painful, or inflammatory 
disorder. K. 

« Should 



f^ Should any new idea have slruck you, or 
pny extension of the mode of the application of 
pold, do me the favour of letting me know, and 
I will give it a trial ; so thoroughly am I con- 
vinced, that, to obtain a temporary alleviation 
pf pain, a lasting injury has been done to the 
constitution, by the application of heat. It has 
increased the relaxation so much, as nearly to 
have destroyed (l^e energy of the circulation in 
the extremities, and decrepitude has been th6 
consequence *. In not hastily answering your 
letter, I hope the satisfaction ^ feel in expressing 
my present situation will plead as an apology. 
I need not say how very happy I should be, 
•whenever a vacant hour should occur, in hearing 
Xrom you -f*, 

'' I am, 

'' Dear Sir, 
^^ Louihf * " With great respect, 

June $d, 1804. ^' C. M. Clarke/* 

Cases 

* This relaxation and failure of vascular energy in the extre- 
mities arise from the indirect debility induced by the noxious ex- 
citement of excessive teniperature, exasperated and protracted by- 
heating treatment. K. 

t The author of this communication has, by the extent and 
persevering zeal of his researches into the efficacy of topical cold 
in gouty disease, richly merited the exalted distinction of being 
a public benefactor to mankind* It is to such humane endea* 

vours- 
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Cases communicated hy Mr. Montagu, 

** To I)r. Kinghke, 

"Sir, ■ '. , 

*^ Finding, by your letter of Jantvarv last, that 
it is your intention to publish, for the^ci^cral be- 
nefit, your experiments on topical application of 
cold in arthritic inflammation ; it would, tin my 
opinion, be important, that iacts collected froo) as 
many quarters as possible, unconnected with 
your professional treatment, should be brought \Vk 
Tiew, in order to keep down the stubborn pre- 
judices of mankind, which at all times militate 
so much against the enlargement of science, 
and the expansion of the intellectual faculties, 

" With this view, I take the liberty of inform- 
ing you, that since my l^st letter to you, stating 

vonrs to ascertain the real virtue of proposed remedies, that 
the practice of medicine owes its most valuable improvements. 
To similar exertions are due the cooling treatment of the small- 
, pox, and the hopeful prospect of the management of fever being 
hereafter implicitly directed by the indications of sensual tem- 
perature. A wanton attempt at innovation in the cure of dis- 
eases, is worse than trifling, is dangerously frivolous; but k> 
plead the privilege of custom, as an unassailable sanctuary^ for 
unfounded and hurtful prejudice, is to prefer error to correct- 
ness, and injary to hencfk. K. 

my 
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my owfrt ea^, I feajre iri^d, the u?p of jiold water 
on a servant,, v^ho it aec^s ias a gouty habit, 
though a gardener, and consequently inured to 
hard labour *.,; Put it JL^.proper first to inform 
you, haiS;a' frcp liyer, and, to shew th^ differ- 
ence in th§ effectSipf gout»^ when treated in the 
two oppositjB extremes, Jbat fee was about the 
same tinjp last year seized with the gout m his 
}l2inds and feet> extending to his kneeg, and by 
living generously, as Is usually recommended; and 
having no objection to such a regimen, he took 
two pints of ginpcrdiem, viz. within the twenty- 
four hpur«, besides a large portion of white-alo 
j(ap inebriating liquor peculiar to Devonshire, 
drfinl^ ip a state of fermentation). By this plan he 
wa^ confined to his bed three months, in con- 
tinual gout and excruciating torture, was a 

♦ Hard labour, by assisting the digestion of food, by appro- 
priately distributing alimentary sustenance over the system, and 
by obviating morbid plenitude, diminishes the number of remde 
causes of arthritic affection ; but by subjecting the ligamentous 
and tendiiious structure to violent exertio^is, it tends to disorder 
its salutary tempeiiatiire, to unduly stretch its constituent fibres, 
and to induce that painful inflammatory disease termed spraii, 
which, in the preceding Dissertation, has been identified with 
the essential nature of gouty ailment. Hence, though the 
labourer is not exposed to the action of the more common re« 
mote causes of gout, yet he is not exefTy»)ted from that qf variable 
Umjirrature, and excessive motion of the joints. K, 

cripple 
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cripple for a loii^ time, and iti fact will ncTCir 
bave so com[dete tise of his limb^ aA before* 

'* On this inflammatory 8ut>jcct, so full of 
phlogiston^ who was again attacked this spring, 
I thought a fair opportunity offered of trying the 
vast power cold water seems to have, parti- 
cularly in arthritic inflammation. I fiiond him 
in my garden with one hand wrapped in flannel^ 
and prodigiously swollen, the pain of which had 
kept him awake all night. I made him instantly 
take off all the covering, and plunge his hand 
repeatedly in a tub of cold water, which hap-^ 
pened to be near, and I ordered him to do the 
same frequently during the day, and at night, 
and the next morning, to Use wet cloths, as you 
recommend. By this seasonable application, 
and a prohibition of spirits, though I allowed 
him a quart of white-ale per day, his hand soon 
got well. 

** In three days after his first seizure, a violent 
paroxysm attacked his feet and ankks, attended! 
with great inflammation on these parts ; the same 
application was made very ft^uently with equal 
fuccess, without any return to his h;ind ; but it 
was f<^lowed by « violent paroxysm on both 

knees. 
5 
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knees. At (bk ini^ his courage ne^ly (ailed 
him, partly pethaps by the inilueTiQe of the illi-^ 
terate, who most likely told him it would kill 
him; and though he was convinced that the 
cold water bad tiestored bfs band and icet, and at 
all times gave instant relief, yet perraaded by his 
^uals about him, he thought it drove it only 
from one part to another, forgetting the state of 
combustion his blood was in, firom bis general 
mode of life. However, after suffering much 
pain for son^ time, and weakened for want of 
•rest and the usual support of drams, cold water 
was again applied^ and the consequence was^ 
that in five days after be was at work in my 
garden, and walked without a stick. A slight 
paroxysm again took possession of one knee; 
but the same remedy, and two or three days rest 
from labour, without confinement, also restored 
that limb; and he is now, about three weeks 
fnom his first attack, stronger on his feet than he 
was in five months after his former fit, treated 
with heat externally and internally, and is now 
mowing my walks. 

** You will see I have not entered minutely 
into detail, but have related the substance of a 
case, than which there canaot be a greater proof 

of 



of the ppwciful efiicacy of cold flj>|>IicatioD>. coil«^ 
tmued jsirith perseverance *. — .:: i • 

♦ This case, as its irttcljigent communicator justly observes^ 
dcariy evinces the vast powirr of cold water in reducing 
arthriiic iDflammatioo, and howbenefidld its unremitted appli- 
cation ultimately proves in the itiost unpromising cii^mst^nce^ 
cf the disease* Neither the broken strength nor vitiated ^%* 
citabiiity, induced by habitual intemperance^ could resist the 
salutary efficacy of topical cold in gouty irritation. ' Nor did its 
synripcthetic transference to the other joints in-any shape involvie 
the general health in disease. Nor can it ever dasd. The 
morbid action is associatively excited on kindced structure pnly« 
It cannot by any law of physical sympathy strictly occur on any 
vital part. The visceral organs are not constitiitccl of the dense 
texture of ligaments and tendons, and are therefore neither 
originally nor sympathetically susceptible of gouty infkmmatioti, 
which exclusively appertains to that fabric Gpuqr disease noay 
indeed impair the general health, and eiren destroy life, by its 
unmitigated and prolonged pain; incessant irritation .from an 
unhealing and ill-conditioned sore may do the same ; but iti both 
cases the systematic injury flows solefy from a local source, and 
may be obviated by a seasonable femoval of the cause. The 
torture of the ligamentous and tendinous inflamo^^t^ott^ or gout, 
may sympathetically pervade and actuate the whole frame, ^- 
temper the general heat, agitate the arterial syscern, derange the 
due distribution of the circulating fluids, induce headach, deli- 
rium, difficult respiration, sickness, vomiting, thirst, hot and 
dry skin, fire. But are not all these common symptoms of generat 
irritation arising from local pain f Do they not prove the nature 
and magnitude of the evil from whence they proceed, and fur- 
nish the strongest argument for the urgent necessity of its cure? 
Earlj umtdy^ in the very teeth of opposing prejudice, is alone 

calculated 
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** I shall now close this by informing you, 
there is a fisherman in this neighbourhood, who 
is a martyr to the gout, who assures me that, as 
soon he as can crawl upon his hands and feet from 
his house to the beach, which is very near, he 
always plunges into the sea, and suffers .the 
water to flow over him, and that, without 
assigning any cause, he finds instant relief and 
daily restoration of health, and strength of limbs, 
though, from living almost entirely upon gin, 
and without much solids, he has long been in- 
capable of holding an oar in his hand, being so 
distorted. 

calculated to prevent the morbid sympathies produced by con- 
tinued gouty pain, and which arc erroneously ascribed to gouty 
repulsion^ but which in fact are solely attributable to gouty 
station. 

The perseverance with which the remedy in the instance 
related, was applied, was necessary to efFeduating a cure, but it 
probably would have been shortened, if the slightest sensation of 
either originating or recurring pain in the different joints that 
were alternately attacked, had been repressed by topical cold. 
The painful degree of inflammatory heat Fould then most 
likely have not obtained, and the patient would have been ex* 
cmpted from afflicting relapses. The case seems peculiarly well 
adapted for general immersion. When a strong dispositkm to 
ligamentous and tendinous excitement exists, it incBcates a dis- 
tempered susceptibility in that structure for inflammatory affec- 
tion, and is most effectually subdued by the refrigerant an4 
tonic influence of general cold bathing. K. 

Z if Thus 
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' ** Thus accident produces to the ignorant 
sometimes a remedy without reason, and which 
is brought into practice founded on reason^ with 
^11 its advantages *. 

** Why should we despair that fevers may not 
be treated by immersion ? Dr. Baynard, who 
wrote in the sixteenth. century, insists on it, and 
proves it on himself; but it is thought at present 
so desperate a remedy, that it may yet for a tim© 
be deemed murder, though it is well known the 
savages of America treat a fever in this manner 
with success -}-. Wishing you every success in 
your laudable endeavour to enlighten mankind^ 
for their own benefit, 

" I remain, 
" KnowJe HousCy " Sir, &c. 

May 1 Zthy 1804. " G. Montagu." 

* This case affords decisive testimony in favour of the perfect 
safety, and infallible curative efficacy of reduced temperature ia 
-arthritic infkmo^ation. It also evinces the untenable futility' of 
imagining ^ny danger to attend the relief of pain^ in a disease m 
which fain constitutes both the whole immediate and future 
grievance. K. 

+ The doctrine of morbid temperature is extensively and 
importantly applicable to the cure of diseases ; and when social 
refinement and intellectual degeneracy shall have retraced their 
devious course to the instinctive rectitude of common sense, it 
will be as correctly as simply seen, and acknowledged, that water 

extinguishes 
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Closes and Ohservaitons on gouty Affection^ hy Dr. 
iCinglakek 

Two intertsting cases of the happy success of 
topical cold, in speedily extinguishing gouty in- 
flammation, have just reached me. One was 
aii instance of chronic gout, aiFecting in turn, 
with inflammatory violence, all the joints of the 
lower extremities, with which also those of the 
Qpper limbs often painfully sympathized. 

extinguishes fire by attenuating and distributing the concentrated 
force of repulsive motion, and that it operates in the same man* 
ner on both animate and inanimate matter. Until this auspi* 
ci6Us aera shall arrive, the sarages, or rather sdgei of America, 
will enjoy but too exclusively the salutary advantages of immer- 
sion in cold water during the hot stage of fever; a practice which 
the impulse of natural feelings unbiassed by perverted reasen^ led 
them confidently to adopt. However abortive may be the 
atteAipt, it is my intention, with all convenient speed, to wield 
a speaf in the service of hutaanity, against the enchanted^ the 
paradoxkd prejudice that contends for the propriety of attempt- 
ing the reduction of heat by augmenting its force. My object 
is to found and arrange the theory and cure of diseases on the 
principle of temperature. It must be confessed that this design, 
in the present state of medical knowledge, cannot be satisfactorily 
accomplished ; but this obstacle should not delay its commence- 
ment Much immediate benefit will result from the research ; 
it also opens a wide field for scientific emulation, in which the 
combined talents and industry of the medical faculty promise to' 
be sufficiently exerted to ensure the inquiry at no very distant 
paiod its desirable completion. K. 

z 2 The 



The disease bad existed during several months, 
and had been unavailingly treated in the usual 
manner. An inability either to rise from the 
bed, or to exert any degree of locomotion, re- 
sulted from its uninterrupted continuance dnd 
unmitigated severity. Under these circum- 
stances^ topically bathing the affected parts with 
cold water, at short intervals, afforded imme-^ 
diate relief to the pain ; and, in the course of 
a few weeks, enabled the patient to be again on 
his ket, and daily to get on horseback. 

The local feebleness necessarily arising from 
so long disuse of the affected ligatpents and ten^ 
dons sttll remains, but without any painful sense 
of morbid temperature. 

This debility of the joints is also gradually 
lessening, and will no doubt, in due time, be 
superseded by the natural state of motive energy^ 

It is worthy of remark, that neither opiate nor 
sudorific medicine, given In large doses, made 
the least impression on the torture of the disease, 
nor had any thing afforded the smallest allevia^ 
tion before the use of topical cold. 

This. 
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This case furnishes an instance of that im- 
measurably lingering kind of gout, in which the 
most timid apprehension of established practice, 
respecting repulsion^ is amply satisfied, in which 
sufficient time is supposed to have been allowed 
for the complete escape of all material virus y and 
inr which an attempt to avert the impending 
decrepitude is judged vindicable. Agreeably. to 
this reasoning, the patient had, on a former 
occasion, been subjected to the influence of the 
warm bath, and the usual stimulant applications 
to the affected parts, but without obtaining any 
sensible benefit. After several months discon- 
tinuance of all means of cure, and daily endea« 
vouring to move the stiffened and painful limbs, 
the motive power was slowly restored, and the 
morbid irritation at length subsided. 

It may be safely admitted as a practical maxim 
in the treatment of arthritic disease, whether of an 
acute or chronic description, that the pain in- 
variably attending it, originates from morbid 
excess of heat; that the grievance, from its very 
nature, can only be appropriately and eflfectually 
subdued by its adequate reduction ; and that the 
topical application of cold water, duly conduct^edi 
is a remedy as infallible as simj^le. 

%3 The 
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The other case is an example of the acute 
form of gouty inflammation, attacking with the 
usual violence the metacarpal joints. This was 
rapidly cKtinguished (as had been often pre- 
viously effected) by immersing the diseased hand 
in cold water* 

The patient, on former occasions, had been 
ft^uently harassed by sympathetic irritation on 
other joints, both before and after the removal 
of the primary paroxysm; to obviate which, he 
had recourse to the daily use of general cold 
bathing, with the desired effect of completely 
preventing all farther inconvenience. 

The morbid sympathies liable to be generated 
in the ligamentous and tendinous structure 
throughout the whole frame, by acute gout, may 
no doubt be repressed and annihilated by the 
refrigerant and tonic influence of cold bathing. 
Tlie redundant heat and motive agitation, per- 
vading the system during the convalescent stage 
of gouty disease, promise, by yielding to the 
evaporant and strengthening virtue of general 
immersion in cold water, to limit the affection 
to the part originally attacked, and to prevent its 
sympathetically kindling into inflammatory ex- 
citement on other joints, Considerable expe- 

rieqce 
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peace already warrants the opinion, that an 
early and persevering use of cold bathing in the 
period of recovery from gouty affection, will 
prove highly beneficial, both in a preventive 
and restorative view of its efficacy. With but few 
exceptions,' the decline of morbid temperature^ 
whether inflammatory or febrile, acute or chro- 
nic, may be expedited and confirmed by daily 
immerging in cold water. The remnant portion 
of preternatural temperature, which still sustains 
diseased excitement, is detached by its influence, 
and vital power is progressively recruited, until 
the salutary standard of heat and action is fully 
reinstated. The practice of attempting to 
strengthen the feeble system, during convales- 
cence, by stimulant treatment, is surely repug- 
nant to its object. The motive power of life is 
but just emerging from the exhausting violence 
of morbid excitement, every fibre is yet sore 
from the struggle, and tremulously alive to re<» 
newed commotion^ 

The conflict, which has been endured, arose 
from stimulant violence; and h it consistent with 
a rational attempt to further the retrieval of 
strength, to replunge the motive power of life^ 
enfeebled and tottering almost to its downfal, 
iota its late agitatioo? But is not this the 
z 4 tendency^ 
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tendency^ and in /act often the effect, of en- 
deavouring to accelerate convalescence, by 
prematurely resorting to a full diet, a liberal 
portion of wine,^ medicinal tonics, and social 
intercourse ? These indulgences should be 
sparingly commenced, and only gradually ex^ 
tended, as radical amendment of strength may 
be able to endure, and appear to require addi- 
tional succour. 

The regeneration of lost energy, in vital power, 
is not a rapid process ; its salutary course is go- 
Terned by many precarious circumstances of dis- 
tempered excitability ; it must be exactly regu- 
lated by the existing condition of motive power. 
If the excitement induced by the means employed 
be disproportionate to the reactive power of life, 
an ajgitated and exhausting effect will be pro- 
ducedy instead of augmented and permanent 
strength. 

The increased susceptibility of the system for 
undue impression from every stimulant cause, 
is so great in all cases of weakness, whether in 
connexion with the early or declining stage, of 
either acute or chronic affection, that the lead- 
ing practical difficulty consists in avoiding 
poxious cxcitemeht. The nutritive support, 

which 
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which IS indispensably necessary, is often pur- 
chased at the serious price of temporarily aggra- 
vating the prevailing disorder. But k compara- 
tively small quantity of alimentary sustenance is 
requisite, even in health, to that which is com- 
monly taken ; and very little indeed is abun* 
dantly sufficient in reconducting the disordered 
motion of vital power to a state of healthful 
regularity. 

Abstemious diet, aqueous dilution, an habi- 
tually low temperature, daily immersion in cold 
water succeeded by brisk friction, and mental 
tranquillity, are best adapted id nurse and mature 
the nascent* strength of gouty convalescence, in 
common with that of most other diseases. 

Taunton, Robert Kinqlake. 

July 5/A, 1804* 
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Dr. Kinglake acknowledges his sincere 
obligation to those of his medical brethren, who 
have liberally furnished him with their experience, 
in support of the salutary efficacy of topical cold 
in gouty inflammation. 

He farther entreats an occasional communi- 
cation of their practical remarks on the subject; 
Dr. K. also again solicits both the medical pro- 
fession and public at large, to transmit to him 
the occurrence of any additional testimony that 
may be thought conducive to the true interests 
of the remedy, and to the lasting benefit of 
mankind. 

Dr. K. has no diflficulty in averring his con- 
viction of the validity of his theoretic and practi- 
^cal doctrine of gout to b^ as complete as any 
purpose of rational confidence could require. 

When 
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When a similar persuasion shall pervade the 
medical world, the popular prejudice against it 
will subside, and gout will then take its legiti- 
mate station among the slightest and most easily 
curable diseases ; instead of ranking, as at present^ 
with the most virulent and intractable. 

With a view to the early attainment of this 
desirable end. Dr. K. proposes to publish as 
often as he shall be enabled (he hopes at least 
annually) a faithful report of the refrigerant prac- 
tice in gouty inflammation, whether obtained 
from the invited intelligence of correspondents^^ 
or from his own experience* 

By this procedure. Dr. K. thinks it fair to 
presume, that in, the course of a few years the 
subject will be fully illustrated and correctly 
appreciated. 

" Homo naturae minister et interpres tantum 
facit et intelligit quantum de ordine naturae opers 
vel mente observaverit : nee amplius scit aut 
potest." Bacon. 

Tawitouy 
July 5/Zf, 1804. 

THE END. 

The 
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A philosophical Inquiry into the various Modes in wWch salultary 
Influence is exerted, in alleviating and curing Diseases. 
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THE DOCTRINE OF MORBID TEMPERATURE, 

Exhibiting a View of the Nature, Prevention, and Cure of the 
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ANATOMtCAL PLATES. 

I. John Gottlieb Walter's Plates of the Thoracic 
and Abdominal Nertes, reduced from the Original, as pub* 
lished by Order of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Berlin : ac-* 
companied by coloured Bxplanadonsy and a Description of the 
Par Vagum, Great Sympathetic and Phrenic Nertes*. 
Elegantly printed in large 4to. price iSs. in boards. 

<< Professor Walter's incomparable plates are well known by tnatomisl^ 
to be one of the most accurate, most complete, and altogether most 
perfect specimens of neurology ever published ; they arc executed in the 
most masterly style of engraving. Being not easily procurable, Dr. 
Hooper has done a great service to anatomy in republishing them in a 
reduced form, accompanied with the original explanations, to which he 
has added a short account of the par vagum, and great sjrmpathetiff 
mnd phrenic nerves. Dr. H. has also adopted the very useful plan of som» 
of his former anatomical selections, of accompanying the finished plate 
with a variously coloured outline skeleton, to which all letters of reference 
are transferred ; a plan which preserves the unity and clearness of the 
engraving, and is, of the most material assistance to the reader. The 
plates of this collection are executed in a remarkably distinct and elegant 
manner, and do great credit to the artist, Mr. Kirtland/' — Aikin^t Awmal 
fffvigw, vol. ii. p. 77a« 

*' The merit of the origirjal author of these plates deserves every com^ 
mendation. The situation of*^ the nerves described in the human body, 
t)ieir organs, plexuses, ganglia, and other connexions, are pointed out 
With a minuteness and accuracy hitherto unequalled. * The extreme in- 
tricacy and difHculty of the subject heighten the merit of the execution; 
and when we consider the irnportance of the particular nerves here 
treated of, to the human constitution, we shall feel ourselves called upon 
to acknowledge with gratitude the utility of his labours. — The reduced 
copy, which is here presented to us, deserves praise for the fidelity and 
clearness with which it is executed. The par vagum, the great sympa* 
thctic nerve, and the phrenic nerve, not having been described by Wal- 
ter, a description of them is added in the present work ; and it is but^ 
justice to say, that> for precision and perspicuity, this addition does-no 

discredit 
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discredit to the descriptions which it accompanies."— Xt/er^ij Journal for 
Fehruarj i6, 1804, p. 146. 

a. A Plate, engraved fix)in a very accurate Drawing by 
KiRTLAND, exhibiting, at one View, the Blood-vessels of the 
Head, with their Names and References. Price 78. coloured* 

3. A lai^ folio Plate, coloured, exhibiting the interior 
Blood-vessels of the Arm, price los. 6d. 

4. An enlarged coloured View of the external and inters 
HAL Ear, finom a Preparation of an eminent Surgeon, price 58. 

*< From this plate the operation of puncturing the t3rmpanum may be 
seen with great correctness." — Aikin*s Annual Review, vol. ii. p. 766* 

5. A single coloured Plate, giving a very accurate transverse 
Section of the Eye, much magnified, accompanied with a 
ehort Explanation. By Dr. Hooper, price 38. 

** The length of the figure is nine inches, which is well adapted for 

demonstration in a Iccturc-room." Aikin's Annual Review, voL li. 

p. J66. 

*' Where actual inspection of the parts cannot be obtained, these faith- 
foX delineations are of great and undoubted utility; and they may be 
studied with advantage by all, but more particularly by the junior part of 
the profession.**— ilf^irW and Chirurgical Review, vol, xi. p. 62. 

6. Anatomical Plates of the Bones and Muscles, dimi- 
nished from Albinus ; accompanied by Explanatory Maps. 
For the Use of Students. The second Edition, price 78. 

7. Anatomical Plates of the Thoracic and Abdominal 
Viscera ; accompanied by Explanatory Maps. For the Use 
of Students, price ^^s. 

*f The figures in these two little volumes are very neatly and very 
accurately executed, and are accompanied by maps, or separate outlines, 
difiercndy coloured, which render the explanation and reference very 
easy. The whole forms a very neat, portable, and useful help to the 
student."— See Pfysical Journal, vol. viii. p. 473 j and Aikin*s Annual 
Brview, vd. i. p. 849, &c. 



The Anatomist's Vade-Mecum, containing the Anatomy, 
JPhysiology, Morbid Appearances, &c. of the Human 
Body, the Art of making Anatomical Preparations, &c. 
The FIFTH Edition, considerably enlarged. To which are now 

added. 
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added, Anitomical^ Physiological, Medical^ sndSuRGl* 
CAL Questions for Students. By Robert Hooper, M. D. 
Fellow of the Linnsan and London Medical Societies, Resident 
Physieian to the SU Mary-le-bonne Infirmary, &c. &c.— In one 
very closely pn'otcd volume, small octaTo, price 98. in boards. 

The above Work presents to the Student a useful Anatomical 
Conspectus, or Pocket Manual of Anatomy, and Phy^ology: in 
which he will find, i. A short but accurate Description of the 
dif^ent Parts of the Human Body, and their Functions. — 2. An 
Enumeration of the Diseases to which those Parts are subject, 
and the various Operation^ of Surgery that are performed on the 
Human Body.-— 3. The Method of preparing the various Parts of 
the Body, to exhibit their Structure in a healthy and diseased 
State, as far as our present Knowledge mil enable us.— 4. A 
Glossary, or Explanation of the principal Terms used in that 
Science. — $• Such Questions as the Student will probably be re- 

Suired to answer at the College of Surgeons, the Medical Board, 
le Board of Sick and Hurt, &c. in oider to obtain his Diploma, 
or pass as Surgeon or Surj^con's Mate for the Army or Navy, or 
•the Service of the East India Company. 

*' The utility of this performance in the English language, as well as 
the manner in which it is executed, induce us to recommend it to all 
students in anatomy and s\xx%itxy J* -^Medical and PhyncalJoumal for March 
1800. 

<' The rapid sale of this compendium of anatomy is> in this instance, a 
merited testimony to its value, and we only here notice the Jijth edition, 
to mention the anatomical questions, which make a small accession to the 
volume ; they are one hundred and forty-eight in number, and sufficiently 
well chosen.** — PhyiicalJournal^ 1804, vol. xi. p. 189. 

The London Dissector ; or a Compendium of Practicai; 
Anatomy: containing a Description of the Muscles, Ves« 
SELs, Nerves, and Viscera of the Human Body, as they ap- 
pear on Dissection; with DiRECTiONs-for their Demonstra* 
TipN. i2mo. boards, 5s. 

*• This will be found a very useful guide to the student in the prosecu- 
tion of his anatomical researches. It is superior to other works of s 
similar kind and extent, in describing not the muscles merely, bm the 
various parts, blood-vessels, nerves, &c. as they come into view under 
the knife of the dissector. A knowledge oC the relative situation of parts 
is thus acquired, a point of the first magnitude to the practical surgeon. 
As the chief intention of the work is to teach the art of dissecting, the 
muscles are demonstrated in their order of situation, which is the only 
method that can be pursued in actual dissection.**'— Af^'^ica/ani Ckirurghal 
Revievf, 1804, vol. xi. p. 6z. 

A short Description of the Human Muscles, arranged a» 
they appear on Dissection ; together with their several Uses^ and 

the 
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the Synonyma of the befit Authors. By John f m ncs. A new 
Edition, with considerable Alteral3oh8 atid Improvements : iftus- 
trated with Sixteen Plates, descriptive of the Bones and Maples, 
tamo, price 7s. 6d. in boards. 

The Elements of Physiology^ containing a comprehensive 
View and clear Explanation of the Functions of the Human , 
BoBYy in which the modem Improvements in Chemistry, 
Galvanism, and other Sciences are aoplied, to explain the 
Actions of the Animal Economy ; with a new Classification, 
and a copious Index. Translated from the French of A. Riche- 
iRAND, Professor of Anatomy and Physiology, and principal Sur- 
geon of the Hospital of the North, in Paris, by Robert Ker- 
nisoN, Member of the Royal College of Surgeons in London, &c. , 
In one dosely printed volume, 8vo* price 9s. in boards. 

** This work is upon the whole rcry well executed, full of the oeces- 
tary information, and not abouriding with frivolous or irrelevant matter ; 
so that the author must both have had very good teachers, and must^Ilave 
profited largely from the advantages of education." — Medteai and Pfyntal 
Journal, vol. x. p. $6%. 

** Various treatises and observations on different parts of the animal eoo- 
Aomy, have recently been published by Bordieu, Richart, Barthez, Hall, 
Fourcroy, &c. To these sources, and particularly to the manuscript Lectures 
t)f Grimand, the author of the present work acknowledges himself to 
be greatly indebted, as well as to the works of Haller and Soemmering* 
The facts derived from all these authorities, as well as from his own 
observations, he has arranged with considerable ingenuity, and brought 
under one point of view in the present compendium. The translator 
appears to have executed his task with fidelity." — Br'ttiih Critic for Dec, 
xSo3, p. 6 10. 

*' This work will be found useful to those who are desirous of becoming 
acquainted with some of the general doctiines of physiology, and it may 
serve as a work of reference to those who may want to refresh their 
memory with the rudiments of this science." — Aikin*s Annual Rtvie^^ 
vol. ii. p. 758. 

The Lectures of the celebrated Boyer upon the Diseases 
of the BoNB^, arranged into a systematic Treatise, by A. 
Rich BRAND, Professor of Anatomy and Physiology, and prin- 
cipal Surgeon to the Northern Hospital at Paris. Translated from 
the French, by M. Farrell, M. D. In % vols. 8vo. price 149. 
in boards. 

♦#* The work of Boyer contains some important discoveries 
relative t6 the diseases upon which it treats, and points out 
many new and success5il modes of treatment, which have been 
sanctioned and adopted by the mo?t eminent practitioners upon 
the continent. 

A A ILLVS- 
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1&LV8TRATI0KS of 8om^ ofthc Injuribs to which the lowo* 
LtMBS are exposed, accompanied hy coloured Plates. By. 
Charles Brandon Tryb, Member of the late Corporation of 
Surgeons, in London, of the Royal Medical Society in Edinburgh^ 
and Sui^geon to the Gloucester Infirmary. 4to. 68. 6d. 

'** Obtenrationt of this ltin<C made from cases aemally occurring, are 
alvairt valuable. The author has had the opportuuity of examining, in 
two instances, after death, the state of parts deranged by violent, buc 
not of itself faul, external injury, &c. These cases are the basis of the 
present work, and hav^ furnished seven plates of the appearances after 
dissection." — Aikih's Annual Review, vol. ii. p. 775. 

'' The subjects here illustrated are, dislocations of the thigh bone, 
fractures of the neck of the thigh bont, dislocation of the astragalus, 
deformity of the knees and legs in children, and the club-foot. The cases 
of dislocation and fracture are well described, and the observations 
throughout arc pertinent and judicious." — British Critic* 

A Dissertation on Gout; exhibiting a new View of the 
Origin, Nature, Cause, Cure, and Prevention of that afflicting 
Disease, illustrated and confirmed by a Variety of original and 
communicated Cases. By Robert Kinglake, M.D. Member 
of the Royal Medical Society of Edinburgh ; of the Physical 
Society of Gottingen, &c. &c. and Physician at Taunton. 8vo* 
price 7s. 6d. 

A concise and systematic Account of a painful Affection 
of the Nerves of the Face, commonly called 'tic Doulourei/x. 
By S. FoTHERGiLL, M.D. Physician to the Western Dispensary, 
8vo. price 3s. sewed. 

Outlines of a Treatise on the disordered State of the 
Lungs; intended to illustrate the Origin and Nature of many 
of the most important Diseases; and also tp aflFbrd proper In- 
dications to assist in their Treatment and Prevention. 8y6* 
price 5s. 

** The anonymou? author of this pamphlet is of the eccentric kind. 
He appears to be not unversed in medical reading ; an(I there are some 
pertinent and even original observations interspersed in this book."^- 
British Critic, May 1804, p. 557* 

Observations on the epidemical Diseases now prevailing 
in London ; with their Divisions, Method of Treatment, Preven- 
tion, &c. By Robert Hooper, M.D. Resident Physician to 
the St. Mary-le-bonne Infirmary, &c. 8vo. price is. 6d. 

** This very interesting treatise we earnestly recommend to all our 
readers, as containing much important information concerning the epi- 
demic which has been so generally prevalent in this metropolis- The 
matter of fact contained in this treatise is highly valuable, and the 
practice laid down is judicious and discriminative."-- Jlf^^/W Journal, 
vol. ix. p. 387. 

4 A Con- 
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A Conspectus of the London and Edinburgh Pharmaco* 
fceiAS} whjsrcin the Virtues, Uses, and Doses of the; several 
Articles and Preparations contained in these Works, are concisely 
stated ; their Pronunciation, as to Quantity, is correctly roarked, 
and a Variety of other Particulars respecting them given, calcu- 
lated more especially for the Use of junior Practitioners. By 
KoBERT Graves, M.D. F.L.S. Member of the Royal College 
of Physicians, London, &c. Third Edition, corrected, and 
adapted to the last improved Editions of the Colleges. Price! 
38. 6d. sewed. 

Medical Sketches of the Expedition to Egypt from In^ 
BiA. By James M'Gregor, A.M. Member of the Rpyal College 
of Surgeons of London, Surgeon to t|ie Royal Horse Guards, and 
lately Superintending Surgeon of the Indian Army in Egypt. In 
^vo. price 78. bpards. 

** The object of the author appears to have been, to lay before the world 
a clear and correct statement of facts, which may be of the last import- 
ance to those who devote themselves to the investigaticm of the particiilar 
diseases which are here described. Considering the work in this point off 
view, we have no hesitation in saying, that this is a very useful publica- 
tion, and well worthy ^the serious attention of the medical body, particu- 
larly of those gentlemen who may be called upon to practise in the East 
and West Indies, or any hot c\imKte^*^LiUrary Journal. 

'■ ** Mr. M'G. appears tp be a diligent observer and an accurate reportei 
of what he has seen, with little bias to doubtful speculations, or hypot 
theses. His work, therefore, will be read with considerable interest, 
and will hereafter furnish some valuable documents for illustrating the me- 
dical history of Egypt, and of inter-tropical climates in general.*'— Mr^^l 
4md Chlrurgical Revif^ for Jttly 1804, p* 35* ' 

Observations on Diarrhcba and Dysentery, • as those 
Diseases appeared in the British Army, during the Campaign in 
Egypt, in 1801. To which are prefixed, a Description of the 
Climate of Egypt, and a Sketch of the Medical History of the 
Campaign. By Henry Dewar, late Assistant Surgeon to the 
^oth, o|r Cambridgeshire Regiment of Foot. 8vo. price 48. 
boards. ' 

^ This description of dysentery is drawn up with great clearness, good 
sense, and accuracy ; and, on the whole, we may consider thts treatise 
as another instance of the excellent field of observation even the military 
hospital furnishes, to tho>$e whp have been rendered adequate tq it by 
previous study." — Medical Journal^ \q\, x,^^\ z^i^^,' f 

** Mr. Dewar has published some interesting observations on diarrhaa 
and dysentery, &c. They evince a considerable shaie of n^cdif^l know- 
ledge, sound judgment, and accurate fpn^rk,"— iWiw|/i^ iW<yj<WH># yir 
i/i^«f x8d4, p. 625. 

An Attempt to investigate the Cause of the EgypYiam 
Ophthalmia^ with Observations on the Nature and-difierent 

A 1 » Model 



ModUtof Cum. By Oborge Power, Assistant Surg^eeo to the 
«3d Regytteat of Foot, or Royal Welch Fusileers. Svo. price 
ft8.6cl. 

** The author of this Essay had an opportunity, by being attached to 
th« English army in Egypt, of seeing veiy numerous instances of the 
tgrptian Qpbthalmia> a disease whicb is peculiarly serious an<i obstinate. 
Tti this field of extensive observation, 'which enablfid him to become ac- 
quainted with every forin of the complaintj was added ^ severe attack of 
h in his own person, which gave him occasion to try the effecb of 
opium, which he did with so much success, that from that time it fbrmed 
a part of the plan of the military hospital appropriated to ophthalmic 
paSeats ; and it is affirmed as a fact, that, in the space of a month from 
Iks general use, every one of them was restored to the army, in a state 
4kher of convalescence or of perfect bcalUk"'— vti^f»'i Annual Bhnev» 
vol. it p. 731* 

** We have been highly gratified with ^he perusal of this sensible and 
^msU-wcittaii pamphlet. The author was attached to the medical staff of 
tlM) Bcitish army that served during the campaign in Egypt in 1801, and 
]|ad the charge of several hundred patients idpcted with complaints 
Incidental to the climate^ 

** We forbear to conduct our readers through the remaining chapters of 
.this interesting perfiormanoe, which contain a full description of the 
ttvoral varieties and progressive stages of the disease in question ; judicious 
comnients on the ptaciiee ol the native and Eiiropieaa surgeons; an4 
khe account of a more successful method of treatment pursued yndet 
Hie author's direction in the hospital at Gheca/f — Imperial- Revi^ fir April 
1S03, p. 5*7* *c- v . 

A Treatise op. Che]uteni^am Waters a^d Bilious B|s« 
vases; containing, i. ThfB< chemical and medical Properties o£ 
the saline Springs of Cheltenham and its Neighbourhood.— 
s> Arrtogement and History of BiUons Diseases occurring, in this 
€ountr^.-*->. The Uses of the. saHne Waters in curing Diseases. 
;«r«4. Directions Sdi the most appropriate Mode of drm^ng thd 
Waters.r^5« Geological ' Experiment for the Discovery^ of new 
saline SpKiags. at Gkehenhaaa^^. The Nature and Uses of the 

S^el: WelU io Mr. 9acntt's Field. To which are prefixed^ 
bservations on Fluidity^ Mineral Waters, and Watering Places; 
b^TifOMAs. Jam^soHi, M.D. Member of the College of Physic 
flans q£ London andl^du^burgh, &c. (f,c. in octavp, price 6i. 
jpboaids. 

* This volume will be of great use to the invalid, who visits Cheltenhan^ 
on account of his health-*' — ^uroptan Magazine fir April 1804, P* 295. ' 

An lH<ipjiiY: into the Laws of Chemical Affinity. By C. 
L. BERTHOLLETy Member of the Conservative- Senate and Na* 
tional Institution. Translated from the French by M. Farrell^ 
MfD- I»^*»o. price 7^.^>.boajFdst 

A Treatise^ 



frinfedfir J. Murray^ Fleet Strfef. 

A Treatise^ shewing tbe intimate Connexion that subsists 
between Agriculture and Chemistry, addressed to the Cultir 
vators of the Soil j to the Proprietors of Fens and Peat Mosses ia 
Great Britain and Ireland ; and to the Proprietors of West India 
^states. By the Earl of Dundonalp. A new Edition, x yoL 
^to. price zps. 6d. iii boards. 

The novelty and importance of this design, and the genius and 
felicity with which i^ has been executed by the Noble Author, arc 
admitted by the best judges of chemistry, and particularly by men highly 
distinguished for the application of philosophy to mechanical and piactic^ 
pursuits. To give a list of such names as Dr. Pearson, the Bishop of 
landaff, &c. &c. in support of this assertion, might be thought improper. 
The publishers, therefore, refer the public, for the character of this 
wojk, to the following periodical publications, which profess to estimate 
literary and scientific merit ; for although the testimony of any one of 
these might be deemed equivocal, their universal concurrence in the 
)iighest commendations of the Earl of Dundonald's Treatise on Chemical 
'Agriculture, cannot but have weight with every mind. 

The Gentleman's Magazine for April i795> P- 323- 

The European Magazine for May i795> P* 3^« 

The Analytical Review for July 1795. 

The English Review for May and June 1 795. 

The Critical Review for June i795« 

The Monthly Review foi September 1795« 

Elements of Science and Art ; being a familiar Introdvc« 
TioN to Natural Philosophy and Chemistry. Together wiUi 
their Application to a Variety of elegant and useful Arts. By Jo h m 
Jmison. a newEdition, considerably enlai^ged, and adapted to 
the improved State of ^ence. Hlqstrated by Thirty Platen 
by LowRY, Two Volumes, 8vo. price il. 58. 

** John Imtson, the original author of this improved work, was an 
ingenious aiKl industrious mechanic. His original publication was con- 
sidered as affording so much practical information, that it became con- 
spicuously distinguished among books of this class, and passed through 
not less than eight editions. 

** The very extensive improvement in all branches of natuial philoso- 
phy, which of late years has taken place, rendered various additions and 
alterations indispensably necessary to a new edition of Imison's work. 
This tabk has been undertaken, and these additions supplied, by Mr. 
Webster, who was assistant to the late Dr. Garnett, at the Royal In- 
stitution. 

•* The plates, which are thirty-two in number, are executed with 
remarkable neatness and perspicuity by Lowry, who has before distin- 
guished himself by his ingenuity in this line. The book is also exceed- 
ingly well printed ; and the whole may very properly be recommended to 
students in natural philosophy, as a convenient and not expensive ma- 
nual."— Bri//M Critic, March 1804, p. 252. 

Elements of GALYANisM^in Ti^eory and Practice; witha 
comprehensive View of its History from thcFiRsx Experiments 
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ofGALVANi tothePREsEWTTfME. Containing also, Practical 
Directions for constructing the Galvanic Apparatus, and pl^ 
tystematic Instructions for performing all the various Experi- 
ments. By C. H. Wilkinson, S. A. S. Lecturer on Galvanism 
in Soho Square, Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, of 
the Philosophical Society of Manchester, &c. &c. % vols. 8vow 
illustrated with a gr^at Number of Copper-plates, price il. is. 
in boards. 

♦* The reader "wil! find interwovrn with the first principles and fundjh 
mental experiments of Galvanism, a cor.sideiable body of useful informar 
tion, related in a pleasing manner, without ostenUtion, and yet frfeo 
Irom any thing low and mean. 

•* In PARALYTIC APFECTioNs, Galvanism has often proved of vcrjr ' 
considerable advantage. 

*♦ In cases of beafncss considerable relief has been afforded by meai\s 
ef Galvanism. 

•* Wrth regard to the influence of Galvanism in cases of mental de- 
rangement, Mr. W. mentions its good effect in two instances, by Aldini. 

** In NEPvous HEAnACHEs, to which fcmalcs afc subjcct, accompanied 
by violent oppressive sensation over the eyes, with an almost entire ina- " 
bility of motion, Galvanism is of the greatest advantage, &c. 

**'The discoveries in the science of Galvanism have, daring the last few ' 
years, excited the attention of almost every person engaged in the pursuit 
of natural and experimental philosophy during the last twelve years, or 
lias excited an almost universal attention. — The progress it has n^ade ha» 
teen exceedingly rapid. 

*' It is now foarieen years since Galvani, the celebrated Italian fttwn 
whom the science derives its name, was accidentally led to a series of 
experiments, which have been succeeded by others, than which, perhaps, 
none more brilliant and astonishing were ever exhibited ta the world."— 
Imperial Review ^ April 1^04^ p. 554, &C. 

** The discovery of Galvanism has laid open a field of tn^iry, at once 
so novel, so important, and so diversified, that no one can wonder at the 
eagerness and curiosity with which it is still pursued. 

** This work may be considered as presenting an accumulation of 
valuable facts relative to the promulgation, establishment, progress, 
and present state of Galvanism, and as holding forth a reasonable 
expectation of the most important advantages to be derived from its fur- 
thcr cultivation." — European Mag, Jan. 1804, p. 40. 

^' la two octavo volumes, illustrated with many purious plates, the 
learned lecturer illustrates the dqctrine of Galvanism in a scientific but 
clear detail, which we recommend to the perusal of our readers.*' — . 
GentleMMt Mag, May 1804, p. 447. 

** The author of this production has performed an acceptable service to 
^e p)iblic, by collecting and arranging the various facts and doctrines 
which Have appeared in different quarters on the subject of Galvanism, 
and thus afforded a corrected view of the progress and present state of 
thi^ science. 

<♦ Thirteen well-executed plates illustrate this publication, and it is 
judiciously furnished with an ample index." — Monthly Review^ Jan, 1804, 
p. aoi. * 
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Lspi^oPTERA Britannica ; containing th^ Latin and Englisk 
Names, a new Arra^jgement and new Description of Seventy- 
two Species x)f Papilio; Twenty-eight Sphinges; Four Zy- 
XiXVJE; and Ninety-eight Bombyces 5 with all the Synonyms, 
Foody Times and Places of Appearance in their different States, an(l 
Measure of their Wings : also an Account of all their PecuBarities, 
and the best Modes of destroying such as are injurious to Mankind. 
To which are added, Six Botanical Dissertations, viz. A new 
Arrangement and Descriptions of Two Hundred and Eleven 
Species of Mesembryanthemum*— A new Arrangement of the 
Genus Tetragonia — ^A new Arrangement of the Genus Portalacca 
— ^A new Arrangement of the Genus Saxifraga — ^A Dissertation on 
Tiventy«four new Species of ciotic Plants — ^And a Dissertation 
oil the Technical Terms of the Science of Botany. By A. H. 
Haworth, F. L. S. 8vo. price 15s. in boards. 

•* The plan on which the present work is constructed, is different from 
any other that has been adopted, and is remarkable for precision and 
distinctness. The work is besides recommej^ded by the novelty of its 
sectional, generic, and specrfic characters ; the amplitude of the general 
descriptions, of which the merit and invention belong almost sdely to 
the author, and the novelty and excellence of the observations, which 
occasionally follovr these descriptions. The author has also given a de- 
scription of the time of feeding, the food, the times of the iRight, and 
the measure of the wings, which is equally novel, entertaining, and in- 
structive. His diligence was such, that,, with few exceptions, he hai 
seen the different species here described in a living state. But the work is 
not Only valuable to the man of science, by the perspicuity and precision 
of the technical descriptions, but must prove highly entertaining and 
instructive even to the general reader, on account of the curious ami- 
interesting observation.**, which frequently occur. The work, both as to 
its plan and its execution, can scarcely be too highly praised, and is be- 
yond comparison the best publication which has hitherto appeared on th« 
British Lepidoptera." — Literary Journal, May i, 1804, P'473> ^C. 

The Soldier's Friend; containing Familiar Instructions to 
the Loyal Volunteers, Yeomanry Corps, and Military Men in 
general, on the Preservation and Recovery of their Health ; ar- 
ranged under the following Heads: Preliminary Remarks; 
Wounds and other Casualties ; Camps and Barracks ; Cleanlintts; 
Exercise; Military Dress ; Weather; Diet and Cookery; Intem- 
perance; Prevention of Disease; Hospitals and Nursing; Ap- 
pendix and Additions ; with a prefatory Address to Commanding 
Officers. By W. Blair, A. M. Member of the Royal CcHege 
of Surgeons; Fellow of the Medical Societies of London, Paiis, 
and Brussels ; Surgeon of the Lock Hospital and Asylum, and of 
the Bloomsbury Dispensary, &c. In a neat Pocket Volume 
(bei;ig a new Edition, considerably enlarged, and illustrated by 
Eight Engravings), price 58. in boards. 
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A CONCISE Treatise on the Progress of Medicu«e since 
tte Year 1573. BrW. H. Williams, l/i. B. F. L. S. of Gon- 
dii! and Caius College, Cambridge 5 Physician to the Ipswich 
]>i8pensaryy and Lying-in Charity. 8vo. 38. 

A Translation of Anstey^s Ode to Jenner^ to t^rhich M 
idded, a Compendium of Vaccination, consisting of Two Tables ; 
one shewing the Advantages of Vaccine Inoculation, the other 
containmg Instructions for the Practice. By John Ring, Mem* 
ber of the Royal College of Surgeons in London. 4to. price • 
18. &di. or as. in boards. 

An Answer to Mr. Gqldson : proving that Vaccination is 
a PERMANENT SECURITY against the Small-pox. By John 
Ri N G, Member of the Royal College of Surgeons in London. Svo* 
price IS. 6d. 



♦^* Gevtlbmen, residing in the Country or Abroad^ 
Mbihcal Societies, Surgeons in the Navy and Army^ 
Students, &c. may be immediately supplied with any 
Wcnrk relating to Medical Sci£Nce» by Application to 
J.MURRAY} No. 32, Fleet Street, London. 
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